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PREFACE. 



"he following Lectures were prepared, in BucceaBive 
years, chiefly for Students in the Honours School of 
Law and Modem History. Most of them are attempffi 
to give a compendious view of large suhjects, which 
could not he treated as a whole iu a Course of 
Termiuftl Leeturee extending over only short historical 
periods. The popular form in which they were there- 
fore necessarily cast has suggested to some who heard 
them that they might be found acceptable beyond the 
University. 

If the Lectures are thought to touch too closely, or, 
at any rate, more than is usual from a Professorial 
Chair, on matters of present interest, it must be remem- 
bered that the nature of the subjects, living subjects 
as they are and pressing on the attention of every 
one, made it quite impossible to avoid all reference 
to modern events. It ia hoped that such matters may 
not be found to have been treated in any unfair or con- 
troversial spirit. The Constitution of this Country is 
simply spoken of aa it is, not as it might or ought to 
be. To regard with respect the system under which 
our Nation has become great and happy will not, it 
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it bo(^ be considered a mark of Party. Tlie Teit- 
y^rjla of the Oxford School take at least as much 
kk this for granted, and a Professor can scarcely betray 
bi» tnut if he adopts their spirit, CTen though he may 
mnnetimeB rentore to criticize their defects. 

The title of the book has been giTen, it will be seen, 
rather as expreasmg the idea which runs more or less 
tbroogh each Lecture than as describing any connec- 
tion between them. 

To the two distingoidied historians who hare done 
the writer the great kindness of examining these 
Leetnres and advising as to their pnblication. and 
wliO0e names he would gladly mention in this place if 
it were fair to make them in any degree resptmsible 
for tbe work, the most hearty thanks of one of their 
greatest admirers are justly due and willingly ren- 
dereri 



Oxnmif, Ajn-il, 1809. 
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LECTURE L 



THE CHIEF ARCHITECT OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTIOS. 



M. DE MoNTALEMBEBT (in his 'Political Future of 
England ') has lately said, tbat there ariii only six Englisli 
sovereigns whose memory lives in the public mind of 
their people, and that these are — Allred ihfi Great, 
Edward the Confessor, Richard I,, Edward III-, Henry V.. 
and Elizabeth. A foreigner's estimate is sometimes pre- 
ferable to that of a native ; but, if he is right, there 
must be a {jreat fault in the way English history is 
taught. The weakest, the least English kings find 
themselves here along with two of the mightiest, and 
the mere fame of the warrior usurps the place due to 
the goodness and greatness of the statesman. 

There are not many monarchs in European history 
who have been honoured with the appellation of" Great." 
Five only have been at all widely known by that title, — 
the Emperors Charles and Otho I., Alfred of England, 
Peter of Eusaia, and Frederick of Prussia. 

Into the reasons why these alone have, and others 
have not, acquired the august title it is not the object 
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of thia Lectnre to enter. It will be foiiud a very com- 
plicated inquiry. The title is always given by the 
generation which has witnessed the deeds of the sove- 
reign. It is never successfully fastened on the memory 
of a man by a posterity wliich has learnt to discover the 
merits hidden from contemporaries. It is sometimes, so 
to speak, accidentally given, bestowed by a people daz- 
zled with military glory, and very reluctantly admitted 
by those whose judgment is worth having. Yet in each of 
the cases above mentioned there is the common mark of 
a career coincident with the opening glories of a people or 
nation, — Charlemagne with Western Europe as a whole, 
Otho with Germany, Alfred with England, Peter with 
modern Russia, and Fredeiieb witli modern Prussia. 
Tliey found, they initiate, they raise an obscure power 
into one which holds a leading place among nations. 
Succeeding monarehs cannot claim this position, for it 
is already occupied. The memory of a St. Louis must 
be perpetuated by a title of a different kind. The great 
qualities of the Suabian Fredericks fail to win the 
suffrages of Europe, A Henri Quatre has scarcely won 
it. A Louis Quatorze rather calls himself "the Great" 
tlian is hailed as such by the world. The title of a 
Napoleon is challenged from every quarter. 

Of our English sovereigns since the Conquest one 
only has carried down to our day a reputation which 
amounts to greatness, though even she, our Queen 
Elizabeth, has missed the title ; and modern exposure 
of her feminine weaknesses and unfeminine acta has 
rather weakened than strengthened her claim. Many 
atrong-handed, able men present themselves along the 
glorious line; but the vices of some, the nujiopulority 
of others, the mere warrior-character of not a few, the 
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troables consequent upon dispiiteil titles, or the weak- 
nesses of a Tirtnous private character, have reduced the 
claimants to the title of "Great," as we of this age 
should view it, to a very small number. For we have 
learnt to uuderetand by the attributes of a really great 
sovereign a union of great natural qualities with great 
skiU in using them — a skill acquired by a steady 
discipline of the character. We require a power of 
discerning the true interests of his country, the devotion 
of a whole life to its service, a largeness and breadth of 
view, a noble object in his acts and an attainment of 
beneficial results, a sacrifice of luxurious ease, selfish 
indulgence, immediate advantages, popular applause. 
We look for private as well as public virtues, a religious 
character, a higher motive than mere duty to subjects. 
If, however, the most gifted and best-meaning prince is 
generally unsuccessful, if he fails to leave Ills mark 
behind him, if subsequent ages fail to set right what the 
prejudices of his own times may have obscured, he will 
scarcely make good his title to be called " the Great."' 

One such there is, anmentioned in the list we have 
just read, and, for the last century, httie recognised by 
Englishmen, who towers, as we believe, not only above 
the Plantagenets, but above the whole series who have 
inherited the task of governing the mixed population 
which the Norman Conqueror formed. In him we sliall 
observe all the marks of true greatness, and, if we re- 
quire the seal of his contemporaries to the claim, we have 
only to consult them, and we find they freely gave it. 
His very faults are virtues in excess. He is not god- 
like, but he is certainly heroic, kingly, majestic. His 
work remains. From him English Nationality, English 
law, politics, and social life, took a fresh start He is 
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tile great architect of the English Constitution* the firat 
Englisli king. He is the last in whom the various 
claims to true greatness iudispiitably meet. 

To what causes must we attribnte this modern d 
culty of rising to the idea of the true greatness of 
Edward I. ? Perhaps tlie plan of our modern histories 
has something to do with it. They hnrry on, — not for 
want of materials, — too fast through mediffival times. 
They labour to be concise ; — they become obscure. Events 
are separated from their context ; military events, as i 
this reign notably, from civil : ecclesiastical from both. 
We fell to touch and handle the organised whole. For 
every reign, like a drama, has its unity ; and the true 
way of preserving it is to follow the simpler plan of 
reciting the facts in their order. To save such a process 
from the dry unprofitableness of mere annals is the 
bneiness of au hlHtoi'ian. 

But Edward 1. suffers from this treatment little more 
than other mediieval sovereigns. His memory has its 
own peculiar wrongs. His varied career, — various as 
' 's age, — has led him directly across the path of several 
classes of writers. Each takes his revenge. His victory 
over Montfort and the Barons was a victory over the 
enthusiastic admirers of that faction. With'them may 
be classed many writers ou the English Cunstitution, 
such as Hallam, who fasten with tenacity on his acts of 
resistance to the popular demands of his time. His 
conquest of Wales and Scotland has been more than 
avenged by the encccss of Wehh and Scotch writers in ■ 
blackening his memory. Hnme led the way, and has 
been praised by Hullam for " exposing the true cha- 

* Heiiiy II. wna ife founder; if we ninj \iso such au expresBion 
ra to VihM vvns fuunik"! ninny ages tiefore. 
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racter of the reign." It is strange tliat so penetrating 
an eye should not liave perceived that Hume was misled 
by Scotch prejudice, and that, in attacking so extra- 
vagantly tlie too favourable views of earlier writers, he 
Iiad erred equally on the opposite side. Can we avoid 
the conclusion that some political bias baa intervened ? 
Those again who, like Lingard, are led away by an 
overpowering ecclesiastical hiaa, complain bitterly of the 
rough hand put forth by Edward on the Rome-governed 
ulei^ of his day. Each of these classes of writers has 
unhesitatingly absolved Edward on some point in which 
he is condemned by the others. When, therefore, they 
agree in condemning him for the possession of a par- 
ticular sort of character and principles, we might, per- 
haps, be tempted, ou a superficial view, to rely on that 
agreement. But we should be wrong. This special 
bias manifestly leads each class of writers to make out 
his own case ; each has his idiosyncracy, and he wishes 
to justify it. It is convenient to accuse the obnoxious 
monarch of violence, nnBcrupulonsness, and cruelty. 

The variations in the estimate of Edward can only be 
paralleled by those which have attended the memory of 
Becket. Each was admired — Becket extravagantly — 
for some ages after his own times. The Reformation 
with one, the invasion of Scotch historians with the other, 
set the tide running in the opposite direction. In the 
last century and beginning of this, a microscopic eye 
would be required to find a good word given to Becket ; 
while Hume, Henry, Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), 
Mackintosh, Scott, and Tytler (each of whom has been 
accepted as the historian of his day), between them mur- 
dered the fame of Edward. The third phase arrived 
with the second quarter of the present century, when a 
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general siftiDg of history became prevalent, and one after 
another, the judgments of the last age began to be at- 
tacked. Thegreat Church movement of our own day sent 
forth the late Mr. Froude, Dr. Giles, and others, as the 
champions of Becket, — writers who, while they exposed 
the errors of the post- Reformation estimate, threw at the 
same time a halo of such absurdly ideal perfection 
around their idol, aa showed that opinion was far 
enough from having settled down to its final level. 
Perhaps an indication of the advent of a fourth phase, 
an approach to the final level, may be found in the late 
works of Deans Milman and Hook, and of Canon Robert- 
son. It can scarcely be held that the memory of 
Edward I. is as near the point of being justly appreci- 
ated. The views maintained upon bis character are still 
too discordant. Little has been done aa yet towards a 
due distribution of praise and blame. Lingard, Sharon 
Turner, and Pal grave, have indeed done much to 
clear his character on the Scotch and some other quea- 
tions ; their independent and truly English spirit has 
protected them from a slavish adherence to the Scotch 
view ; and quite lately the memory of the great king 
lias found a most vehement defender in the anonymous 
author of ' The Greatest of all the Plantt^enete.' But 
though many &llacies are excellently exposed by this 
last-named author, the praise of Edward is far too reck- 
less and indiscriminate, and has probably seriously inter- 
I'ered with a general rect-ption of his views. * We shall 

* Ad abstract of this Lecture, in the form of a. criticism of the 
ahove book, was delivered by the Lecturer before the Oxford Archi- 
tectural and Historical Society, and is prints in their TiansactiouB 
for Trinity Term, 1864. Bean Hook, in his third volume of the 
•ArohbishopB of Canterbury,' pnUiahed in 1865, apeaks of 'The 
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avail onrBelrea of his help, where we can, with gra- 
titude; but it is impossible to avoid the conviction 
that a Complete life of Edward L is still a desideratum. 
A few of the salient points of that life will be sketched in 
this Lecture, in order to justify the foregoing remarks. 

Let US take the three great military periods of 
Edward's career, — the Civil, the Welsh, and the Scotch 
wars, — and let ns watch the equally furious literary 
battles waged iu each case for and against his fame. 
The Constitutional questions of his reign arise out of the 
military events of it. And, first, let us regard him as he 
enters public life. 

All accounts agree in presenting us with a very inte- 
resting picture of the youth of this Prince. From his 
mother, one of the four ^mous daughters of the Count 
of Provence who all became queens, seem to have come 
his more brilliant qualities. But liJa father, though a 
man of great weakness of character, transmitted to him 
the inestimable inheritance of sincere religious habits 
and domestic purity. The Princ« came out of a virtuous 
home, and he repaid the debt. Itlany little incidents 
preserved by the chroniclers prove the deep affection 
which existed between him and his parents. There 
must have been something real at bottom to stand the 

Greatest of all the Plantageneta ' with respect, though he complains 
that it is the work of a lawyer who has taken a brief for a client ; tuid 
it has eTideiitly influenced the only history of Edward I.'a reign 
which has appeared since its publication (in the second volume of 
Mr. Pearson's ' History of the Early and Middle Ages of England,' 
1867). That histor; is indeed on the whole so fair, and will probably 
do so much towards restoring the proper poeitiou of the reign, that 
the uacfuluesB of puhliKhing this Lecture may be qnestiouod. Never- 
theless, it contEUDS an independent view, being dejivercd so long 
previously, and far from an Identical one ; and it claims to be the 
fint attempt to utilize the efibrta of the above-mentioned author. 
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test of witnessing a conduct so destructire of respect as 
that of Henry III. Yet almost from the first, and still 
more and more as he plays a more leading part, we find 
liim applying himself to the task of supplying hia father's 
deffciencies, concealing his faults, labouring in his 
cause, and bearing him, like another Auchiaes, out of 
the conflagration. Thei'e is no more beautiful picture 
in English history. The short exceptional period when 
he sided with the barons may well be justified. 

While he was taking up the duty tLus lying in his 
path, he was gaining the most thorough education prince 
ever had. Not only did he escape the usual fate of 
princes, — the smooth and easy life, the training of luxury 
and flattery, the absence of that efficient restraint and 
discipline which alone can temper vigorous natures into 
true metal, but he had the thorough ti-aining of positive 
adversity. He could hardly have remembered the time 
when his father's home had not been a scene of distress. 
Bickering and strife were familiar at Court. The ascen- 
dancy which the great qualities of Moutfort obtained 
over hia imagination must have been accompanied with 
a sense of bitter shame at the degradation of his own flesh 
and blood. There are many indications of the impi-cssion 
made upon his generous young mind by tlie treatment 
his parents had to undergo. Had it not been for his 
early and most happy marriage, it is hardly conceivable 
that he could have been saved from a hardening and 
souring of his temper for life. Probably, indeed, to this 
time may be traced some share iu the formation of that 
severity of character which, with every deduction for the 
bias of historians, we cannot but observe showing itself 
as he drew towards the end of his career and difBcultiee 
thickened round hhn. 



OratDDCT IH TH8 OVJL WAS. 

i judging of Edward's conduct in the Civil war, 
much will depend on the view we take of bis great 

opponent. The memory of Montfort is, like that of 
Edward, a battle-ground. The ardent admirers of 
''Simon the Righteous," an increasing body, can find no 
fault in their idol, and of course, therefore, can find 
little room for the praises of Edward. But even though 
we should hold Edward to have been right in the main 
throughout thia slruggle, we need not, like Carte and the 
anonymous author above named, indiscriminately con- 
demn Montfort.* Edward's conduct appears to have 
been very much like that of Hyde and Falkland under 
eimilar circumstances. Each engaged for a time, from 
a sense of duty, in the anti-royal cause. The Crown had 
put itself iu the wrong, and must be resisted at whatever 
coat. Soon its opponents are in the wrong, and the 
Crown IS in imminent danger. Those who do not mean 
that the monarchy shall be destroyed must rally round 
it. Thia is surely the true heroic course. There would 
have been more ground for the extravagant admiration 
of late bestowed on Montfort's memory had he stopped 
in his career when to stop would perhaps have been to 
sacrifice himself. He chose what was more natural, to 
go forward in his course, to make himselfkinginallbnt 
the name, to trample the royal princes in the dust, and 
with them one after another of those who had helped 
him in his ascent to power. His fame must follow his 
error. Not the praises of the satirical aong-writera of 
the day — mostly, by-tlie-bye, ecclesiastics of those new 
Orders which he had patronized — not his pseudo- 

■ This headlong assault upon the memory of any person who 
opposed Edward throughoift the whole coarse of his reign is the most 
faulty cbaincteiiatic of " The CJreat«st of all the Planbtganets." 




the coDTulsion had been, even Hume is obliged loKduit 
that " uo blood wtu abed oti thu scaffold ; do altaindon, 
except of the Slonlfort family, were carried into execn- 
tioQ; the btght»t sum Ir>vi<.Hl on Uie mn^t obiioxioan 
oSeuderB exiweded not five years' rent of tbeir crtuttf." 
Well may it be asked — When was over civil war so 
wisely, 80 mervifully conLluiIttl ? No wonder lie feJt he 
coulil leave the country ou the .Sevonlh Crusadu. No 
wonder, during tho live years of his abBeucc, all things 
remained «s be bad letl tlieni. 

And this is the bc^t answer to those who blawo tlio 
Prince for deserting bis father in his old age and 
leaving England so soon al^-r the war. The result 
istifled his sagacity. If, indee<], it was a fault to join 
t the war, it was most pardonable. ^V'e must judge 
i rather than the Prince. If we are unable to 
bfffove tbe folly, the superstition and tlie vice so 
dly charged against these expeditions in modem 
i, if we liave not learut to balance such charges 
idering the great poUtical, and to some 
I the religious puqMJse they answered, and 
I which ensued on their cessation, we may 
: remember tliat they stood in tho place of 
>dem wars and modern emigration "aa issues for 
J the sores of the body politic" Edward 
Tied off with him many of those who had learnt to 
i bad subjects at home, just as, by the Fifth Crusade, 
e country was eased of a strain it could ill hear during 
! minority of his father. He was also, it must be 
[Qembered, subject to strong pressure ou the part of 
L Louis, the greatest personage of the times, his own 
lative, and oue whom we have reason to think he 
tnsidered his model. The hero was now grown feel 
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and desirous of tbe support of bis vigorous nepliew. 
The position of England, thougli it had become more 
insular during tbe last two reigns, sfill subjected ber 
princes to the res[>onsibilities of European confede- 
rations. If ever a lime was to be found for ber 
future king to take hia measure of Continental affairs, 
it was while his father and nncle (Richard) were yet 
alive. It was too much to expect such a man, ou 
hearing of tbe death of his relatives, to return without 
striking a blow. 

He returns, covered with glory, — ^returns at last. 
Never did any sovereign mount a throne to which tbe 
right bad been more royally earned by the head, the 
band, aud the heart. Like Justinian, to whom the old 
law-writers of his time loved (o compare him, he cornea 
to his work at a mature age. He has long been the 
virtual king. Unlike Justinian, he had learned to 
connect practice with theory. Like Alfred after tbe 
Danish struggle, like St Lonia after his first Crusade, 
he could form plans for the organization of his country, 
and he could carry them out himself, as well as choose 
the right men to assist him. He was not to relinquish 
the foreign possessions be had inherited ;— they were a 
sacred trust ;^but his business was at home. Nest to 
the great work of consolidating the laws, the govern- 
ment, and the police of his country, and of readjusting 
the connection between tbe still heaving elements of 
English society was to come the establishment on a 
proper footing of England's feudal relations with the 
peoples inhabiting tbe north and west of the island, 
relations which had grown up loosely, irregularly, and 
dangerously during the course of ages. 

This trings us then to another of the vexed questions 



THE WORK HE HAD TO DO. 13 

of the reign, to wLat has hoen even lately called the 
"iniquitous enterprise against Wales."" Wales and 
Scotland, though so generally mixed up together in treat- 
ing of Edward's reign, renlly stood on a very different 
footing towards England, Wo shall not find ICdnard's 
conduct equally free from blame in both instanees. 

The question involved was very much the same at 
bottom OS that we know in this day by the name of 
Annexation. The udmiiBtiou we entertain for a spirit 
of sturdy independence and ardent patriotism, the value 
of the inhentancc! of national deeds, the benefits pro- 
duced by the rivalry of nations in arts and arms, the 
^mpathy we feel for an ancient people and line of 
princes (where sucli is the case), above all, our love of 
justice, force us to scrutinize closely all pleas for annexa- 
tion put forth by the stronger people. Add to this that 
OUT modem ideas are poloiired by the Europiian straggles 
which have gathered round small independont Conti- 
nental stfttf'S as they played, each in turn, their not 
unimportant part in the " balance of power." Those 
who observe that the course of events, in all parts of 
the world, is constantly bringing the subject before 
them are almost forced to look for some general 
principles which they may apply to cases as they 
emerge. It would, of course, be presumptuous to 
suppose that any cut-and-dried rules could be complete 

* ' Annals of Eogland,' vol. i., p. 337. This book bos attained a 
just rejiulation. It 'm the more to he regretted that the compiler 
shonlii be so aingukrlj retrograde on these Welsh and Scoloh ware. 
Carte iu the last century, Lingard and Sharon Tiirner in this, hoi 
abundantly shown the true nature of the Welsh couq^ueat, yet not 
only are no new facta alleged in this work, hut the true character of 
Home that are well known is suppressed ; e.g., that David treache- 
rously surjirisi'd Hawarden Caatlc in the midst ot a profound peace. 



14 THE THEORY OF ASXEXATIOS. 

enongb for general acceptance, but some such consider- 
ations as the following ivill afTord a broad outlin& 

If a bordering nation is not large enough to be really 
independent ; if from its situation, ot the nature of its 
population, or both combined, it is a constant source of 
weakness to the larger country and, consequently, of 
strength to that country's enemies, always taking ad- 
Tantage of favourable opportunities to avenge ancient 
wrongs, and necessitating tlie employment of a congtaiit 
and burdensome force along its borders ; still more, if it 
cannot govern its own subjects, who are always giving 
just cause of offence, — it may be held that under these 
circumstances it is the duty of the larger to absorb, i" ' 
can, the smaller country. The absence of any of these 
conditions establishea a weak point in the case of the 
conqueror. Whether under this formula the Conti- 
nental powers, the United States of America, and we 
ourselves in India, have been justified in our several 
annexations it is not our place here to discuss ; but it 
may certainly be said that it would apply in the case 
before us. Situated close to the very vitals of the 
kingdom, its gallant people animated by an inextin- 
guishable, ancestral hatred of the Saxon and Normaa 
races, torn to pieces by intestine factions, allied on 
every possible occasion with the elements of disorder 
in England, already reduced by the policy of Edward's 
predecessors to the limitx of a large English county, 
even a St, Louis could hardly have failed to annex 
Wales. He would certainly have advised Edward's 
first steps. 

Unlike the homage of Scotland, there was no dispute j 
about the homage due from Wales. The obligation bad ' 
been acknowledged and observed, Llewellyn, Prince 1 
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THE CASE OF WALES. 



of Wales, had been the most active ally of Montfort 
and his party. He now refused homage. But there 
was no precipitate resort to force. The daughter of 
the Prince's old ally, Edward's deadly enemy, is indeed 
stopped on her way to marry her lover, and, as some 
writers forget to tell iis, honourably entertained as the 
ting's cousin. But she represented a party not yet by 
any means extinct. Ought this to be considered, as the 
author above quoted remarks, " unworthy of the great 
prince that Edward is usuiiUy represented?" Would 
it not rather have been the greatest imprudence to 
suffer the marriage of Eleanor de Montfort with one 
whose hostility was declared, or at least implied, in the 
most formal manner? 

- The necessary steps are taken, Wales is conquered, 
and the Prince condemned to a large fine, but only to 
be pardoned. He is to lose a part of Ms territory ns a 
guarantee for peace, but much of it is returned. To this 
same Eleanor, Edward, at his own expense, marries him. 
Prince David is rewarded in the most lavish manner 
for his assistance, and Edward now naturally believes 
the Welsh difficnlty at an end. It is obvious that he 
could have annexed the country at once, but he pre- 
feiTed to leave it under its native princes, shorn of 
power to do him further harm, and, as he hoped, con- 
ciliated. 

It is, of course, easy to assert that the king now pur- 
posely made the new state of things unbearable. There 
seems to be no proof of the assertion. Some causes of 
complaint against the English would of course, and 
soon did, arise ; but long before any remedy could be 
applied, a sudden and furious revolt is organized. Prince 
David, — he who, being an English subject, is the most 
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^^H bound to Edward of the two princes, seizes the king's 
^^H castle in the dead of night, and massacres many of 
^^H the unsuspecting English borderers. Wales is once 
^^H more in a flame ; it resumes its chronic condition, 
^^r Everything had been tried ; absolute conquest alone 
' remained. Llewellyn falls in a chance encounter. David, 

by the award of an English parliament, suffers the pun- 
ishment of a traitor. No one can dispute the justice of 
the sentence. As for its barbarity, it is scarcely just to 
find fault with the system pursued six centuries ago, 
when it has only lately dropped out of our own practice. 
It would no doubt have been better if it had been com- 
muted to beheading. 

Here, boweyer, justice stopped, and the work of con- 
ciliation began. The story of the murder of the bards 
rises to our minds. It ought to be no longer necessary 
to say that it is now admitted to be a pure fiction." 
Tet even Dean Milman ('Latin Christianity,' vol. v. p. 
33, second edition), to whom history owes so much, has 
repeated the groundless slander without remark. The 
fact is, that the Welsh bards disappeared very gradually 
imder the English rule, and from various causes. This 
way of accounting for the fact is amongst the ingenious 
devices of a later age. 

The result of this conquest fully justified Edward's 
policy. The Statute of Wales is a model for similar 
cases. Just as much of the old customs was retained 

• See Lingard, Sharon Turner, even the ' AhmiIb of England.' 
The jirovalcnce of this error in the present day is really duo to Gray's 
inunortiil poem. Flitto excluded tlie poets from his Republic. Hou- 
mnch more should they be eiclnded from the domain of history 1 
On the other hand, for the nsefulness of Shakspeare, aa an hiBtoricJil 
I oommentaty, see I'roreiiMjr Eccd'a ' Lectures on English History.' 




EDWARD AS AX ARBITRATOR. 17 

as was not injurious ; just as nmoh of English law im- 
posed as was necessary. A marked improvement takes 
place. It was not at once and for ever that Wales 
censed to afford a training-ground for our princes in 
the art of war ; hut, as every one knows, the I'riBci- 
pality has sapplied for many centuries the most faithful 
subjects of the Crown. It is a ease of annexation to 
which the descendants on either side may look back 
without shame. 

On the period between the Welsh and Scotch expe- 
ditious it will be unnecessary to remark in this place 
except to point out how strong a proof of Edward's 
greatness being recognized abroad is afforded by his 
being chosen arbiter between the conflicting nations of 
Southern Europe.* This was almost a new thing. 
Scarcely, as yet, had even popes thus dealt with nations. 
Our Henry II. had indeed set a sort of precedent, but 
St. Louis had merely arbitrated between warring factions 
within a State. 

We have now to deal with the still more vexed 
question of the Scotch wars. By the time the King 
commences this struggle he has arrived at his culmi- 
nating point. More than half his reign has passed away. 
Successful in all liis undertakings, his fame at its height 
at home and abroad, not yet forced into collision with . his 

" Edward did not go abroad merely on the buainesB of this arbitra- 
tion. Hia presence waa required in Gaacoiiy, with which bo had a 
peculiar peraonal eonnectioa and which had long been in a stote of 
disorder. In that most interesting metrical EWch chranicle of 
Langtoft (an English oonfcmporary), done into English verse, and 
so changed from a "Romance" into a "Geste," by Robert Brunne, 
IJiB precursor of Gower and Chaucer, the state of Gascony is pithily 

" Thither behoved him nedc to act tiat lond in pes, 
For fulea have no dreda Ihat long nre justiceles." 
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people, his domestic happiness, since his accesEioii, in the 
nuin nnclouded, he had perhaps learnt to presume too 
much on his power and prosperity. At the very moment 
when he is called on to deal with the most serious ques- 
tion of his eventftd life, his great affliction overtakes 
bim. The wife of his early yoath, the inseparable com- 
panion of all his wanderings, the mother of his fourteen 
cliildren, dies. Few of oar queens have left a more 
pleasing memory behind them than Eleanor of Castile. 
It has been su^ested • that we may trace from tie 
period of her death the commencement of a decadence 
in Edward's moral standard, a growing severity, and a 
lees scmpuloQB reluctance to seize political advantages. 
It may be so. This second portion of the reign offers 
more difficulties than the first. Let na deal with them 
as best we may. 

Id the first place we hove to recover the true history 
of these events from two entirely different sources, 
neither of which can in the nature of things be satis- 
factory. The English alone bad at that period any 

• By Sharou Turner. Wnlsingbam aayg of her that she was 
" Mniier pia, modesta, misericors Angticomm, unatrix onuuum et 
velut colunma regni totiua." The public-apiritoi conduct of the 
Chuing Crue Hotel Company in erecting their beautiful restoration 
of the Elctuiar Cross has done something to revive a memory which 
abonld never be auffercd to die. 

I'be fine old Ktory of hc^r BDckiog the poison from her hnabond'B 
wonnd has bi^n iooki'd for in vain in any ^"iter enrlier than a 
Spanish chronicler of marly two oenturies after the date of Eleanor. 
It can scarcely be supposed that such an anecdote would have 
eicapod oon temporary writers if it had beeu true, and it is now 
UDJversally rtpudialed. It ia scarcely possible that a private tra- 
dition ahoiild have lingered on in the Costilian home of the Queen 
without being known in England; yet it is just possible, and in 
il«clf the thing was probuble euougli. 
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ENOLBH VIEW OT THE SCOTCH WAR. 19 

chroniclers. Several of these are allowed to be trust- 
worthy and well informed. But then they cannot avoid 
regarding Edward's transactions from an Englii^h point 
of view. Edward is the " rex bonus," " magnijieus rex" 
"h hon roi Edouard."* Wallace, or " Waleys," is 
nothing but "lairo puhlicus" and " proditor.'" His 
reeiatance to Edsvard is "audaoia presumptibHis." 
Bruoe's murder of Comyn is simply an act of foul 
treachery and horrid sacrilege ; he is called the 
"psewdo-rex el pestifer coronaius." Edward is in the 
right through each act of the drama. How could it be 
otherwise ? The English have never been wanting in 
national prejudice. It is not easy to find an account of 
the gi'eat war of the French Eevolution which does 
justice to our enemies. 

On the other hand, the Scotch, not being civilized 
enongh at that time to have any chroniclers at all, and 
unwilhng to accept the version of their enemies, have 
been obliged to trust entirely to tradition.t Everybody 
knows what stories of national exploits become in a har- 
harous age under the process of oral transmission. In 
the course of five or six generations Wallace, in the 
minstrelsy of Blind Harry, is a fabulous demigod. Even 
hi the soberer pages of Fordun, the earliest Scotch 
chronicler, writing nearly a century after the death of 

• Froiaaart nsea this t«rm to diBtinguiah Edward I., as if it was his 
miml deslgnatioD; while he calls his own patron, the great living 
hero or his imagination, only " le geatil et le preiix roi," Elsewhere 
he Biwiiha of Edward I. as " Moult ]ireux, Tsitlant, &age, preud- 
homme, hardi, trts entrepreoant, et bien fortimiS," Sec This testi- 
mony is even more valuahle than if he had been strictly cootempo- 
rury or Eugliah-hom. 

t The exposure of the difference of credit due (o these sources ia 
the chief merit of the 'Grea(«at of all the Plantagcnets,' but the 
deductions are fer too sweeping. 
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THE SCOTCH VIEW OF THE WAR. Lect. I. 

Edward, a connected account of the Scotch heroic age 
had groAvn up wholly at variance in important particu- 
lars with the contemporary English history. Bruce's 
memory is somewhat better cared for by Archdeacon 
Barbour, but his account ia a poem (of considerable 
merit), not a history, — a professed eulogium for which he 
is pensioned, and written seventy years after the death 
of Edward. In these writers, and in Wyntoun, the 
English monarch 18 of course "iyrannus," "the tyrand;" 
his iniquities and cruelties disturb the whole globe ; his 
conquest of Scotland is a series of Jrauds; he is "a de- 
stroyer of churches, an imprisouer of prelates, and the 
perpetrator of infinite ilia." Wallace is a pure martyr," 
"the lele man," Bruce the most faultless of all heroes, 
ancient or modern. 

The Scotch were still further unfortunate (if truth is 
desirable) in their historians at the levival of literature. 
Tlie accounts of their heroic age, thus transmitted, were 
not only accepted, but improved upon. They were an 
Iliad, — read, with less claim than Homer's, as literal 
history ; and they have in this form, owing to the 
ability of the modern Scotch historians of both countries, 
as has been said, driven the English view of the reign 
out of the field. Still, imperfect, untnistworthj', pre- 
judiced as the Scotch accounts of these events may be, 

• Tlio selection of diatioguished martyrs with whom Wallace is 
associated by Blind Harry has some interest. 

" Rjcht sQth it is a martjr was WolUce, 
Ab Obbd old, Edumnd, Edwnrd, Bud TtiomBs." 
These are three early English kings, along with the great martyr 
of all, TliomiiB^Becket. Amongst the French the examples of 
the brutality of the Englisli were Anselm, Thomas, and Edmund, 
the three arcbbiahopi who fouad refuge in Franca (v. Matthew 
-■ ri.). 
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Lect. 1. EDWARD'S RIOHTS IN SCOTLASD. 2l 

we cannot throw them aside. Tradition, though not 
history, has its value. There is always something at 

bottom even of ita extravagances. Candour will at any 
rate admit that the same transactions may look wholly 
different from opposite points of view, Rapin, — who, 
thougli a Frenchman, sot the example early in the laflt 
century of an improved style of English history, — hit the 
mark when he said of his own day, that " the English 
etill consider Edward a great prince, who employed his 
arms only in maintaining the justice of his cause ; the 
Scotch consider him a tyrant" The last portion of this 
judgment will probably never be reversed; it will be all 
that any one can expect if modern efforts succeed in re- 
establishing the former part. 

The two questions of right and expediency must be 
kept distinct The question of right depends on the 
vexed question of Scottish homage, one of the most 
complicated in history. Was the king of England law- 
ful suzerain over Scotland, or was he not? Positive 
statements on this point must be received with as much 
caution in the present day as ever. So ranch lias to be 
gathered by inference, so many important records are 
still wanting, bo many interpolations have been made 
in ancient MSS., so undefined (often purposely) are, in 
many cases, the terms of homage, so unhiatorical was 
the age in which the great controversy was brought to 
on issue, so mixed were the most rational claims with 
irrational, that it would be a very harsh judgment which 
would condemn either party for believing itself to be in 
the right, and load either side with opprobrious names for 
the part it took. The broad outline of the difticulty is 
visible enough to us now, but it was far from beiTig easy 
that age to trace even as much as that. It had 



'■ THE ciuisnoy of homage. 

srieen ont of the &ct that the Scotch Lowlands had 
originally been an ontlying part of Eng^land, and yet 
had now been for centuries the central governing part of 
Scotland, A dependence, readily enough acknowledged 
in Saxon times, grew to practicil independence in Nor- 
man and Plantagenet reigns. Had it not been that the 
centre of gravity, so to speak, of the English dominions 
had been shifted SoutLwards by the G^ntincntal poeses- 
sione of our hing^, Scotland would probably have 
retained its original position ; bnt, as it was, it was con- 
venient to leave it alune, interference only taking place 
on occasion, and as quickly coming to an end. In a 
general way the suzerainty of England was admitted ; 
bnt was it for lands held by kings of Scotland in 
England, or was it the old claim of the larger country 
for Scotch dominions of which it had made the granta 
or received the lordship in early times? The Scotch 
kings, in the century preceding these transactions, either 
rendered an indefinite homage, or assumed the former 
view of its meaning; the English insist«d that it always 
meant the latter kind of homage. When Eichard I. 
sold for money, to equip his crusading force, the abso^ 
Inte homage hie father had acquired by the capture of 
WilUam the Lion, the charter expressly reserved what- 
ever homage had been performed previously to that 
capture. ThuB, Edward and his barons, in their letter 
to the Pope, omit to mention the relations of William 
the Lion to the English crown. Things had resumed 
their old position, and that position was, as tliey held, 
indisputably in favour of the English. 

It seems then there was enough right on the EngUsh 
side to justify an English king in believing that, when- 
ever the time ehoold come for the question to be pnt 
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Lbct. I. PCRE LEGAL VIEW OP THE SUBJECT. 

beyond a doubt, it was Iiis buBmesa to settle it On the 
other hand, the Scotch might fiiirly claim to be coq- 
aidered patriots for not permittimj themselveB to be 
deprived of one particle of the rights they had leamt to 
believe they had inherited.* 

But admitting that Edward did not exceed what be 
might fairly consider bis right iu aaeerting bis suzerainty, 
a wonderful concurrence of favourable eveuta having 
opened bis way, we shall still have to decide whether 
bis subsequent steps were equally tight, then whether 
tbey were generous, and finally whether he was justified 
on the lowest grounds of politifal wisdom or expediency. 
It is not always expedient to assert even undoubted 
rights. 

Now each of tbe steps taken by Edward after be had 
accepted the feudal suzerainty into the admission of 
which the disputed succession to the Scottish throne had 
forced all parties, will he found to [lartake of the same 
character. There is not one of them which may not be 
defended by the strict reasoning which commended itself 
to bifl legal, feudal mind. His motto was — Servo, pactum. 
He would keep bis part of tlie engagement; let every- 
one else keep his, or take tbe consequences. If the rival 
claimants found it their interest to swear fealty to him 
be was to be a real suzerain. It was no longer a doubt- 
ful and nominal acknowledgment. It was to be 
modelled afresh on the same footing as that on which 
he himself held Gascouy of the King of France. 

• The facta about the original connection between England and 
Scotland have been lately very concisely put by Mr. Freeman in 
vol. i. of his 'History of the Norman Conquest.' All that "bean 
upon the English view of the homage-q nest ion since tbe Conquest 
will be found in Lingard. The Scotch view has been lately forcibly 
put by E. W. Robertson in his ' Sootbnd under her Early Kings.' 
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Appeals were to be receiTed IVom subjecte. If the king 
resisted, he must be coerced. If he defied his lord, his 
kingdom must be seized. If, when conquered, the con- 
quered barons broke the oath of fealty they had taken, 
they were to be treated according to their deserts, AH 
remission of their punishment was so much mercy and 
grace on the king's part. 

All this followed with the regularity of a pre-arrange- 
ment. Scotland trod in the steps of Wales, though with 
a different final result The appeals from the vassal- 
king take place. The complaints of vexatious inter- 
ference are made. The vassal revolts. His kingdom is 
seized. (It should be remembered for what it is worth in 
Edward's favour that Balliol, when he finally renounced 
bis crown, denied the truth of all the statements he had 
formerly made as to the grounds of his revolt.)" Ke- 
beUion after rebellion is crushed. He would not sit still 
Mid have it done by deputy. Never did general less 
spare himself. His own personal acta of daring followed 
thick upon one another. From first to last his personal 
heroism is the astonishment of the world. There was 
no &lteriiig as to right when the step was once taken. 
France might interpose at the critical moment ; he would 
withdraw for a space till the obstacle was removed, and 
return to his work with redoubled enei^. His barons 
and clergy might refuse him supplies, his people murmur 
at the taxes ; he would crush one, conciliate another, 
throw himself on the generosity of a third ; the work 
must be done. The Papacy with a last dying effort 
might checkhim in mid career; 
There is no more remarkable 
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tory of perseverance under accumulated difficulties, 
— except indeed, the resistiince of Scotland itself. 

Riglitly Scotland glories in tlie deeds of her heroes. 
Eightly she erects a monument to Wallace on the scene 
of his esploite. Rightly she treasures up the traditions 
which haunt each spot he maile famous. For, strip off, 
if we will, all the romance with which a fond nation has 
clothed his name; reduce his efi'ective work to the 
modest limit of two years' service ; allow all that can be 
said on the barbarities he practised ; admit even that 
Edward was justified in dooming him to the traitor's 
death (which is to stretch feudal legality to the furthest 
limit), and the fact remains. He alone, a simple gen- 
tleman, never despaired of hia coimtry. To the events 
of his single life, and still more of his death, may be 
traced the independence of Scotland. The private life 
of a soldier and outlaw must not be criticised too 
closely, except to refute extravagant eulogium. The bar- 
barous cruelty of his raids may fairly be put down to 
the hfthite of the people, rather than to himself. Hem- 
ingford designates him as latro publieus, yet describes 
his efforts to protect the monks of Hexham and to 
punish his followers for sacrilege. The complaints of 
Scotch border barbarism are precisely the same when 
the troops are led by Malcolm Canmore, Saint David, 
and John Balliol, Wallace's merits are his own." 

In Edward's conduct towards Wallace may be ob- 
served exactly the same straining of legal principle as 
in the larger question. The sentence may be defended 
on the ground that all sub-vassals were bound by the 

■ See ' Henry of Huntingdon,' Book viii., for the bsrliaritiea of 
David's troops, and the letter of Edward and his Barons to the Pope 
(in Hemingford) for the account of the behaviour of those of BaiUoL 



oath of fealty taken by their lords. Tet there waa some- 
thing in his own proud plen that he had never himself 
acknowledged the English king. He had preferred out^ 
lawry, Scottish armies had acknowledged him as chie£ 
He had commanded in a pitehed battle agoinat the 
mighty king himself. If his life were forfeit it should 
have been his life only. The hideous accessories of 
treason might have been spared, Tlie best excuse for 
Edward's severity is that tlie punishment waa really 
inflicted by the whole English nation, so exasperated 
had tlie people become with "Wallace's mode of warfare 
and with the taxation he had brought upon the land. 

And BO with aU. It would have been nobler to have 
abstained from pushing right to the furthest through- 
out. It was not generous to seize the opportunity of 
Scotland's weakness and to use for hia own purposes, 
however much he may have believed those purposes to 
be right and expedient for both countries, the trust 
reposed in him. His clear perception of the benefits to 
be derived from union caused him to hurry on too fast. 
He was before his age. His success in Wales led him 
to apply hia principles too rigorously ; for the cases 
were not the same, and the same arguments did not 
apply. A peaceful solution of rival interests had been 
progressing through a whole century ; the royal families 
were becoming so interwoven with one another that the 
union which waa efiected four centuries later seemed 
about to take place ; the border districts had been, 
indeed, not unfrequently disturbed, but leas and less 
often ; no gradual encroachments by previous monarchs 
had paved the way for a final absorption, as in Wales ; 
the distance of Scotland made its feudal relations of less 
practical importance; it was extensive enough for a 
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strong kingdom ; its subjects were fairly imder the re- 
straint of thetir own government ; tlie king had mistaken 
its real strength, which ought uot to have been measured 
fay ita jKipulatiuD, or the numbers it could bring into 
the field, for the nature of the country and the habite 
of its people doubled or trebled for military purposes, 
like the walla of a fortress, its actual numbers. From 
the time of the llomans to that of Cromwell, Scotland 
could always tire out her ponderous neighbour by adopt- 
ing the tactics which Bruce shaped into a formula for 
his succc's^rs. And as to the possibility of retaining 
such a conquest, Edward's powerful miud told him truly 
that he was himself perfectly able to hold as well as 
conquer ; but like some other not dissimilar monai'chs, 
like Charlemagne iu his imperial schemes, like William 
the Conqueror in establishing the new relations of 
Chiiroh and State, hig ftiresiglit stopped short with the 
span of his own life. Not one of these three sagacious 
men appeared to foresee that the fabric he had raised 
could never be sustained, except by an arm equally 
strong with his own. Finally, it was too great a task 
for the decline of life. The result might have been 
different had the opportunity offered itself at an earlier 
period. 

With the still further question whether, if Edward 
had ultimately succeeded, it would have been better or 
worse for Scotland, we have, strictly speaking, nothing 
to do. Such speculations are really out of place in his- 
tory. We cannot view events from a sufficient height. 
We may be quite sure that everything has been for the 
best; and we may at least see that some good has 
resulted from this conapicuoua failure. A nation con- 
quered as Edward for a time conquered Scotland, would 
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never hare ceased to cherish a sense of degradation and 
disgraee — a bad inheritance for any people. It was 
different with Wales, If anarchy and tp'anny alter- 
nately affected Scotland, if her nobles grieTously op- 
pressed the classes below them, if her social and political 
development was more tardy than onr own, she 1: 
escaped some of the civil convulsions and foreign wara 
of her neighbour. If four centuries of more or L 
hostility with England ensued upon her emancipation 
from Edward's yoke, some obvious compensations will 
suggest themselves. Looking to the advantage of both 
countries, we have not perhaps had too great a price to 
pay for the inestimable boon of a union hased upon 
a footing of equality. What would we uot all give that 
snch a consummation had been possible in Ireland! 
The Scotchman, like the Castilian peasant, has the step 
and eye of a man who has inherited sell-respect. 

In our final estimate of Edward's Scotch policy, we 
may then perhaps observe that we do not so much learn 
the one great lesson of history, that what is not strictly 
right can never be expedient, as that even strict rights 
followed out to the very letter of the law are not in the 
long run consistent with expediency. But against the 
somewhat severe and unamiahle aspect which the con- 
queror's character assumes in his general management 
of these affairs, we must in justice set the extraordinary 
clemency he showed in his particular acts. As in the 
settlement of England and \\'ales, so also in Scotland, 
the instances are innumerable. It is a " sydem of con- 
ciliation;" courage and clemency walk hand in hand. 
As a lecture cannot deal with details, it may be suffi- 
cient to state this in Dr. Lingard's words, — "The world 
has seen many conquerors," says he, speaking of this 
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t Scotch struggle, " bat it will bo difficult to find one who, 
nth such provocation, has displayed an equal degree of 
Klenity." The extreme severity with which, in liis final 
[campaign, be treated Brace's family and rollowersmaybe ■ 
■ objected as an esci-'ption to this prai^o by thoHuwho are 
I willing to admit it up to that (joint. But Brace's position 
B very different from that of Wallace. Edward waa deal- 
ing with one whoso earlier acts will not bear inB|»ection, 
aad were condemned by the public opinion of his age. 
After Edward's death he displayed noble i^atriotosm, pru- 
l dence, and heroism. An indulgent critic may suifer this 
f to atone for the selfishness, murder in cold blood, sacri- 
I lege, perjury, and treachery, which Edward puniBhed, 
and felt he had a right to punish. I'rom his point of 
view Bruce's followers could not but be regarded as 
traitors. The story of the cage in which he confined the 
Count«ss of Buchan loses its point as explained Ironi 
the original document by Lord Hoiles. Edward has 
also been much blamed for tlie massacre at the storming 
L of Berwick, but there was the greatest provocation. The 
I greatest of English generals could not, in our own times, 
rprevent the atrocities of St. Sebaatian. ^Yo must not 
f demand that Edward should be too. much in advance of 
I a cruel age; wo must measure all such acts by the 
\ position in which he had placed himself, and our judg- 
I meut mast take its hue from our opinion of that posi- 
l tion. If a country is to bo conquered, — and we have 
I conceded that he bad grounds for his policy, — there is 
[ but one rule, ^arc&re suhjectis et debellare sujierhos. 
I Dante,' an impartial judge, distributes blame pretty 
I evenly between the English and Scotch. 

* ' Piiiuiiao,' cauto sis. 
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Edward is surely innooent, for hie reign wonld have 
been eternally disgrao^d had ho tamely eubmitted. And 
whatever we may think of liis too easy confidence (or 
rather that of his brother) in Philip's honour, it is not 
the slightest of all the proofs we possess of his extra- 
ordinary political talents that, betrayed by hia foreign 
allies, thwarted by liis subjects, and with revolted Scot- 
land aa well as Wales on his hands, he was able to 
transmit his Continental inheritance to his successors 
unimpaired. Thus, as we are now to speak of the 
financial struggles of the reign, we must bear in mind 
that the king was not to blame for requiring such great 
supplies for the French war. The money must be 
obtained. He was resiKiusihle to Eurojie for his 
conduct 

The fact is, that England was now called upon to take 
s great part in Continental aflairs for the first time since 
the new forces of the State had been called into active 
existence. The respective liabilities of the different 
orders of society for the public service bad never yet 
been adjusted. The revenues of the Crown had never, 
since the commencement of the century, been placed on 
a proper footing." England was undergoing a transition 
from the scarce-controlled Norman monurcliy to the 
mixed form of government It had to suffer many con.- 
vulsive throes before it could finally settle down. But 
it does not seem at all necessary, in order to put 
Edward's position in a true light, that we should blacken 
the character of those who ojiposed hia measures. Pro- 
bably no one acted in the best possible way. It is easy 
for us to sit in judgment. But Bigod, Bohun and their 
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party, acted substantially well. If Edward may be most 
fairly defended for preserving the rights of the Crown, 
which had been trampled in the dnst during the mise- 
rable reign of bis father, and supporting the honour of 
the realm so cruelly threatened, hia subjects may as 
fairly be defended for maintainiDg the principle of self- 
taxation, 80 newly won, so manirestly destined to be the 
main lever of our national liberties. Wliei'e would this 
country have been had they not asserted this principle? 
So deep-seated must be the gratitude of every .English- 
man for the stand 'thus made at the most critical period 
of our Constitutional history, that we can scarcely ayoid 
a lenient judgment, even though these men are justly 
chargeable with want of patriotism for their dogged 
obstruction of wars which lay at their door as much as 
at the King's. Wineldlsey's conduct is far less defen- 
sible than that of the barons, yet even he deserves the 
gratitude of Englishmen. 

And BO with regard to the clergy as a body. The pro- 
perty of the Church was, it is admitted on all hands, at 
this time enormous. It contributed in nothing like a 
fair proportion toward the expenses of the State, The 
clergy were supporting out of their funds two masters, 
and of these the Pope got more than the king. The 
thirteenth century had witnessed the establishment of 
Papal spoliation to an extent which had beeu previously 
unheard of. The question had thus come to a point at 
which solution was absolutely necessary. Should the 
Pope be permitted to dictate in civil matters, or should 
he not? Were the clergy to be masters or subjects of 
the king? Was the spiritual power, in short, or the 
temporal power, to have the upper hand in the general 
policy of the realm ? Nice, and yet most momentous 
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queBtions for a people to be called upon to settle ; ques- 
tions ever reciirriug, uot yet laid asleep 1 Who can 
venture to pronounce a baety condemnation of the 
leaders in such a struggle? Rather we may rejoice 
that men were willing to venture something in that day 
in defence of what they believed, and that, by the very 
force of the resistance of the opposite elements, a place 
for both has been preserved. For it was no truism then, 
as it seems to us now (though even Dean Milman, in 
his account of these transactions, curiously enough calls 
it a " bold yet tenable " principle), that those who would 
not contribute a fair share to the maintenance of the 
temporal power ouglit not to enjoy its protection. The 
clergy believed they were only asserting their ancient 
rights and their necessary independence when they said 
that they and the Pope were the judges of this "fair 
Bhare." Edward, his barona, aciJ, it may be said, the 
nation at large, thought differently.* His penetration 
convinced the King that the interference of the Papacy 
had become an anachronism. During times when 
scarcely any other check on royalty existed, it had, as 
the protector of religion, done its work. Its opposition 
to a William Rufus, a Henry I., a Henry II,, had been 
beneficial. It had, even later, performed good political 
service to England. But its moral influence was gone. 
Its policy towards Frederick II. and our owu Henry III,, 
its growing secularity, the eetabhslinient of the Inqui- 

* How eutirely tbe barona of EnglanJ alinred the viewa of their 
king is showQ by their celebrated lett«r to the Pope in 130L " We 
came to this unanimouH resolution, which, by God's assistoDce, wv 
intend never to depart from : tJiat out Sovereiga Lord the King is 
by no mtans obliged to own the juriBdiction of yo\ir coul't, or submit 
to your HolioeBs's Bentence with respect to his sovereignly over the 
kingdom of Scotland, or, iudced, iu any other temiioral matter." 
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of the new Parliament wliicii took shape in his reign. 
The devolution of tbeir function ob au Estate of the 
Realm on their separate House of Convocation, when 
they might and ought to have taken their place in the 
Parliament itself, was entirely, by the confession of all, 
their own shortsighted policy. Instead of a National 
Synod for epu-itual, and a Kepresentation in Parliament 
for political purposes, they chose a Convocation which 
was defective under both aspects, tliough far better than 
nothing. Perhaps, however, even thia remark borders 
upon useless speculation; for, after all, how can we tell, 
six hundi'ed years after the event, what would have, 
been really best or worst ? Edward's memory at least 
is clear in the matter. 

We must assuredly weigh these considerations before 
we allow ourselves to be carried away by the full tide 
of depreciation which meets us in inodei'n authoi-s when 
they speak of Edward's seizure of money, evasions of 
the Charters, oppression of the Chiux;h, and violence 
towards his subjecta generally. No doubt something of 
all thia sticks. We have no faultless prince before us. 
A love of power was aoarcely separable from so vigorous 
a character, trained in such a school of restless action ; 
but we must remember, also, that kings swore at their 
Coronation to maintain the rights of the Crowu, as well 
as that the obligation of an oath extorted by force has 
always been deemed questionable, independently of the 
notion, peculiar to a corrupted form of Christianity, that 
the Pope had the power of dispensation. Magna Charta 
was always regarded by the early Piantageuets as a 
violent invasion of their rightful prerogative. Hence 
its numerous Confirmations. Each of these w.is a fresh 
display of force on the part of the subject. Eaoli 
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made it more difficult for a ting to recur to the previons 
state of tliiogR. In the coarse of four or fire generationa 
the prerogfttive of the giibject (if we roay use the term) 
was as well eatablished as that of the Crown. The 
power of the purse had given to subjects what the power 
of the sword had given the Kormao kings and their 



We are not then too exclusively to regard the long 
conflict as that of an injured people perseveringly 
extorting their rights from faithless and slippery princes. 
Some, at least, of those princes believed they were 
acting conscientiously. Rather, it was a long course of 
adjustment of the relations of the different classes of 
society to the sovereign and to one another, running 
parallel with that which was taJdng place on the Con- 
tinent. Ever since the loss of Normandy (in 1204) the 
power of the Crown had been undergoing so rapid a 
decline that, by the middle of the century, government 
of any kind had become scarcely possible. The country 
was in much the same condition, constitutionally, as in 
the seventeenth century: old methods of government 
were pacing away, and the new had not been developed. 
The Edwardian settlement holds a similar place with 
that of the Itevolution, though the changes of the latter 
period were of far lesa importance. John and Henry III,, 
happily for England, had mined the old Norman posi- 
tion of English kings. The vast alienation of Crown 
lands which had been necessary to save the very exist- 
ence of royalty in Henry IIl.'s minority, had made a 
gap which Bomcthing else must till up. There was 
imminent danger during this century of a Constitution 
being fornieil of a vciy diffoi-eiit nature from that under 
«hicb wo have attaiuud our present jKisition, — one, as 
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men may think, better or worse, but certainly not the 
same. What would have been the issue of a struggle 
between a powerful nobility and a powerful clergy, with 
the Crown unable to hold the balance ? What the con- 
dition of a Third Estate prematurely called into pro- 
minence as the ally of one or the other? Territorial 
redivisions of our scarcely yet consolidated England 
would probably have taken place ; or, at best, some family 
raised to the throne less noble, less fitted for its post 
than the Plantagenet. Exactly such a chief as Edward 
seems at any rate to have been required for the times, — 
one who could command respect from the rude and 
turbulent for the now contemptible name of king, who 
could win the suffrages of tlie learned and politic by his 
sagacity and self-restraint, who could awe foreign 
Bovereigns by his fame, and reign in tlie hearts of the 
virtuous and industrious by his care for tlieir welfare, 
his domestic purity and his religious character. Hallam 
has remarked that public liberty might have been 
crushed in its infancy had an Edward succeeded John ; 
but we find him nowhero admitting that, without an 
Edward, the due power of the Crown, quite as necessary 
for the nation as public liberty in that age, would pro- 
bably have dropped altogether out of the Constitution. 
Panegyrics on our form of government lose much of 
their force when the successful efforts of those to whom 
one part of it is due are alone applauded. 

How remarkably have each of the three kings whose 
reigns span that wonderful century fitted into the place 
required for our Constitutional progress I Without a 
Jolm we might have failed to consecrate in our national 
infancy the right of resistance to tyranny. Without a 
Henry III. we might have failed to learn the art of 
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combination against tbe rule of foreigners, Papal inter- 
ference, and ecclesiastical immunities. But without t 
Edward we could hardly have leaped, as it were, during 
the space of one generation, out of a chaos of conflict 
into the settled gOTemment, the united society, the 
nation powerful for peace and war which we were at his 
death. Had he not checked the too vigorous growth of 
clergy and barons, and fostered the growth of the middle 
classes, they could hardly have fallen into the places 
they have since held. It required a strong hand, a wise 
head. The barons were all but petty sovereigns when he 
came to the throne ; the clergy had not yet learnt they 
were subjects ; the Pope still claimed coequal govern- 
ment in the realm ; the people had scarcely yet ap- ' 
peared, much less interfered, as a power. Before he dies, 
all are working harmoniously together. 

But if these arguments fail f o place Edward's conduct 
in any better Hght, if we still feel ourselves forced to 
regard him as a mere obstruction to the rising tide of 
liberty, let us at least remember to give bim the credit, 
of which we have already said that he cannot be robbed, 
of knowing when to give way. It is here we perceive the 
likeness between him and Queen Elizabeth, the unlike- 
ness between him and so many of our other princes. Ag 
soon as he perceives that the government can be carried 
on by the joint action of those who have united to oppose 
him, he frankly accepts and organizes the new state of 
things. He is reluctant to accept the Cliarter before 
means had been found for regular taxation ; but he bends 
himself to the problem, and his work has remained, 
with no very great alterations, down to our own day. 

We have occupied nearly all our time with the defen- 
sive portion of the question of Edward's greatness ; we 
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i at the commencement why such a courst; was neces- 
ary. To develop the jwsitive side of the subject would 
require another lecture. But it is in reality unnecessary, 
i'or the best histories are clear enough ou thia point, aud 
a few very simple references are sufficieut. It ia oaly 
needful to remove the iguoble Tarnish of later ages, and 
tlie true lineaments of the original come forth of them- 
Eelves. Let those who wish to be reminded of what he 
and his great lawyers did for English law ob8en,-e in 
Blackstone, not only how every portion of Real Property 
law was afiecfed by his reign, but see, in the concluding 
chapter of that great work, the testimony of the 
greatest lawyers to the value and importance of his legal 
' Bettlements ; or let them run their eye down the Statutes 
of his reign, and they will find them dealing with such a 
great variety of subjects as to show plainly how gigantic 
was the task which he accomplished. Let them turn to 
Prynne's Records, and Ihey will be astonished at the 
magnitude of the body of precedents laid down in this 
reign for the adjustmeut of the relations between Church 
and State, Still more might hia eul(^ist say of his 
settlement of our Representative system, as was said of 
Wren in St. Paul's, Si monumenluvi reqtitris eircumspiee. 
That the English Justinian had his Tribonian in the 
great Bishop Burnell, that the successful general waa 
served by such an able soldier-prelate as Anthony Beck, 
that the opposition to his arbitrary finance forced the 
king into a Constitutional position, these things detract 
3 whit from his glory. It is the man who can make, 
Bcover, and use instruments who deserves fame ; the 
1 who can organize for the future what was at the 
ment unmanageable. 

again, will it really detract from Edward's 
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greatness if we conuect his policy with that of his con- 
temporaries. We shall never comprehend his life and 
conduct as a whole until we have grasped the condition 
of Christendom and of the hnman mind at this period. 
For this king is, if ever a Hng of England was, a mem- 
ber of the great European royal family, and brings with 
bim a mder experience of European affairs than even 
the first Norman and first Plantagenet to whom England 
owed so much. Hia early residence in Gascony and his 
Castilian marriage, his five years' wanderings before hie 
coronation, his three years subsequently spent abroad, 
and his expedition against France, fall naturally into 
the career of the nephew by marriage both of Frederick 
II., — who, whatever else we may think of him, was 
certainly the moat brilliant emperor of the German 
series, — and of the greatest king of the Capetian 
dynasty, Louis IX. His early youth must have been 
familiar with the story of the chequered career of the 
first; his early manhood was influenced by personal 
intercourse with the second." Much, no doubt, of that 
remarkable union of the soldier, the statesman, and tiie 
devout Christian, which is to be found so rarely in his- 
tory, though less rarely in that age than any other, was 
learnt by Edward from bim of whom it has been said — 

" Where shall the Holy Cross find rest? 
Oq a, crown'd monarcli'a mailed breast. 
Like Bome bright angel o'er the darkling scene 
Through court and catnp he holds his hearoaward course serene." 

From these men he was learning his political lesson, and 
what a lesson it was I The world has never seen the 

* Matthew Paris has more than one letter from Frederick 11. to 
Henry III. The relations with St, Lotus were intimate. 
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Kke.* How could he but havo been influenced by it ? 
From tiiera he was learning to fill the place they vacated 
on the European stage, and to become like them, for «U 
posterity, the most famons monarch of hia nation. It ia 
remarkable that one centiiry should have witnessed the 
highest flight of royalty in the three greatest monarchies 
of the modem world. 

It has now become a trite historical statement that 
the twelfth century was that in which the human mind 
exhibited the greatest activity, and made the most 
wonderful advances. The effect of this march of intel- 
lect npon politics was scarcely felt before the thirteenth 
century ; and England, thougli lar before the rest of her 
neighbours on some points, especially in the foimdation 
laid for a Constitution, was somewhat behind in the in- 
tellectual race. 8he had yet to learn much from the 
Continent, and Edward I. was the great medium of 
transmission. In every department of government and 
of society he seems to have felt the European influenccB 
of that stirring age. His plana for the consolidation of 
the British Isles were identical with those with which he 
was familiar abroad. He was but adopting the policy 
which had for some time been pai-tially pursued in 
France with the most marked success. The North 
French provinces — which, in his father's time, had 
scarcely been more French than Scotland English — 
were already so satisfied with their incorporation into the 
French monarchy, that they refused the well-intentioned 
proposals of St. Louis to restore them to their old 
masters. The process was going on in many other 

' See Sismondi'a eatimate of St. Louis and tie work of tlio last 
sixteea years of his relga ('Hiat. des Franfiiia') : and Milm^w for 
Fred. II. 
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directions. As England waa losing her position on the 
Continent, it seemed only tlie more necessary she should 
integrate her own island populations. The resemblanca 
to St. Louis may further beTeraarked in the practical 
instinct which taught him to use the feudal system aa 
he found it, for the purpose of carrying his schemes 
into execution.. 

Next, it was an age of lawyers and legislation. Fre- 
derick had been the great legislator of Italy, Louis of 
France, The "Establishments" of St.Louis was the great 
work of the age. Feudalism had now imbibed the full 
influences of Soman law, and required remodelling for 
the growing middle class. England was ripe for her 
Establishments also, and Edward with his lawyers gave 
them. Li Edward's proceedings with the ecclesiastics 
we may plainly trace the hand of the lawyers, but St. 
Louis and Blanche had been as remarkable aa Edward 
for the combination of devoted piety with a stem re- 
solution to check ecclesiastical abuses. 

It waa the age of Representative governments. Castile 
and Aragou, countries with which Edward was well 
acquainted, had preceded England by a century and a 
half, Frederick II,, a generation before Montfort 
Bought that method of protecting himself against t 
Crown, had summoned representatives in Italy.* Lonia 
had commenced the practice of summoning burghers in 
France. It was Edward's glory to lay tho foundations 
of parliamenlary government deeper and fiimer than 
any, English Parliaments up to Edward's lime had 

" Yet Sir James Mackintoeh believed that " Montfort w 
inBtrutnent of liiscloBiog to the world that great institution of repre- 
Bentiition which was to introduce inlo popular governments & regu- 
larity Mid order," &b.— ' History of England,' vol i. p, 238, 




ten like the rndimentary fossils, precursory to existing 
species, which we find in the earlier geological strata. 
From his reign we trace without a break what we still 
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It was an age of UniTersities. Frederick in Italy, 
Blanche and Louis in France, had .protected and deve- 
loped them. Edward's reign is full of evidence that he 
lidered this work to have a special claim upon him. 
The age had taken up the correction of debased 
nage." Like St. Louis, Edward drove the foreign 
in oat of his kingdom, aud cried doivn the base cro- 
cards and pollards of his day. In his careful develop- 
ment of commerce he had been preceded by Frederick 
and Louis. His treatment of the Jews has been 
harshly judged, but it was the will of the nation, and ran 
parallel with the Continental movement. The policy 
had a deeper seat in the commercial instincts of the day 
than is sometimes supposed. Europe had outgrown the 
need of so exclusive and offensive a body of capitalists, 
and Christians were now ready to take their place. Many 
other traces of sympathetic action between England 
and the Continent might be noted. Edward in every 
case improved on his model. England had the best of 
what the age produced. How much the social and 
political advance of the Continent would have affected 
England in the thirteenth century had it not been for 
him, no one can say ; but through him mainly it came. 

" On this point Brunne'a Langtoft quaintly Kays; — 

" Edward did smjtfl romidfl penjr bfllfpeay^ ftrtlijDg, 
The croicQ passed the bouiide of alle thorghont thu l^ug; 
The Kynge's side selle be the hede and hii naine written, 
The croice side what cite it vriu in coinsd and icnytten. 
The powBre man ne the preste the penj praises notbing, 
Men gyf God the lest, tha feSe him with ■ fertbjng." 
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Hi Surely, then, this is not a king whose memory Ed(_ 
■ lishmen can allow to fade. I-et us eum up his claims i 
our admiration. Of great natural gifts, accompanied 
by the most splendid skill in using them, we find 
abundance. We hate the beauty of person, the phy- 
sical force*, the splendid knighthood, the unconquered 
generalship of a hero, — the foresight, patience, pru- 
dence, and mental activity of a great man, to a degree 
and in a combination very seldom found in any indivi- 
dual. Of the cfTect on his age enough has been said. 
No one questions his zeal for what he believed to be the 
welfare of his country, nor the largeness of the views he 
entertained of promoting her greatness and security. 

»0n no part of our social, military, ecclesiastical, and 
* He was "ab humerii et supra" abovo tho common heiglit, 
" BBpectu pulcbtT, raagnie statune et elegantis formni" (HemiDg- 
fotd). Again Trivet tells ua, he waa " elfgantis fomuB, statnrffi pro- 
oerie qua ab humero et supra commuai populo pneemiuebat . . . Crous 
lata, cetcraque fades poriliter diapoaibi, eo exccpto quod slnistri 
oculi palpebra demiaaior patemi aspeotus similitudinem exprimebat ; 
lingua bliesa, cui tamen efGcaz facundia." He aiao apeaka of the 
" nfirvoua vivacity " of h;a anns, the prominence of hia chest, and the 
length of hia I^b, bo that hia sent on horseback wiia exceedingly 
firm. Hence hia name Longshanks. Hume adds the epithet 
"bmallness" to the lenj^th of hia legs. I have not been able to 
I find the authority for it. It is apparently a Scotch embellishment 
" Of the taking of Berwick Bmnne's Langtoft sjieakH thus : — 



Might not Gibbon have abided Edward to bis very select liat of 
I beroes (only four in bU history) who combined in a great degree the 
[ peiBonal prowesa of theaoldier with the qualities of high generalship? 
Ji Edward might at least rank with Pyrrhua and Henri Quatre, if he 
I Wold not be placed with Alexander the Great and BelisariuB. There 
T are numerous records of hia chivalrous fijats of daring. Mr. Pearson 
I obUb him "brave almost to insanity." 
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political condition, lias he I'ailed to leave IiisimpressioD. 

He is/oriis, et in seipso (oius, teres atque rotundus. Of 
bim more than any other of our mouarchs it may be 
eaiA that all previous English history convergea to 
his reigu, and all that is subsequent diverges from it 
Even those who find most fault with him sum up hia 
character in words which express aa much or more ad- 
miration than they bestow on auy other of our monareha, 
If they cannot agree uixin a candidate for the first place, 
they seem to fix on hirn for the second, and this once in 
ancient story settled a question of pre-eminence. Of 
his private life we have also spoken. Where shall we 
find his equal in respect of domestic virtues ? As to his 
motives, as far as miiu can judge, the chroniclers leave 
no doubt of his reaching the full standard, the high tone 
which we find, now and then in the elevated personagea 
of that age, of his being filled with the very essence of 
that lofty chivalry which was new-born from the crusa- 
ding and religious element of late introduced into feu- 
dalism. If, as we have seen, there are stages of his 
career which betoken severity of character and a too 
great strictness in pursuing what he believed to be right, 
even though mixed np with innumerable acts of mercy 
and forgiveness, we may observe the same characteristic 
in each one of those whom mankind most fully agrees 
to honour — in a Charlemogne, an Alfred, and a St. 
Louis. It is the condition of estahiishing order in a 
rude iige. What is wanted before all things is a " good 
peace." We are little able to imagine in these days of 
law and police what a medijeval society really was. 

We compare him with those who, smce Charlemagne 
and Alfred, have received or claimed tlie title of " great." 
How small do they appear ! With onr own Alfred alone 
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we shall find it safe to place him. Like him he was 

more a restorer and an adapter than an originator ; like 
him he was trained in adversity and nursed in war. His 
life, like his, was one long devotion to the service of his 
country. Like him he was not ashamed to make reli- 
gion, pubhcly and privately (though not in the same 
degree), the companion of his daily hfe ; like him he 
was the first and ablest in doing that which he set his 
subjects to do. He has not the literary claim to our 
admiration possessed by Alfred ; but, like him, he has 
left his mark on the country indelibly. He has not, 
like him, been saluted with the title of " the Great ;" 
but he was called by the writers of the next generation 
" Edward the Good." It has been to our shame as a 
nation that we have been so careless of a Eoyal reputa- 
tion, and that so little effort has been made to restore 
him hia righta. Perhaps the time is at hand when 
a more enhghtened pubhc opinion will repair the 
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LECTUEE II. 

ANCIENT AND MODEKN rOLITICS. 
NoVEMUEE 12, 1801. 

The text of one of Do Tocqueville'a greatest works ia 
this : " A uew science of politics is indispensable for a 
new world;" and the fulfilment of many of his predictions 
as to the course of events in the United States has gone 
far to strengthen the sense which has been generally 
entertained of his political sagacity. But such a sen- 
tence jars strangely on the ears of men who have been 
accustomed to deal with politics as a science of which 
they learn the rudiments in Plato and Ariatotle.Thn- 
oydides and Tacitus, and who are accustomed to such 
interpreters as Thirlwall and Grote, Arnold and Cole- 
ridge, Niebuhr and Sir Gleorge Cornewall Lewis. There 
is, no doubt, a sense in which De Tocqueville's words 
are true, as we shall see further on ; but, broadly 
stated, they are scarcely true. Indeed the converse is 
more correct. It may be asked whether there is any- 
thing in the science of politics which is really new. It 
may be said that the progress of society may require 
ftesh rules and develop new phenomena, but that these 
phenomena have at least a remarkable resemblance to 
others which history has handed down to us, and these 
rules are little more than adaptations of the principles 

miliar to the earlier writers on politics. 
I We must not stop to inquire into the causes of the 
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illuatration of the principles wbich should guide the 
reading of all history, riz., that human nature is always 
identical, and that no lesson of the past is to be thrown 
away by those who are called upon to deal with the 
Surely no advance of modern ficience has 
, or can affect, these principles.* But it is 
one thing to write history in the spirit of a partisan ; 
it is another to take the history of the past as we find 
it, stripped of all disguises, and to enquire where the 
principles of ancient politics have any affinities with our 
own. It would be a curious specimen of reaction if, in 
an age of educated thought, men were deliberately and 
persistently to insist on depriving themselves of what 
most truly constitutes education. t 

Let us proceed then to limit our ground to the re- 
quirements of a lecture. Leaving the coneideration 
of other phases of antiquity, let us turn our eyes to 
Greece. There are, obviously, peculiar reasons why we 
cannot neglect the lessons drawn from Grecian history. 
Nothing in the whole history of the world has in any 
degree answered to the condition of modem Europe 
lite the confederation of Grecian States. Ancient 
Roman history may help us to trace by its light the 
rise of a particular modem nation ; we may trace many 
resemblances between particular States in medieval 
Italy and the larger ones of modern Europe ; or we 
may, on the other hand, fairly call mediasval Venice the 

* Tbucydides, at any rate, assigna the probabililj of 
of eveata as the reasoa for writing hia history ; — idu juiAdirreir 

Thuc. I, 22. 

+ For mnny valunble remarka 




afdifeirheMgtfci!— Trw rin«Mlnrit»aew-fc 
pcel«^|M« of Ae lUe <]f tkiap viAa oar o«i 

wUtA iwMlera Eanpe hM mmed hs b 

mimee of Jiplfiary, Ae itfaffa of ] 

Uw.lfae raineMcirti of pditia, tbe e 

meots of dooaertie KCev Ae Rne Azta^ and the E 

nadeni Uleralore, hsTe ben in a great l ai e in, ■■ 

w« all kiKFW, ber gift ; ibe baa been to Eorope wfaaft 

Oreece «ra» to Bome ; tbioogb her hands las .been 

I psMMd on tbe lordi irhicli ebe receiv^ed from the East. 

I Ifnt, after all, the fatA remaina. The product of this 
jtta]iftii infliicDce on the rest of Eorope, as exhiUted in 

[ orjr tiuif^M, 18 but the reproduction of the type with whitJi 

' we are fomihar in a macb more ancient commimity ; 

I thf) ff»tarf.-« of long-buried political ancestors hare most 

I iarc-ly reappeared in tbeir remote descendants. For 
a confederacy of entirely independent states, sach as 
W><H ftxinto in Eun»pe, — looser ind^ than that of Greece, 
liiit united by numerous common ties, and aesistlng one 
snotlutr'H [trogruds by their intereouree and rivalry, — we 

; tnutft jutcewd 1o anolber Kiiropo, a Europe in miniatnre, 
but (wiupeiiiating for want of space by the intensity of 

I JU political life.t For tlie model of a self-governed 

■ • Mr, Vtomim hiw drawn out iiii interegting parallel of this sort 
I III ttio Oxfunl iud Onralirldga Eisftys. 

+ " Tliit dllt* of oiicimit Ur«*o wqto cnst in the Imppy mixiuro 
of iiriliiTi unci liiili^imiiiiUTicc wlilcli i» roi^iileJ on n lai^er scale, but 
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people, with all the machinery such government re- 
quires, with all the brilliaut eonaequeoces of rapid 
pohtical development, with all the disastera which are 
sure to dog the steps of a too rapid development, for 
all the lessons, therefore, which are likely to be most 
useful for modem society, we must turn to the gloning 
pages of the great Greek authors. 

Do men say that the lapse of so many ages creates 
insuperable difficulties with regard to such lessons? 
Perhaps tiiey are smaller than is supposed, Christi- 
anity has leavened onr institutions and softened our 
mannei-s ; but the acts of nations towards one anothpr 
are really very much the same in principle as in the 
fifth century B.a Politicians are guided by very much 
the same motives ; the forces which bind society to- 
gether are all but identical. Bailways and steamers 
have not changed much, perhaps, besides the surface of 
things. New worlds have taken their place in East 
and West along with the old, but only to prove the 
unity of the human race. Men communicate their 
ideas by the newspaper and the cheap press, but it may 
be questioned if the number of those who have an in- 
telligent notion of politics is larger in proportion to the 
mass than in some of the old Grecian States. It is 
probable that in every Christian country, in spite of an 
occasional retrogression, a real progress is going on, 
and it is certain that each development of civilization 

in a looser form, by the nations of modem Europe : the union of 
language, religion, and manners, wiiich lendera them the speolatore 
and judges of eaoli other's tnerit : the indopeadence of government 
and interest which asserta their separate freedom, snd excites them 
to BtriTe for pre-eminence in the cari.tr of glory." — Gibbon's ' Decline 
and Fall,' o. 53. 
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commences from a higher level than its predec 
bat it is also possible to adopt a method of speaking 
about modem progress which is not very far removed 
from cant. The course of events is only too constantly 
and relentlessly exposing those glorifications of modem 
civilization with which we are so familiar. In short, 
while it would be vain to bring forward the examples 
of antiquity, if it were not possible to promote progresB 
by so doing, it would be useless unless the elementary 
conditions of the society in which we live were sub- 
stantially the same." 

But it is not only the general resemblance of the 
relative position of the two sets of States to one another 
that has attracted the attention of so many writers. 
It is that both ancient Greece and modem Europe 
seem to have arrived at much the same stage of political 
life when an event happened of eqnally overpowering J 
importance in eaeli case. Of course much depends osf 
taking au accurate estimate of such political positioi 
and it must be admitted that to enppose every State! 
must necessarily go tlirough a similar process of rise, 

• Oq this whole subject of usiDg tie eipcrience of jwst biBtory, 
Bee 'An luaugural Lecture' by the late lamented Dr. Shirley, 
Profensor of Ecclesiiwlical History in the UniferHity of Oxford. It 
is full of warniugB agniust a slaviab vm of parallels and the mistake 
uf forgetting that the progreaa of mankind is rather that of the 
growth of organic life than a recurrence of cycles of aimilar ereots. 
At first sight some of the points so well drawn out in his lecture 
(which preceded tlie one hero given hy a few days) might be siipixjBed 
toleadtoadiffercut concluHion from that adopted in thotest ; but the 
Lecturer has t)ie entisfaclion of recollecting how positively Dr. Shirley 
disclaimed that notion, and professed his agreement with the qiiaUfied 
and gimrdcd use of ancient political lessons which it has here been 
altempWii lo set forth. His remarks were meant indeed to apply to 
some of the very errors which arc exposed in this place. 
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SQlminatioii and decay, is a somewhat arbitran,' assump- 
tioD. All that can be said is that something of the 
sort is discernible in the history of every State witii 
which we are acquainted, and that it is natural to 
expect the future to be very like tlie past. The period 
of the Peloponnesian War and that of the French Kevo- 
lution have been, then, regarded aa those of a very 
similar political and intellectual development, and to 
have b3en followed by a aomewhat similar change both 
in Greece and Europe ; while the war in each case 
affected the whole series of States, overtaking each of 
them in different stages of political esistence, but 
shaping the subsequent course of all, breaking up the 
fountains of society, opening up new modes of thought, 
leaving marks upon the language, affording magnificent 
examples of military and naval glory. 

The previous career of both seta of Statea has had so 
much in common, that men might be pardoned if they 
worked out various points of parallelism only too far. 
In their very infancy, their formation, we have the 
same phenomenon, — that mixture of races which is 
the parent of all vigorous nationality, the conquest of 
a weaker and more civilized by a ruder and stronger 
people. The Achtean and Dorian conquests of the Pelas- 
gians represented very faithfully that marriage of the 
masculine with the feminine elements of society which 
was witnessed, so many centuries later, when the har- 
bariana formed the modern States of Europe by their 
conquest of the Roman provinces. The immediate 
product of that mixtiu'e of peoples was remarkably 
similar, for it was the very form which mediceval 
■ Europe presented, a Feudal System," rudely but securely 
• See Mr, GladatoiiB's 'HoQier,'j'iissim. 
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binding together the scattered frapmcnts of society. 
Then in each case, when that feudal system has done 
its work, we have a common enterprise of all tho 
States, a Siege of Troy, a Cnisading Esodus, using up 
and getting rid of the anpembundant product of the 
military system, bringing those separate politici into 
sort of confederation, and enlarging and enriching the 
common stock of ideas and institutions. Then, a 
common enemy, the Persian of old, the Turk of thf 
Middle Ages, ever forcing by necessity a certain har- 
mony on selfish and discordant members of the coi 
federation ; — common losses, common victories, 
doing its appointed \vork in solidifying the whole 
a common book of reference, historical, moral, religiou% 
political, — for Homer was the Bible of the Greeks;* — 
a struggle for pre-eminence among the States in colo- 
nization and commerce, the formation in each case of 
somewhat different types of political government in 
different States, but with a general resemblance to one 
another which wholly distinguishes them from other 
communities. In the course of time, as the States in 
each case develop their individuality and act with 
more organized State force, while at the same time the. 
fiommou enemy ceases to be formidable, frequent wai 
take place with one another. Tlien, when the excit< 
ment of these national contests had somewhat bej^ 
to subside, and they had done their work in forming aa 
International Law, when the most vigorous nationi 
life was showing itself within the bosom of each State, 
we have the emergence of one member of the confedera- 
tion into such a position of pre-eminence, with a de- 
velopment of such a boundless ambition, and a form of 
■ Sec Mr. Gladjttonc'n ' Homer,' pawim. 
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political goTernment within that State which so affected 
the peace of its neighboure, offending each in the place 
where it was most susceptible of affront and alive to 
danger, that a general league was found necesaary in 
order to reduce the offender to its ancient position. 
This war is in each case a war of opinion as much as 
a war of Belf-preservation. and lasting for more than 
twenty years, though at the beginning expected to be 
but a short war,* broken indeed by a hollow and delu- 
sive peace which was scarcely distinguishable from war. 
In each case the off'ender develops a desperate energy 
which no one could have the least foreseen, and which 
makes it a match for ail its foes combined. In each 
case alike the quarrel becomes internecine, develops 
new types of commanders, and demands unheard-of 
sacrifices. There is nothing which is not drawn within 
its vortex ; and it is only concluded by the complete 
overthrow of the State which had been the original 
cause of the war. 

Such has been the parallelism, though never perhaps 
fully drawn out, which has coloured consciously or un- 
consc-iously the writings of so mauy authors. Historians 
ofGreece professedly direct their remarks to the modem 
history while they are recounting the ancient. Mr, 
Mitford set the example on a great scale. His history — 
which, with many obvious faults, was a great advance 
for its day — showed a very decided Tory hue in every 
line. Bishop Thirlwall was far from copying Mr. 
I Mitford. Hia calm and philosophical pages may be 
laid to represent the Whig view of the period; while 

* Bnrke stood aimoat alone in liis prediction that the war which 
10 great a share in eliciting his countrjmeu to uaderlokc 
mid be a long war. 
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Mr. Grote has lately recast the wliole subject no a etill 
grander scale, aod on the principles of the moet " ad- 
vanced " political school. It is because this last remark- 
able work has for the moment eo nearly BuperEcded 
all others that it is well to remind ourselves that he 
haa not superseded the contemfforary historians them- 
selves, and that if we want to make full use of the 
lessons of those times, we shall do well to take what 
such a writer as Thucydides tells us without following 
too closely any party interpreters, 

The very sketch given above, concise to the ntmost 
degree as it is, involves an appeal from Mr. Grote 
to TJincydides himself. Dazzled by the blaze of glow- 
ing eulogy which the modem writer has heaped upon 
the Constitution and early successes of Athens, we 
might be in danger of forgetting the deliberate judg- 
ment of one who knew them well, and whose opinions 
cannot be put aside. All that we can attempt here 
is to recall the facts of that deliberate judgment, pro- 
testing against the attempt to overthrow it. From 
him it is that we learn what was the true cause of this 
tj-pical Peloponnesian war, viz., the just and natural 
dread entertained of the power which Athens had long 
iieen so busily engaged in acquiring. He points signi- 
ficantly to the iiuquitous seizure of the treasure which 
had been confided to her as the trustee for the rest of 
Greece. He gives a faithful picture of the arrogance 
with which she treated Ijoth her allies and her enem' 
From him we discover the ubiquitous presence of that 
proselytisiug spirit which made all non-democratic go- 
vernments insecure. From htm we learn the true cha- 
racter of the demagogues whom, after the death of 
Pericles, the Athenian Constitution carried to (he head 
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r affaire. From Am we learn to perceive, ami ljy liim 
are distinctly tauglit, the impossibility of good order 
at home or success abroad iu ttie long run wliere a 
State ia governed by an unchecked Democracy. What 
avails the most elaborate attempt to sliake our faith 
jn these facts, and rob us of the lessons thoy convey ? 
The more we study the other contemporary authors, 
the more we shall learn to trust this great writer ; the 
more we perceive the touches of magnaDimity and 
candour he incidentally displays, the less willing shall 
we bo to entertain the suggestions of moderns as to 
the motives which might have swayed him in pro- 
nouncing his opinions. 

We may defend the parallel which we have sketched 
still further. It might be objected that if the unjust 
and arbitrary assumption of power by Athens, under 
the pressure of a democratical government, and the 
drawing upon her in consequence of the whole force of 
the neighbouring States, is taken as a foreshadowing 
of the French Revolutionary War in its motives, its 
circumstances and its results, we find ourselves com- 
paring an essentially naval with an essentially military 
power, a Constitution which had gradually worked 
itself out into a Democracy with one that started full- 
grown, a State of extremely small dimensions, which 
had appropriated to itself what was then a wide Empire, 
with one whose natural greatness was in itself consider- 
able. But these are surely not vital points of dififer- 
ence. France had, besides the temporary similarity 
above noticed, many inhereut elements which served to 
identify her with Athens. She had long given the tone 
to European fashion. Her language was as much the 
polite language of other nations as the Attic amongst 
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Hellenes. Her leadiDg place io Earopean politics, the 
ability of her wrifera, the clevemeaa, restlessness, lore 
of glory, and vivacity of her people, the elegance of 
her capital, and the extent to which at least the ex- 
ternal polish of civilization had penetrated her society 
— all this and much more might be brought forward 
on the other side. 

So with the enemies of France. ^Tiile she is faben 
to represent the Ionic type, to which her laige share 
of the old Roman and Celtic elements corresponds,* 
the Teutonic and Sclavonic nations are taken to repre- 
sent the Dorian. The monarchical and aristocratic 
governments of these nations, the fear, horror, and 
indignation with which, penetrated by the influence 
of traditions of innate superiority, they beheld the 
triumphant outburst of Republican fervour, the slow- 
ness of their movements, their adherence to routine, 
the haughty awkwardness of tbeir early attempts 
at coercion, not unmixed with reprehensible motives 
and selfisb acts, the tenacity with which they pursued 
tbeir object in spite of the most galling defeats and 
the extraordinary difficulties of keeping the confedera- 
tion together, the constant employment, till taught by 
disaster, of incompetent officers, — all this marks off a 
resemblance to the history of the Peloponueaian war 
which will be most clearly appreciated by those who 
are most familiar with botli periods of history. The 
parallel might even be carried into the prominent 
persons and minuter circumstances of the two wars 
with almost as marked a resemblance, but it wUl be 




" This Celto-Romftn bnaia of FrEDcli r 
ItiBO an analogy to Attic Ptlasgianisin. 
cthnologimi aHiuity. 
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more iii place to refer to the spirit in flhich eacli con- 
teat was cflrried on. 

Of course no odq who defended tlus parallel would 
expect any one to agree with him if he suggested tliat 
all the good was to be found on one siile, all the bad 
on the other. The courage whicli rose superior to 
defeat was to be found on both sides in both periods. 
They were wars of giants. But where do we see the 
true fruits of Atheniim democracy ? Is it in Pericles, 
Nicias, or Socrates, who may be said to have been its 
victims; or in Cieon, Alcibiades, the Thirty Tyrants, 
and the Sophists ? Has 'Mr. Grote really reversed the 
judgment which wo form of the demagogues aud cor- 
rupt teachera of the period from the philosophers, 
historians, aud poets of their own time ? We may be 
pardoned for doubting it. Or where shall we look for 
the characteristic fruils of the French democracy? 
In the virtues of the Girondistes and valour of the 
Vendeaus, or in the "liberty and equality" of a 
Robespierre and the sanguinary dictatorship of a 
Napoleon? Englishmen have not yet forgotten what 
was burnt into the national mind of the laet genera- 
tion. There is certainly something to be said in 
fovour of the view wliich traces a similarity between 
the fruits of Democracy in the two periods, and 
observes in the conduct of the confederacies against 
Athens and France a high-minded protest similarly 
made against the infringements of moral and religious 
sanctions. 

Thus much by way of attempt to weaken the im- 
pression too generally entertained that we are so lar 
removed from ancient times that any ai^iiments de- 
duced from their politics must be of little value. We 
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may differ sa to tlie precise analogies of different his- 
tories, and no one would dream of pressing them too 
far; — analogies, like metaphors, will never run upon 
four legB ; but some sort of repetition of events arising 
out of similar combinations at the two periods vrill at 
least be admitted to have taken place. 

Let 113 consider the Grecian history of this period 
under another aspect. Let us inquire whether the 
internal development of Athenian polities does not 
offer some sort of parallelism to our own. Great Britain 
was in the aristocratic stage of her Constitution when 
she led the alliance against France : while that country 
had suddenly leaped to the highest pitch of Athenian 
development. Since that time our own country has 
passed through many changes, some marked and rapid, 
some slow and, during their opGiution, scarcely per- 
ceptible. Our population at the end of the last century 
was only half what it is now. King, Lords and Com- 
mons, represented hut a curiously checked and tempered 
aristocracy. But now, though we retain the old forms, 
the democratic element has assumed a wholly different 
position, and the Athena of Thucydides may he fertile 
in examples which may be full of instruction to the 
England of to-day. How like a page of English 
political life is the history of Athenian party warfare ! 
How little have we to change beyond the names and 
the language 1 

Nor is it wonderful that it should be so. All really 
self-governed States must exhibit the common feature of 
Party-government. The process by which such go- 
vernment is formed must be the same in all. When 
the tyrannies and oligarchies and aristocracies under 
which society has gained its consistency have made way 
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for popular goTennneut, parties fall into their places. 
The old depositaries of power do not give way without 
a straggle. Family iuflucnee, education, and wealth, 
have a great tendency to hold their own. But a vau- 
TiKtK o;(Xot, or a niauufacturiug and raechanic popu- 
lation, increases and multiplies. It finds leaders. It 
insists (very naturally) on being represented. Tlie new 
interests press on ; the old resist. Parties fall as natu- 
rally into a Conservative and an Innovating party in 
the fifth century b,c. as in the nineteenth century a.d. 
They exhibit the same types, the same shades of differ^ 
ence, adopt the same rules. It requires but a moderate 
knowledge of the subject to enable us to detect at 
Athens the presenre, for example, of the older states- 
man never ceasing to regret every change, however 
slight, in the Constitution or foreign policy of the State, 
for ever wishing to bring back even the abuses of 
ancient times, and attributing every disaster to some pre- 
vious concession, — the political retrogressionist, in short. 
We find it easy to point out his direct opponent^ the 
man who thinks everything indefensible in exact pro- 
portion to its antiquity, and every one equally fit to 
govern, be his stake in tbe country or his mental culti- 
vation wliat it may, — tbe man of abstract right, the man 
of the present. We can discern the men who rejoiced 
in the removal of patent abuses, who made the best of 
Bueh changes as had been inevitable, but resolved to 
make a stand upon what they thought the essential safe- 
guards of their polity, and to preserve its balance by 
adjustments suited to their times. We can point to the 
politicians who habitually allowed their perception of 
the benefits to be derived from change (often very closely 
connected with benefits to themselves), to overpower 
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the sense they still entertained of the value of their 
institutions ; and who are in effect foiind on the same 
side as the mere demagogue. We distinguish the high- 
minded politician and the selfish, corrupt trader in 
politics. We see parties sometimes divided on foreign 
politics alone, sometimes on domestic politics, some- 
times on both. And while we find much wliich illus- 
trates the usefulness of party government, wo cannot 
but observe of course the grossest cases of abuse. What, 
in fact, we call " human nature " betrays itself at every 
torn, and enables ua to read the history of our own 
party struggles in those of Athens. Scarcely a character 
presents itself before us without reminding us of some 
one who occupies or has occupied the very same place 
amongst ourselves. 

It is obvious that this is not the place from which 
particular gimilarities should be verified by illustrations 
drawn from the leaders of our own day. Yet there is one 
wliich is irresistible, and of which the subject is just re- 
moved to a, su£Gcient distance in the past to Justify us 
in making the reference, — the parallel afiforded by the 
careers of Pericles and William Pitt. It is true that in 
this case the exact coincidence of the political stages to 
which the States they respectively administered had at- 
tained is wanting. The Athens of Pericles is far ahead 
in the democratic race of the England of Pitt. But it 
may serve our present purpose to show how the accidents, 
80 to speak, of party governments may throw up from 
time to time men of essentially the same type.' This ia 
again scarcely a new parallelism ; but the misrepro- 

* "Practical examples ore real models." Sir G. C. Lawia, in 
' MeLhoda of ObBiTratioii ' &c,, vol. ii. p. 220. 
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seutatioiis \vliii;]i bavo gi'adually gathereil round both 
these statesmeD, the false colouring which lias bc^eii 
put ujKin their simplest acta by the industrious efforts 
of modem partisans, and the clearer light which is 
once more breaking upon the periods in which they 
lived, may excuse, perhaps, our dwelling on it for a 
few moments. 

These great men have filled a much larger space 
than any others in the political history of their re- 
spective countries ; the glory which they each acquired 
has inseparably connected itself with that of their own 
people ; the periods which they illuminated (though, 
BS we have seen, not corresponding to one another in 
Constitutional history), have been by common consent 
emphatically the golden age of each State. Their 
names have, therefore, notorioualy become the battle- 
ground of party, the watchwords of opinion, Perhaps 
each year makes it more easy to place them in their 
true position, 

Such points as the foUovnng will at least be admitted 
by all :■ — their appearance at a time when their States 
were in a condition to he virtually governed by the 
sagacity and eloquence of a single person, with no 
further right to govern them than that acquired by 
his own personal ascendancy ; the fact that their re- 
spective States had been prepared by the predecessors 
of these men for a high standard, and had not yet been 
debased by the political deterioration of a succeeding 
age ; and, in connection with this fact, the matchless 
superiority of the political education each had received, 
the one under Themistocles and Aristides, the other 
under Lord Chatham, Bm-ke, and the galaxy of great 
men who flourished in tiie first period of George I1I.'b 
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reign ; the extraordinary character of their eloquence, 
rivalled occasionally by their contemporaries, but out- 
living and eventually dwarfing them all; the position 
attained in each case quite as much by the incorruptible 
probity and unquestionable public spirit of the men as 
by their success in debate ; the simplicity of life of 
each, standing out exceptionally in an age fast becoming 
luxurious and artificial ; the wisdom each sought and 
found outside the sphere in which his public life was 
cast, the one from Anaxagoras and the pliilosophers of 
the day, the other from the great works of antiquity,i 
but etill more perhaps from intercom'se with such 
as WUherforee ; the unusual amount of foresight ai 
sagacity each naturally possessed, and which 
strengthened by a long career of public activity 
imperturbable calmness witli which they met the sur^i 
sea of opposition which from time to time seemed al 
to overwhelm them ; the very appearance and manner 
the men, their haughtyj defiant mien, their ri 
dignity ; tlie fulness and completeness of the grasp wil 
which they seized the subject in hand ; tlie unwearit 
patience with which they devotee! themselves to buBi-- 
ness ; their very death iu harness, devoting their latest 
energies to the service of their country. It is not too 
much to say that future historians will probably describe 
the government of Great Britain during Pitt's ministry 
by the very words, mutatis mutandis, in which Thucy- 
dides described the government of Greece in the time 
of Perir.'Ies — " It was called a Democracy, but it was in 
reality the rule of the first man," " 
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It may be objected that one was the meaiiB of popu- 
larising his State, while the other ruled as the head of 
the party wliich resisted popular dictation ; in other 
words, that one would in modern language be classed 
with Whigs, the other with Toriea. Granted ; but we 
shall see they had much more in common than is 
sometimes supposed. The way in which each used his 
marvellous aacendancy was remarkably similar, and cer^ 
tainly each worked on a similarly grand conception 
of the mission of his State. 

Coining into power as Pitt did, when the struggle 
with our American colonies had just been brought to an 
end, and when the mistakes of his predecessors had 
dimmed the glory acquired in his father's time, it 
was bis noble conception to make use of the opportu- 
nity in order to consolidate, to reform, to build up on a 
secure foundation the Coustitutiou and the foreign rela- 
tions of his country. How well he succeeded during 
that magnificent decade of his administration which has 
never been surpassed in our history is familiar to all ; 
how he settled our Indian government, brought order 
into our finance, established commercial relations with 
France, supported the movement for abolishing the 
slave-trade, settled the great Constitutional question of 
the Regency, obtained, without prejudice to his own 
independence, the entire confidence of the last king 
who exercised the power of former dynasties, laid the 
foundations of that Union with Ireland which he lived 
to complete with his own hand, laid the equally secure 
fouudations of a Reform of Parliament, and by the 
vigour of his diplomacy aa well as his domestic govern- 
ment caused his country to be respected abroad to an 
extent which had never been experienced in modem 
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timeB, except under the influence of Cromwell and 
Marlborough, — all thia is now beyond dispute.* 

No less grand, though destined to be less advan- 
tageous to his State, was the conception of Pericles. 
Whether he perceived from the first that his country- 
men had gone too far in their perilous policy at home 
and abroad to be turned out of their path, and so threw 
himself into the stream, resolved to lead them for their 
good and to gain such power as might enable him to 
restrain them in their furious career, or whether his 
position was only the result of circumetaneea, gradually 
influencing him as his political life proceeded, cannot 
now be ascertained. Perhaps in no other case has such 
an attempt so nearly succeeded : and yet it was all too 
late. While he lived, the monster he had fostered, 
or been obliged to fost«r, could, though with infinite 
difficulty, be guided ; when he died, it could hut 
rush to destruction. To raise his own State to supre- 
macy, to render her safe from attack, to beautify her 
so that all might learn to look up to her with pride, 
to sow her institutions broadcast all around, to make 
her the eye, the model, the school of Greece, the soul 
of the universe, the awful personification of reason 
and strength, attracting all by love and wisdom and 
majesty, the natural barrier against Persian barbaric 
force, aa well as against the vulgar arrogance of unen- 

• The remarkable work of Voc SyM on the French Ravolution 
has appeared in the Engliah tranBlation sioce tbia Lecture was 
delivered. Id vol. ii. p, 252, there occurs much suoli an estimate of 
Pitt's conception a; in the text: — "All these plana, the completiou 
of which was to bring the epoch of 1688 to a dose and open a new 
era for England, , , , were nipped in the bud by the approach of the 
revolution." He has some good remarks on the extreme reiuctanau 
of Pitt to enter into the war. 
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lightened Sparta — this, however little based on a true 
Tiew of human affairs, and however it might iuvolve 
very quefitionable means, was a noble conception ; and 
before the gloomy shadows of the war, and the plague, 
and the ingratitude of his countrymen, closed around 
him, he coidd with perfect truth claim that it had been 
very largely realized. 

But the points of comparison culminate in the re- 
lation these greatest of all party chiefs held to the 
greatest of the wars of their respective countries. Each 
was at the head of affairs, apparently almost supreme, 
when the time came that he must make the momentous 
election. Each has received his most abundant share 
of praise or blame for the election he made. It is 
remarkable that in each case the verdict of history, 
after the violent oscillations of years, seems to bo iden- 
tical. It is now understood that both the wars were 
inevitable, wholly beyond the power of either minister 
to prevent. True ; — Pericles persuaded the Athenians 
to resist the demands of Sparta ; but that is not the 
point. The steady tendency of the whole previous half- 
century had been towards war. It may be just to blame 
the minister for continuiug and extending the policy 
which so unerringly led to this result; but it is unde- 
niable that he did all in liis power to preserve peace eib 
long as it was compatible with the independence, — nay, 
the very existence of his State. 

Nor was the French war less forced upon Pitt. It 
was the almost united act of the whole British com- 
munity. This has been proved by Mr. Massey* and 
Lord Stanhope.f It is easy for us, speculating in our 
- closets, to prove that it ought not to have been so. It 
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is indeed well we eliould treasure up our national ( 
perienee ; well that we should learn that it is not the I 
place of this country to interfere in the internal affairs I 
of our neighhours. Yet, though French EevolutionB I 
are no longer new to ua, it ia probable that if any such [ 
convulsion were to occur again, any such general rising I 
of Europe in alarm at the aggressive policy of a Conti- I 
nental state, we ahould, with all our superior enlighten- 
ment, " drift " into precisely such a war aa we waged I 
with the French. But, in fact, it was not England that [ 
went to war with France, but France with England, J 
Pitt resisted it to the utmost." 

The fate of these great men was similar. The war 1 
destroyed them both. Both received hard measure | 
Irom their contemporaries, and Pitt has scarcely yet j 
had justice done him. That he was not the great war- 
minister his father was, is certain. He was emphati- 
cally the ministar of peace and progress. But his father j 
was not tried as he was. We are apt to forget how | 
perfectly new a thing in the European world was tliat | 
extraordinary burst of Eepublican vigour. No one ( 
could have foreaeen it, no one at first have successfully | 
contended with it. The smallness of our army, and its 

• The latest ttutlioritj on this puiut may be given here from Von 
Sybel, who quotes the opinion o( tlie man most cat:eble of all to 
form one, Maret, the French (virtunl) Foreigo Minister : — " France 
might liave preserved pence with England without any sacrifice if 
the French Government had not once for all desired war." — vol. ii, 
p. 312. 

Again : " The French felt so strong an impulse within tliemselTea 
to revolutioniKB the other natioaa of Euro;*, that they could not 
but presuppose an equally aolive hostility towards themselves on 
the part of the Europwin govemments." " The simple statement of 
the facts of German history ia 1T90 ia sufficient lo show the iiajioa- 
sibiiity of such a league." — vol. i. pp. 223, 224. 



rate employment on any large scale, lias always sub- 
jected us to disaster at the beginning of a war. We 
requite a long war to make efflcieut officers, and they 
were not ready to Pitt's hands. Nor is it fair to load 
him with the discredit of employing the royal princes 
in high commands. This also was the fashion of the 
day. Still less ought all credit to be refused to Pitt for 
the brilliant career of the navy during liis administra- 
tion. Lord Stanhope has well met the remarks of 
Macaiilay on this head. No doubt much was due to 
the ability of our Admiralty; do doubt very much more 
was due to the preceding generation of British seamen 
who trained the men about to become so famous in our 
annals ; but an enlightened candour will attribute tlie 
kindling of that chivalrous devotion to Pitt's own patri- 
otic spirit, which found a speedier answer on the aea 
than on the shore. It was not till some time after 
Pitt's death, when the British navy had no longer an 
enemy, and the whole energies of the nation were 
directed towards the land service, that the old regime 
was swept away, and the one man who could match 
Napoleon forced to the head of the army. Till the 
Great Duke came upon the scene military matters had 
not emerged out of a chronic state of blunder, and per- 
haps could not havo been brought into a satisfactory 
(.'unditioQ by any minister. 

The charge most sustained against Pitt is his coercive 
syst«m of domestic administration during the first years 
of the war. Yet, though these measures were so un- 
popular at the time, so open to ridicule, and in some 
cases proved to be unnecessarily severe, it is not easy 
to say that the volcanic elements of society would not 
have burst forth with fatal violence, had they not been 
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kept in check by the certainty that no half measures 
would be employed. It is certain tljat Wilberforce, 
who BO often asserted his iudepeudeuce daring this trying 
time, and whose amiable nature revolted at the least 
severity, vehemently supported Pitt on most of these 
occasions, and has left it as his deliberate opinion that we 
made " a temporary sacrifice by which the blessings of 
liberty might be transmitted to our children imim- 
paired," and that we were only throwing up "new 
bastions to defend the bulwarks of British liberty." • 
The difficulties into which Pitt was plunged by the war, 
the bitter cup he had to drink in foregoing his most che- 
rished schemes, the contest with the very classes whom 
he was attempting gradually to raise to power, remind na 
by no feeble analogy of the enormous sacrifices of personal 
comfort which Pericles called upon his countrymen to 
make, of the misery tljey for a time involved, of the 
fierceness with which, in their agony of disappointment, 
the Athenians turned upon their great chief, and the 
humihation which even his genius could not avert. The 
foresight with which Pericles obliged his countrymen to 
set aside a reserve fund for the future cannot fail to 
recall the ianious measure of Mr. Pitt, which was 
analogous to it. That particular measure we are not 
indeed obliged to approve because we admire the sound 
principle which dictated it. On the reproductive power 
of his "sinking fund" he erred wiih nearly the whole 
of his countrymen ; but if the principle of reducing the 
National Debt had taken the same place in the counsels 
of subsequent statesmen which it took with Pitt, it 
would have been well for Great Britain now. 
• ' Life of Wilberforce,' by his Sons, In the new Edition, by the 
aliop of Oxford, these passages will he found at pp. 1-10, 141. 
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On two points our great ilinister was inferior to him 
whom we have ventured to call his prototype, — on one by 
the nature of the case, on the other by a defect of liia 
own nature. The Athenian Constitution almost abso- 
lutely required capability of guiding an army as well . 
as an assembly, and Pericles added to his otlier great 
qualities that of being a considerable general. Here 
Pitt cannot compete with him ; but a careful study of 
his life offers many a proof that he would have eminently 
shone in that capacity, if circumstances had favoured 
him. Again, we have no trace in Mr. Pitt of that 
splendid patronage of the arts which distinguished 
Pericles above all the worthies of Greece. The cold, 
self-contained disposition, which would in any age or 
iState have prevented him from becoming a demagogue, 
refused to allow the expansion of his I'acultiee in one of 
the noblest fielda within the reach of man. But it may 
be obtjerved that this disposition had also something to 
do with one of his greatest virtues. It probably assisted 
largely in saving him from one form of immorality preva- 
lent enough in his day ;• and Pericles was certainly not 
above his own age, if be was not below it, in that respect I 
As for the charge against Pitt for the excesses of the table^ 
it IB now well understood to he far less heinous than it 



" The share wbicii Bishop Tomlioe had in the formation of Pitt's 
character haa perhaps been too much overlooked. Tliat he waa nar- 
row, self-intereBteil, rather below than above the ^o in b'm worldly 
notions on Chnroh matters, that he perhaps prevented Pitt from 
accepting a higher leligiooB standard than he did, and that he made 
ont of the beet possible materiala a very poor biography, may be 
admitted ; but Pitt owed his tutor and friend much from hia boy- 
hood down to the day of his death. Hia moral purity aiid noble 
elevation of character were indeed his own glory, but they were also 
very much tlie result of Tomline's training. 
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was once the faahion witli bis detractors to assert. Hi'b 
medical advisers had trained liim in tlie habit of drinking 
port wine in large quantities, and liis naturally feeble 
conBtitution seemed to require it, though of course this 
is by DO means a sufQcient justification for even occasional 
excess. Tliat he broke up at forty-six is less marvellous 
than that he lasted so long. Nothing but the most 
indomitable spirit, fortified by a conviction of the good- 
ness of his cause, could have borne him up under such a 
load as perhaps never fell to the lot of an English 
Minister before or since, added to tiie pressure of a phy- 
sical wealniess hard enough to boar without that load. 

We have thus drawn out two, at least defensible, 
parallelisms. Enough has been said to show that they 
do not lose their value, because Athens does duty for 
France in one and the Athenian Minister for the English 
Miuiatcp in tlie other. They will be eonsiciGred more 
or less useful by difi'erent persons in giving life and 
reality to times fertile in political examples. But the 
successive changes in the Athenian Constitution, the 
character of its developed Democracy, the broad outlinea 
of its Party-government, and some other features, give 
its history a value for us of the present day which must 
be patent to all. We may perhaps modestly attempt 
to make a few deductions from it. 

First : — We have in tliis history, as in a n: 
mirrar, an exhibition of a Constitution in which 
bers alone formed the basis of government. There were 
many Democracies in Greece, but here we have the 
typical instance, described to us with all the splendour 
of diction, the fidelity of observation, the details of 
growth, culmination, and decay. What impression doea 
the study of it leave on the mind? That there is 
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something fascinating in tLis notion of absolute political 
equality, this direct share in the goTemment possessed 
by every citizen, all readers of Mr. Grote'a history, to 
say nothing of any other work, will perhaps admit. 
What we have ventured to call a more sober and phUo- 
BOphical view, supported by those authors from whom 
there is in reality no appeal," wiU bid us strip off the 
mask. And when we have laid bare its true features 
we find that this ancient Democracy, fair-seeraing as 
it was, was only another name for Tyranny, We do 
not find ourselves able to admit that its success while a 
Pericles is at its head is any ai^maent in its favour ; 
for not only is the Stafe-poHcy which even its best man 
finds himself obliged to pursue a policy marked with 
speedy ruin, but we find that this Constitution cannot 
stand under the conditions of average humanity ; that it 
requires and supposes perfection, is based on i heory, and 
fails in practice. We find that the State falls, not by 
accident, but necessarily, under such demagogues as 
Cleon, Hyperbolus and Alcibiades, or is obliged to fall 
back on such incompetent leaders as Nicias ; that its 
caprices are so violent that it cannot make full use 
of even such weapons iis these, paralysing them with fear, 
or checJiing them in full career ; that it is attended with 
incorrigible corruption ; that it breaks out info paroxysms 
of fearful cruelty, succeeded indeed sometimes, but 
generally too late, by repentance ; that it is hateful to its 
weaker allies, and universally voted dangerous by its 
independent neighbours. This is surely a sufficient 

e.g. Plato, Tbocydides, and Aristoplianea. PInto'a xaagnificem 
«oriptioD of Deraoa, the typical moDHter, aiid tte wny in whioU it 
.s fed and petted l)y its keqtere, forma one of the most brilliant 
ges of ttie ' Kepublic.' 
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condemnation. If a Tyranny or an Oligarchy is detestr 
able, it ia scarcely questionable that a pure Democracy, 
as understood in ancient times, is worse than either; at 
least, this was the opinion of the beat writers of those 
times, and of most moderns till quite our own day. 

But the question for us ia — How far must this ex- 
perience of ancient be taken to guide us in an estimate 
of modem Democracy ? If we apply it without making 
allowance for the great distinction between the two, 
we shall be led into mistakes. Two chief differences 
confront us. On the one hand, a thoroughly organized 
representative system must, no douht, largely modify 
the Democracy of the ancients. The numbers actually 
meeting to consult are now smaller. On the other band, 
that very large proportion of the working class of ancient 
States which consisted of slaves was in those days excluded 
from the most dcmocrfitic of ancient polities. What 
we should call the upper and middle classes alone took 
part in the government. How far does one difference 
counteract the other ? Dooa the result, after the two are 
balanced one against the other, leave us nearly where 
the ancients were, with only such distinctions as modem 
habits of thought, Christianity, the qualities of race, and, 
the traditions of the past, have created? — a problem, 
which in this place we can only state. At any rate, tba 
conditions of the two systems are not the same. Yet it 
would he a most narrow view which would on that 
account reject the warnings of antiquity. On the 
contrary, it would be more true to assert that the spirit 
of a Constitution in which the force of mere numbers 
is supreme must be taken as a iixed quantity. We 
have seen what it is. Those who fiad a similar Con- 
stitution established, or progressing towards establish- 
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ment, have need for tlie most anxious watchfulness; 
for they may be sure that precisely as it approximates 
to tlie ancient direct and supreme voice of mere num- 
bers ill practical government, it will faithfully reproduce 
the phenomena of tlie older experiment. Modem 
examples are as yet few. Indeed we have, with the 
exception of the short-lived madness of France, so soon 
quenched in seas of blood, no instance of a pure Demo- 
cracy in action in any large State until the establishment 
of the independence of the United States of America ; 
nor, it may be said, even there, under conditions free from 
the traditions of European politics, till quite of late 
years. They afford the great standing lesson of modem 
times, to be spelt out in telegrams and newspapers to- 
day, and by-ond-by to take its place amongst the stock 
examples of politics.* It is oui-s to read it in no carping 
spirit of contemptuous superiority. Those who are now 
working out their most difficult problem are not respon- 
sible for what they have inherited. It is for them to make 
the best of their political condition, and to apply, as far 
as may be, the political mind of their English ancestors 
to repair the evils they have suffered from a premature 
separation for which both countries are equally respon- 
sible. It is the absolute novelty of Democracy on such 
a scale which led M. de Tocqueville to make the remark 
already quoted ; and yet perhaps our kinsmen have still 
something to leatu from antiquity. 

But for Englishmen, who have not yet parted with 
that splendid inheritance they have received, there 
is of course special significance in the teaching of the 
Greek authora. Those whose Constitution is the slow 
8 utmost fury when 
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growth of many centuries, and the model on which 
wodera Constitutions are formed, will at least leam 
caution from antiquity ; for they will perceive the irre- 
vocability of popular changes, the impossibility of reeo- 
veriDg any institution which has once been thrown 
aside, the conaequeuces of admitting dangerous prw- 
ciples into political science, and how easy it is to lose 
eight of the rights of one class in legislating for tha 
relief of another. In short, they will learn to think for 
themselves, to shake themselves clear of the common- 
places which have a tendency to fill a political atmo- 
sphere, and to recur continmdly to such questions as — • 
Will such and such changes in the Constitution throw 
the power of government into hands which are fit to 
use it ? "Will the new interests swamp and overpower 
the old ? Ought they to do so ? Will not something 
known to be good be aacrificed for a doubtful advantage ? 
Is the community ripe for such and such a change? Or 
will a violent shock be produced which will shake the 
whole fabric of society ? Tliey will not, however, as we 
shall see presently, blindly set themselves against all 
change ; for that would be the surest way to destroy 
what they wish to conserve. Again, the more taithfally 
they imbibe the teaching of antiquity, the more plainly 
will they learn to distinguish between that equality 
before the law which wehavelongpossessed, the ancient 
Itrovofiia, and that equality of right to govern which i» 
often so igiiorantly confused with it, and which is con- 
demned by all theory and practice. They will see the 
need of accurately studying their own mixed government, 
and observing carefuUy its origin, its history, and ita 
modern development They wiU gain that liabit of 
mind which will teach them to touch the defects of their 
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Coastitution tenderly, to ohoose tlie fitting time for 
reform, aud to place themselves in the attitude of resist- 
ance when reforms are unwisely [)ressed.* The great 
books read in ouv School of Law and Modern History, 
Blackstoiie, Hallani, Hume, Lingard, and the rest, can 
scarcely fail to teach us these lessons. Let us uot submit 
to he robbed of the teaching of Thucydides. 

And next, observing how surely in the career of a 
self-governed people, ancient or modern, step after step 
does necessarily bring one class after another into pos- 
session of political power, we learn to look about for 
the best means of averting a great danger ; and we see 
that, if we are to rally each of these classes in succession 
round the Constitution, we must educate them before- 
hand. This is indeed a trite observation ; but it is not 
so generally perceived thot this education must be 
moral and religious as well as iLtellectual. The claBses 
which ruined Athens were intellectual enough. Even 
in heathen times the signal for political debasement was 
given by the overthrow of religion. A little reflection 
on these examples will show lliat this education must 
not be mere mechanical instruction, not mere power of 
reading a newspaper, but an education which includes 
liistory, an education which teaches men to reason, to 
weigh evidence, to control impulse, to choose the sohd 
in preference to the showy, to distinguish between the 
specious peoplo-flatterer and the capable statesman. 
How many of the very books from which these classes 
are taught require to be rewritten ! Perhaps we are 
only as yet at the very tlireehold of the work which lies 
before us. 

e excellent remarka on this subject in Sir G. C. Lewis's 
It Furm of Government.' (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 
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And, then, being summoned to wituesB sach a deteri- 1 
oration of national virtue as took place at Athens, w&M 
are led to ask whether, in a state of society to whicli m 
our own ie beginning to offer some points of re 
blance, it is possible to deteet any particular ageneyJ 
which bears the same features in both cases. If in that^ 
Athenian society, for instance, we observe a systematioj 
moi-al corruption in vigorous and deadly action, if worn 
find ourselves listening to demagogues flattering the I 
people in every foible, and sophists poisoning the moral I 
springs of youth, appealing in turn to every wrong prin- 1 
ciple, — such as the absolute rights of the stronger, expe- 1 
diency in avowed preference to justice, the sweetness of ■ 
revenge, the negation of a fixed standard of right and'l 
wrong, — we shall be more likely to discover the false f 
basis on which our own national and social acts are too I 
often defended both in newapupers and boolcB. And tfl 
the mischief done by a debased press can only he met V 
by means of the press itself, tliose who have learnt to J 
read antiquity to any purpose and to recognise the I 
duties superadded hy Christianity, will he the foremost I 
in this noblest of tasks. 

We have spoken of the analogies afforded by Athe- 1 
nian Party-government to our own, and of the one pre— 1 
vious instance it affords of a civilized people living u 
a regular government of this sort for any length cf J 
time, or at any rate the sole instance of which we hare ■ 
any sufBcient account. As might be expected in a Con> I 
stitution based on so simple a democratical system, the 1 
leaders of the party of Innovation have the best of it I 
almost throughout. The Conservative leaders, as we 1 
should call them, have an uphill game. They are I 
always on the losing side, until for a short time national | 
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disaster sobers the multitude, or a successful conspi- 
racy enables the more violent of their body to seize the 
goTemment by force. Such periods are exceptional. The 
popular party generally secures the ablest men — Themis- 
tocles, Pericles, Ephialtes, Demosthenes, who represent 
the more respectable Leads of the party; Cleon, 
Alcibiades, and others, who represent the leas. The 
Institution of Ostracism had no doubt something to 
do with this result, for it was tlie natural weapon of 
the popular party. The Conservatives fought with a 
rope round their necks. It required an almost fluper- 
human strength of mind to support them in coming 
forward. They who did so must have had to make 
great sacrifices. The party was represented by men 
who had to trust to their wealth or reputation as ge- 
nerals. They were slower and far less eificient as orators 
than their opponents. They were often scarcely felt as 
a drag on the popular movementu In short, the leaders 
of the party of resistance, who saw only too plainly 
whither the vessel of the State was drifting, were 
mainly gallant men who excite our admiration for 
the spirit with which they clung to what they thought 
right, in spite of unpopularity ; but it is evident that 
the phenomenon of modem times was present then 
also, — the apathy and selfishness of the rich and educated, 
the want of a public, self-sacrificing spirit amongst the 
mass of those on whom the defence of institutions fell. 
It was no light thing to face an Athenian mob. It was 
much the easiest and safest thing to join the pack and 
hunt down the " aristocrats." Popular admiration was 
very cheaply gained, and a very agreeable thing to 

is. It paid well. 
. But perhaps the " Conservative " party at Athens did, 
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in reality, misapprehend the nature of the ConBtitiition I 
in which they found themeelTea. They appear to liaTo J 
rested on methods of policy which were obsolete. It J 
may have been their own &ult that they did not put at ] 
the head of affairs men wlio could match the deIIla^ | 
goguea at their own weapons. They may have been too J 
easily satisfied with the dull, respectable, wealthy n 
who presented themselves. A self-governing country i 
cannot aflbrd this waste of opportunity. The studioug j 
cultivation of the qualities necessary to command the 1 
ear of the pnblie, the highest possible edncation, the 1 
most generous self-devotion, the most faithful, liberal. [ 
and energetic support of men so trained, when they can J 
be obtained, this, — for the party which lias to support 1 
established institutions in a free State, seems to be a / 
necessity. 

Nor is the example of Athenian history favourable to j 
a notion which has in some few instances been 8up> 1 
ported in modern times by considerable men, viz., that / 
Party can be dispensed with in a self-governed State 
No doubt it is a clumsy expedient, a poor substitute fai 
a perfectly just and equable rule, — very hahle to abui 
easily degenerating into faction, very imperious, i 
very much tending to cramp the greatness of individof 
conceptions. But the question remains, whether anv 
thing else is, in a free State, possible. When peopl^ 
virtually govern themselves, it must be admitted thai 
no principles of government can prevail except throuf 
the means of combination. Individuals are lost i ' 
isolated. The country loses the benefit of their agenclj 
unless they give up something. Small knots, again, o 
independent politicians exhibit, as a rule, the defect 
without the advantages of a party. At any rate, whew 
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one party combineBj those who disagree with tliem can- 
not afford to remain uncombined." The orgaBization 

• Some words for which the Lecturer is responsjhle, in a late 
review of the new ' Life of Wilherfurw,' may perhaps, wilhont im- 
pertinence, ba ftppended by way of iUuBtration ; — 

" The political question forced on the reader over and over again, 
as be reads this fascinating boo^, is that of a politician's duty as to 
' party.' Wilbcrforce made a conacienco of never joining either 
aide. Though member for nndivided YorkBhire, and one of the Tery 
best Bpealiera in the House, ho yet held indcpeodence to be hia duty. 
Ought good men to imitate him? WebeUevaiiot. Hia real ground 
for adoptii^ this line was his conviction, that the abolition of the 
alave trade could only be promoted by his nentrality. Once adopted, 
other considerations strengthened his reaolntian. Yet it may even 
be a question whether he would not have succeeded sooner had he 
joined a party. Moat of his disappointments arose from his not 
being necessary to a Minister, and he could have been so had he 
laken the usual course. But, granting that he was right on this 
point, wise men will remember that Buch a cfluse as the Abolition 
only presents itself on rare occasions in a nation's history, and that 
what might be right in a Wilberforce may not be right in ordinary 
men. In a free country patty-go venmi en t la a necessity. With all 
its evils it is as necessary to the social and political, as the food we 
eat to the natural body. Some, within these parties, will act on 
lower motives than others, but it is aa possible for party men to act 
on the highest as it is to the most independent poUticians outside a 
party. It may become necessary to reconstitute parties from time 
to time ; they may have outlived their objects aud watchwords ; but, 
after all, this is seldom the case to any great extent, for behind the 
immediate anachronism lies generally the fundamental prindpte of 
difference ; yet whether this is the case or not, the separatioa of 
individuals from the great bulk of their felbw politicians is more 
generally a sign of pride, vanity, and obstinacy, than of honesty, 
wisdom, and a commendable independence. That we do not for a 
moment attribute these faults to the great man wlkoae Ufe we sre 
noticing is apparent from the tcnour of all wo have said ; hut the 
caution is necessary in times when aqueamishness la too often taken 
for independence, and when men who pretend to hover between two 
parties too often end by throwing their weight into that which leads 
them and their country down the easy but fatal hill of revolution. 
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of the Conservative party at Athens appears to hard J 
been thoroughly defective. We find a want of relianoi 
upon the power of their own principles, a shrinking 
from the trouble of trying to influence and co 
their opponents, and a too ready resort to the oasy eabi 
stitute of exclusive societies. We hear of the formation 1 
of certain most narrow and exclusive oligarchical clubgij , 
and very little elae of a liigher character. In themselve* 
these awtcfLocfiai. rather afibrd a warning than ■■ 
example. 

No doubt such associations have their use. What we I 
call Clubs are part of the necessary life of a fre? 
country; but their natural tendency seems to be towards 
narrowness, prejudice, and violence. It may be hoped 
that the Jacobins and Cordeliers were the last modem ! 
reproduction of that type of Athenian association which 
Thucydidea hag immortalized ; but in all political clubi^J 
the spirit which sent forth the aristocratic assas " 
the short-lived Athenian oligarchic revolution, and thgj 
cruel democrats of Paris, is, we may be sure, tha4 
which in times of excitement is always to be feared and^l 
guarded against. 

How far the Athenian system of Colonies and depen-rB 
dent States is capable of affording instruction to moderrfc 
times, though closely connected with the development o" 
political parties, — inasmuch as colonies give, along with. 
domestic grievances and foreign wars, the great oppor- J 
tunily for party combinations, — is too wide a subject for# 
this lecture. Tlie existence of a multitude of such de- 1 
pendencies attached to such a State as Athens must| 

Tlieir ahouldera applied unpretendingly but Tigorously to ttiij wheel J 
in good time, might Lave saved tliuir country from u terrible ca- J 
tftstrophe." 
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Buggeat many analogies to Englishmen. If the lesson 
had been wisely studied, it might have prerented onr 
quarrel with our American colonies. Those States might 
have retained their connection till they were ripe for 
separation ; the seeds of long future htratility would not 
have been sown ; and the two countries, when the 
hour of separation came, might have proved that mutual 
support to one another which we may perhaps yet hope 
some day to witness. Without asserting that it rules 
one of the greatest questions of our times, it is at least 
noticeable that the position of Athena collapsed into 
almost insigniticance when her dependencies dropped 
off. As nations progi'ess in their onward career, it may 
be pradent that they should from time to time review 
their position as to their colonies, and that not only with 
regard to themselves, but relatively to each other and 
the neighbouring States of each. A connection desir- 
able at one time may not be so at another; but the 
mere material argument of pecuniary loss and gain, 
based on the condition of affairs at a particular moment, 
is far from sufficient to settle the question. 

The moral weight and consideration given by Colonies 
to a nation, the support she may gain from them at a 
critical period, the use others may make of what she 
discards, the sacred obh'gations implied in forming a 
colony, the force of the link which binds the past with 
the present — these and many other such points, varying 
in different cases, will always be taken into account 
by sound statesmen ; for they are by no means senti- 
mental or transcendental arguments, as some would 
have us believe, hut, on the contrary, lie at the root of 

ie whole matter. 

r Lastly, the contemplation of this period of Athenian 
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history supplies some strong arguments for a policy 
peace, or at any rate against all but the most neces- 
sary wars. M. de Tocqueville has pronounced that the 
tendency of a Democracy is naturally towards peace. 
Events have not as yet proved the truth of bis remark. 
He also says, that war is the grand evil to be feared by a 
democratic State, for when war is once begun, the army 
of a Democracy will always desire to continue the state 
of war ; and conseq^uently the alternative of ruin by 
internal divisions or subjugation by a domef^tic d^pot is 
always imminent. This dictum agrees well with thw 
history we have been considering. It found an illustra- 
tion in France. America fills us with anxiety. • It is 
a warning for ourselres. According to this view, the 
more the democratic element preponderates, the more 
dangerous will war be to domestic unity and strength, 
and the less able should we be in coDsequeuce of 
imy war which might arise, to take the place befitting^ 
a member of the European Confederation ; the m(»e 
probably should we be exposed to disgrace when 
obliged to act. But precedents, whatever M. de 
Tocqueville may say, are, as we have already asserted, 
not in favour of the immunity of a democratic State 
from war. The inference is, that checks on democracy 
should not he discarded. Cosmopolitanism is very well 
in its proper place ; but patriotism, like charity, begins 
at home. At any rate, wben a nation under the process 
i.f democratic development is goaded into war by a 
popular sentiment, it is right to remember that the 

* These remarka were luadu, it will be rememlwred, during the 
giiiftt American war. Its coneltieion is too recent and its oonne- 
queticea too indtiiiiite, as yet, to add any complete illustration in, 
I'ttvour of, or Bi;8,inst, the prophecy of the philoBophcr. 
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danger to its internal and external condition will be 
greatly increased if the war should cause a seyere strain 
on the resources of the State. The patriot will cherish 
whatever enables his country to emerge from any war 
into which she may be driven with least injury, Warp, 
in short, are certain to take place, however much peace 
may be coveted ; and the consequences ave scarcely less 
certain. Wise men will connect the two facts, 

Bisliop Butler, in a well-known passarre, has drawn a 
fine picture of the iufluenoe which a perfect State would 
exert in the world. " In sneh a State," says he, " there 
would be no sucb thing as factioa ; but men of the 
greatest capacity would, of course, all along have the 
chief direction of affairs willingly yielded to them, and 
they would share it among themselves without envy. 
Each of these would have the part assigned hira to 
which hia genius was peculiarly adapted; aud othei-a 
who had not any distinguished genius would be safe, 
and think themselves very happy, by being under the 
protection and guidance of those who had. Public de- 
terminations would really be the result of the united 
wisdom of the community, and they would be faithfully 
executed by the united strength of it. Some would in 
a higher way contribute, but all would in some way 
contribute to the public prosperity ; and in it each 
would enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. And as 
injustice, whether by fraud or force, would be unknown 
among themselves, so they would be suftteiently secured 
from it in their neighbours. For cunning, false sell- 
interest, and confederacies in injustice, (which are) ever 
slight, and accompanied with faction and intestine 
treachery — these, on the one hand, would be found 
mere childish folly and weakness when set in opposition 
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against wisdom, public spirit, union inviolable, and 
fidelity on the otber; allowing both a sufficient length 
of yeara to try their force. Add the general influence 
wMch such a kingdom would have over the face of the 
earth, by way of example particularly, and the reverence 
which would be paid it. It would plainly be superior 
to all others, and the world must come gradually under 
its empire, not by means of lawless violence, but partly 
by what must be allowed to be just conquest, and 
partly by other kingdoms submitting themselves vo- 
luntarily to it, through a course of ages, and claiming 
its protection, one after another, in succeaaive exi- 
gencies."* 

In its perfection such a picture is Utopian. Butler 
only uses it as an ideal illustration. Universal empire 
will never again be realised until some great change 
cornea over mankind. But the steady effort to realiea 
the idea and satisfy the conditions proposed is not J 
Utopian. All experience tells us that p. 
State approximates towards these conditions, the effects I 
here depicted do moat surely follow. Patience, modera- 1 
tion, justice, fair deahng, consistency, self-sacrifice, — ths I 
virtues of individuals, are also virtues which may be 1 
and sometimes are exhibited in greater or less degree 
by States. Modern States have even advanced so far aa 
to profess and parade such principles ; their contempo- 
rariea are pretty well aware how much or how little J 
claim they really have to be credited with them. It is 1 
the business of every citizen to weigh well what sort of I 
government, human nature being what it is, what sort I 
of institutions, what sort of political and social influences, 1 
are best calculated to make such professions real ; i 
• ' Analogy,' chap. iii. 
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membering that what is not abstractedly the best is 
generally best when it is once established, when it has 
slowly grown up along with the life of a nation, and 
when it has gathered round it those principles of re- 
spect and loyalty which can never be hastily planted, 
or, if they are, will be sure to wither speedily and hope- 
lessly decay. 

Thus the consideration of Athenian history, as we find 
it in ancient authors, may not be without its use in 
clearing our ideas on the points which press for settle- 
ment in modem times. 
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THE RELATIOSS OP CHCBCH ASD STATE mSTORICALI.T 
CONSIDERED. — PAET L 

KoTWBEB 16, lees. 

The time has perhaps passed when theories of the 
relations of Churcli aud State conld command attention. 
Warburton, Paley, Coleridge, Arnold, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Lord Maeaulav, have had their day, each in his 
turn. None of their contributions have been without 
value ; but their way of dealing witli tlie subject was, 
it may be thought, rather euited to a past than to the 
present generation. Rightly or wrongly, we are learning 
to look more to facts than to theories, and to inquire into 
the history of what we see around us rather than to 
rest satisfied with philosophical discussions. We are 
learning to recognize that a thing which we have in- 
^ herited from a remote period stands on a footing which 
does not admit of our considering it sufGciently treated 
when merely dealt with as an open question, or put 
before us as a matter of choice whether we shall accept 
it or not. If we find our inheritance impaired, it is to 
history as well us to reason and policy that we must 
look for light upon the repairs which that inheritance 
may from time to time demand. 

' This BDci the next Lfcluve have been pnUinhed Bepariitely, aud 
biiVB juisaed tiirough a. First ICJition. 
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The two last-named writers have given us, each from 
his own point of view, the highest results of the con- 
troversy in its abstract form. It might not be useless 
to atteiupt an impartial statement of what was left at 
the end of that controversy ; but it will be sntlit'ient for 
our purpose to say that, while the most determined 
adherents of Church principles will scareely support, 
any more than Mr. Gladstone himself is supposed to 
support,* every statement or every deduction in the 
able work of that writer's younger days, there are in 
all probability very few Churchmen of any kind in the 
present day who would accept the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the most brilliant of essayists has built 
his structure.t Few would now be willing to forget 
the lessons of all history, and exclude the establish- 
ment of religion from the prime functions of govern- 
ment. Few take bo false a view of morality, tha only 
basis and bond of government, as to suppose that it 
can exist without a Faith ; few believe that such a Faith 
can lay a firm and permanent hold on the various ele- 
ments, rich and poor, of a widely scattered society 
without the assistance of the State. Few would now 
consider it a sufficient argument to point out that a 
Railway Company, a Club, or a Joint Stock Bank, per- 
form their functions without any agreement on religious 
matters ; or that because it may happen that two por- 
tions of an army can combat in unison, although of 
different Creeds, that therefore a Nation as a whole 
must he considered free from all responsibility for the 
Faith of those who compose it. We may indeed have 

* Tliia would of couree be stated much mora fltroDgly if writlea 
now, after Mr. filadatoue's open repudiation of his Ixigk. 
t Macaulay's Essay on Gladstone's ' Church and State.' 
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been alow in learning lessons of toleration, bnt the i 
tolerant do not find themselves obliged to give np 
the position that the public recognition and support 
of the Christian religion, as taught by the Church, 
is the best possible condition for a nation ; and that 
all which falls short of it is a deterioration, a condition 
to be deplored, a condition to be delayed as long as 
possible, if it is still possible to save the principle upon 
which alone a Church Establishment can be properly 
retained. When we hear such a deformed and really 
unnatural position as that of an organized State with- 
out an Established Religion, not excused on the ground 
of untoward circumstances, but held up to admiration 
as theoretically superior to all others, we are irresistibly 
reminded of a certain ancient fable about a fox that 
had loatite tail.* 

What, then, are the facta as to the relations of 
Church and State in this country ? What is the his- i 
tory of those relations ? What have we inherited ? 
What do we now possess of our inheritance ? What 
have we in common with otlier branches of the Church ? 
What do those other branches possess ? We cannot in 
two short lectures do much more than indicate the 
lines of inquiry, but that may be better than nothing. 

We must start with an axiom. The Cliurch is One, 
Catholic, and Apostolic. She may be separated into J 

* To this brief summary of arguments for a State EatabliahniBa^fl 
of the Chnrch should be aitdeil the security thus given (unless rev(>-l 
lutionary principles prevail) for private ecdowroents, and the Bub-^ 
elantml independence of the transilory whims of their Jocks thQB 
secured for the clergy, as well as the guarantee fur sound teacMag 
given to the laity, if the proper coudiiioos of the oonui 
preserved. Permanence, nniversBlity, union, and independence, witli 
all their corollaries, can only be secured by an Establishment. 
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parts, but her parts are in essence entirely homogeneous. 
Each branch possesses exactly the sttme sacred deposit 
which was entrusted to the Church at the beginning in 
order to be handed on to the end of time : and if any 
branch loses this deposit, it ceases ipso facto to belong 
to the one Whole. Each branch o;vn3 the same Divine 
Head, refers back to the same original Constitution, 
rejects all notion of any subsequent origin. The bishopa 
and clergy of each bi-onch of the Cburch are the 
appointed guardians of the one deposit. That view of 
the Church of England which would degrade her, nay, 
transform her whole existence, by asserting her to be 
the mere creatui-e of the State, an invention of the 
Tudor princes, has been too often refuted to require 
notice here; it is contrary to the best-known facta. 
She has the same lineaments as her sister Churches of 
the East and West ; her connection with the State may 
be of a different kind, but it leaves her equally pos- 
sessed with them of all that constitutes a true branch 
of the Church. Let us glance for a moment at the 
general condition of State-connection in those other 
branches, and in order to do so let us mark the prin- 
ciples upon which the connection was first formed in 
the undivided Church. 

Under the heathen Emperors, surrounded by ene- 
mies, and afflicted, yet strengthened, by persecution, 
the Church, like Israel in Egypt, silently grew and 
multiplied. Her internal organization, derived from 
the Apostles, had so much in common with the local 
institutions under which the Grfccized populations of 
the East flourished, that, by the time the civilized 
world bad grown ripe for the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the ecclesiastical framework of society had be- 
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come the most vigorous and pernoanent force to 1 
found on the face of the earth. It would 1 
correct to say that the Church of the fourth centtu 
forced the State info combination with her, than to s\ 
of the Emperors as patrous of the Church. No otha) 
policy than an acknowledgment of Christianity as tliS 
State religion could have made goyemment possibleS 
The mass of the people of the East, the source fro 
which tlie army was so largely drawn, liad serioualjj 
and intelligently embraced Christianity, It was not a 
in the West, but the political power of Paganism wad 
gone. From tlie East the State- Christianity, retardot 
by the different nature of Western society and inBtdtoi 
tiona, gradually, in spite of all obstacles, made its wajj 
The powers of the whole Koman world became th( 
powers of Christ. 

And now, through the diviEione amongat Christiand 
began the struggles between Ciiurch and State, 
struggles between those of the people who most 
garded political government, supported by the stiH 
existing influences of Paganism, and those of then) 
who raoat regarded ecclesiastical interests. The stru 
gie is gathered up into the persons of those who i 
present either class. At first the Emperor is 
" nursing father " of the Church, whose supremac 
over all its external and civil affairs is gratefully t 
knowledgcd, and whose presidency at General Council! 
is gracefully conceded ; the clergy are the free subjet 
not the tools, of the civil power. But the independenci 
of the eccleaitistieal organization begins to excite th( 
Emperor's jealousy. He begins to dread, and not v 
out some reason, an imperiurn in imperio. Tlie Iieresiaij 
with which the Church was never to cease from coi» 
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tending afforded a party within its own bosom for plots 
and alliaucos. To divide and conquer became the 
policy of the civil government. Yet, aa wo all know, 
after the bitter conflict of the fourtli century, tlie victory 
was given to the " faith once delivered ; " and so com- 
pletely was the principle establislied throughout the 
Koman world of a strict adherence to that Faith as 
guarded (not altered) by General Councils, that the 
adhesion of tlio Emperors to Orthodoxy became a 
political canon, never afterwards to be overthrown.* 
It became an unalterable law of the Empire. The 
ecclesiastical machinery of their subjects might still 
be used by the Eastern emperors for civil pur{H)sefi, but 
the doctrinal independence of the Church was hence- 
forth secure. It was based on the people. The know- 
ledge of, and interest in, the faith were not confined 
to an upper or middle class ; they were the inheritance 
of all. As the Eastern Empire creeps on into the 
Byzantine, we may find Emperors deposing Patriarchs, 
or even temporarily interfering against the faith, but 
that faith had taken too firm a hold to be overthrown. 
At the worst of times some Emperor was raised up who 
made it his pride to secure the privileges of the Church. 
Philosophers may sneer at the insignificance of the 
point on which the multitude may in times of danger 
have made a stand; but the extreme obstinacy with 
which the outworks were defended had no slight effect 
on the final defence of the citadel. The sacred deposit 
was more and more defiled with superstition, more and 
more degraded by the servility of its guardians, more 
and more weakened by puerilities ; but the long and 

• See Fiiiliij-'a ' Higtorj'of Greece under Fureign Dotainioa,' p/Ufsiiu. 
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approaching to State interference with doctrine is, it 1 
is needless to say, never dreamt of. TLe Church is . 
governed by Cliurchmen, and the voice of the Em- 1 
peror is heard through them. The memory of patri- 
archs like Phihp and Nikon is not extinct. If the | 
ofiGce of Patriarch has been extinguished by a Peter, | 
the Holy Governing Synod is at least no bad repr&- 1 
sentative of ruling power ia the Church." 

The scene changes when we turn to look at the ' 
. relations of Church and State in Western Europe but 
we find the same landmarks. The Teutonic settlets i 
in the Empire erect Nationalities of a type very dif*J 
ferent from that of Constantinople, The religion of the! 
Church is the religion of the conquered; the Church 1 
does not all at once come into connection with the ' 
State; it takes time to estabhsh relations between , 
both parties ; and, when they are formed, it ie be- 
tween the conquerors and the clergy of the conquered 
people, scarcely at all between the eonquerore and the 
people themselves. Thus tlie idea of an alliance get^ J 
minates, and soon colours more or less the whole h 
tory of modern Europe. The Church comes on the.-* 
stage of the barbaric nations from a point external torn 
themselves, either from the midst of conquered nativef 
owning a sort of allegiance to the Roman Patriarch, oi"! 
direct from Home itself, a spiritual centre, which claimsB 
a right of interference, and which receives the defeience'| 
due from a daughter to a mother Church. 

• " From the above account it may ftppear how utterly Mae i»J 
the modem notion, bo induatriouBly circulated by Roman IJatholica,B 
that in Ruasia theCliurcli ia the mere creature of the State; when 
probably, at the present moment, it enjoys more freedom ii 
empire than anywhsro elae in the world ."—^Scale's ' History of thsl 
Holy Eaatem Church,' vol. i. p. 58.) 
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And iiow, as the incoherent barbaric kingdoms decay, 
and scatter, and again reform, with every variety of 
shape, almost like the fantastic combinations of the 
kaleidoscope, the Church, with the ecclesiastical order 
very highly developed, and with her all-embracing bond 
of unity in the highest confrast with the shitting chaos 
of poh'tical anarchy around, gains rapidly and steadily 
in relative strength. As conquered Greece took cap- 
tive her captors, so the conqnt-red Komans vanquish 
the Teutonic conquerors. At each change of dynasty 
it becomes more and more \vorth the while of the new 
princes to court the Ecclesiastical Order. Church and 
State become interwoven with one another; the National 
Assemblies are more or less Church Councils, the Church 
Councils more or less National Assemblies. At length 
we have in the West, not uninfluenced by the example 
of the Byzantine Empire, so august even in its deca- 
dence, and to these barbarians so mysterious and un- 
approachable, A system of connection between Church 
and State almost as intimote as that of the East. It is 
equally based on the condition of orthodoxy on both 
sides, equally arises out of political necessity, is equally 
subject to danger at the hands of particular princes, 
above all it equally pi-ovides for the substantial inde- 
pendence and freedom of the Church in matters of 
doctrine and discipline. Here, however, is the dis- 
tmctive difference. While in the East the strong hold 
of orthodox behef on the middle and lower classes of 
society formed a barrier within the State against which 
all permanent oppression was shattered, in the West 
the external autliority of Eome supplied a considerable 
part of the support. 

And truly thia authority was much needed ; fur the 
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aristocratic character of lloman society in the Western 
Empire had lost nothing of its prevalence by the settle- 
ment of the Teutonic tribes. It only took a new form. 
The Pendalistn of the Middle Ages excluded the masses 
from any real share ia government, nor were thay 
assembled in any centre of power fnjm which their 
weight could tnU as it told at Constantinople. Hod 
not Borne been appointed as the mistress of the natiooa^ 
as the make-weight in the balance of forces, as thei( 
standard to which all national Churches could tnrn^ 
laying from generation to generation its finn grasp otti 
the brute hand of power, it is not easy to see what in, 
those rude times could have saved the Church from- 
utter degradation. Had Rome but given to the nation^ 
the Liturgy in the vernacular, an advantage from which^ 
tlie Oriental Church had derived all along so much 
strength, how different might have been the history of. 
Christendom I But how different also her part iu that. 
history I As it was, the good she was provided on poE^, 
pose to do ksted on till the nations were sufficieutlj 
trained to act without her. The critical time waa. 
bridged over. The Chm-ch's spiritual independence of 
the State was secured as a condition of her connection, 
with it. 

And now, as the Papal corruptions and impostui 
increased, as the pretensions of Home became moi 
hollow, and her influence began (o be undermined byi 
her own self, the National Churches on their part began. 
to base themselves more securely on the people. The, 
rise to power oC the Third Estate synchronized with thsi 
decadence of Home, Church and State had to fight, 
out the battle in each Nationality with varying results.. 
Tlio power of the Papacy is almost destroyed by its 
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French Captivity, its fatal Schism. The Councils of 
the West are siitninoned to answer that appeal which 
Eome can no longer be trusted to hear ; and they pre- 
pare the way for the great religious change which was 
soon to follow. Then comes the time when the rela- 
tions of Church an<l State are to be watched under new 
conditions in those contitries where the yoke of Rome 
was thrown off. Those countries inherited all the ma- 
chinery, nil the guarantees of spiritual independence 
— National Councils, Appeals to a common standard, 
Freedom of action and self-government within certain 
bounds. Ilowdid they fare? how in their changed form 
(lid they retain their inheritance ? 

Our present purpose does not require ns to trace in 
detail, though a very valuable study in itself, the rela- 
tions of Church and State in those countries of the 
West where the Reformation did riot sha^w all such 
relations afresh. Directly or indirectly no doubt the 
Reformation has affected those countries also. New 
Concordats have been framed, or old ones modified. 
But in all alike the very terms of their connection with 
Rome, and through her with Roman Christendom, have 
supplied some sort of guarantee over and above that 
existing in the nation itself for the preservation of 
doctriue and discipline. Whatever else those countries 
have lost by their failure to tiirow off the Roman cor- 
ruptions, they have at least kept this. If in them, as 
with ourselves, the State has often used the Church 
improperly for its own ends, has appointed Bishojis for 
mei-e political purposes, has checked the proper freedom 
of Church action, and, even where conscientiously at- 
temptiog to keep within its prescribed duty of prevent- 
ing action prejudicial to the State, has often overstepped 
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tliose boTiDds, yet tlie basis of faith, however overla 
with the grossest errors, and, in the main, discipliiu 
have been secure. He Church is ruled through Chiirch* , 
men ; the public opinion of the Church cannot be over* 1 
borne. The old struggle, so familiar to ourselves befora J 
the Reformation, between the National and Eoman ia-f 
tereats, may be coustantly going on, but the substantial . I 
independence of the Church on matters vital to be;. I 
existence is an axiom beyond all dispute. 

Nor shall we at present venture on that wide review 'j 
of Church-and-State relations in the Kefonned Com- I 
munions of Europe which would supply us with end'o! 
less examples of variety in this matter; some, as ii| J 
Prussia, exhibiting something very like a pure Eras- 1 
tiunism; some, as in Sweden, a Cliurch-independenc^J 
especially in the appointmect of Bishops, (though e 
isting along with a Royal Supremacy,) which is in I 
many respects a complete model,* 

• " lu tlie Church law of 1686 it ie said that the oreraight, c 
and protectiou of tho Church and CommoDalty are intruated by God' 1 
to the King. It ia not nndeistood !□ Sweden that bj these express' J 
Hiona the King has authority over fai th, or worship, or matlera purely 1 
spirilnal, but only over auch thin^ as concern the Church in 1 
outward relations, and in reference to her union with the Stat 
" His right to appoint the Archhishop and BiiihopB, i 
paatjirs of the so-called royal heneflces, he exeTclEi?s under d 
limitations. It is ruled ij law, and the King always chooses o: 
the three persons presented to him as elected by the majorily 1 
voices among the clergy, a clioice to which he is also hmited in t' 
case of the pastors of congregations, except in the royal benefioei 
— ('History of the Reformation in Sweden,' by L. A. Anjou, C 
cilloT to the King of Sweden. Traiiiikted by Dr. Mason. New-^ 
York, 1859. Appendix, pp. 6U0, 6lil.) 

Tho true siiccessbn of tho Swedish Episcopate is also defeudedj 
with much force in this book by Professor Kuoa, of the University 
of Upsala. — (Appendix, p. 63i.) 
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3 shall for the remainder of these lectures confine 
ourselves to our own country, and in order to under- 
Btjvnd our modern condition must take a rapid survey 
of the early hiatory of English Church-and- State. It 
may not be unprofitable to connt over our treasures. 
It is no insular self-complacency which.prompts us to 
see that we conserve our iuheritance. The very state- 
ment of our privileges carries witli it a lofty style of 
superiority which no other nation in the world can 
boast. For have we not here in combination what all 
others possess only in some mutilated form? Have we 
not monarchy and self-government, order and liberty, 
stability and progress, in the State, intimately bound 
up, by a law and a custom as old as the Stata itself, 
with a C'hurcb, as pure as the Primitive Church, and 
not wanting, as tested by her Orders and her formula- 
ries, in anyofthe formal characteristics which the defini- 
tion of a true Church requires ? If we understand clearly 
how such a Constitution has come down to us, we shall 
the better understand how in the midst of political 
changes its substantial features may be retained. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that we should not be 
in our present position if the foundation of this most 
remarkable of all Church-and-8tate connections had 
not been solidly laid during the four centuries which 
preceded the Norman Conquest.* It is not a thing of 
yesterday. More than a thousand years have passed 
since the relations of Church and State were so inti- 
mately blended in this country with the very roots of 

• For the purpose of these two Lectures tbe usual divimou of 
English Liatory baa been followed, viz., the division into three 
parla ; the Baxon or Early-English ; from tlie Conquest to the Hc- 
; and from the Eefonnation to our own time. 
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tlie CoDstitatioD, so taiigbt to mterpenetratd c 
other in all fiinctious of goTemment, that, to use t 
oiil simiio of which we have been lately very forcibly ( 
reminded," they may weJl be compared to the mytk "j 
terious and inseparable counection between the soul and j 
the body of the individual man. But it should be ob- J 
served that even then, bo wisely did the far-reaching 'J 
mind of our Teutonic ancestors look before and behindji 
its immediate sphere of operation, so wonderfully wei 
all the so-called accidents of the times guided lor 1" 
bfcat, that this government was never, on the one h 
a government by priests, — never, on the other hand,! 
a slavery on the part of the Church. Owing a debt I 
to Papal Rome scarcely less than any other of the J 
barbaric kingdoms founded on the ruins of the Empire, ' 
yet the independence of the National Church waa never 
compromiBed. With Bishops powerful in the Witemu J 
gemote, and seated side by side with the Earl in 1 
Courts, the spectacle of a State governed by * 
siastical Councils was never, even under a Dunstan^l 
witnessed in England, as in Gothic Spain. The Councils f 
uf the Church were free and frequent, yet, as they i 
depended not on the authority of the Pope, so neither- ■ 
did the King usurp any further power iu them than ' 
that hia consent should be held necessary in important ' 
matters. Converted by monks, and receiving from-J 
monastic institutions, as yet but little debased, all tJ 
benefits they were then able to afford; governed 1 
kings and nobles who have supplied, perhaps, iu propoPi 
tiou to their number a larger coutribution to the rollal 
of canonization than any other aristocracy, no portion oh 

• Hook's ' Arcbbiabops of Cautcrburr,' vol. iii. p, 7. 
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the Western Church bo jealously guarded the marriage 
of their clergy, none more strenuously supported their 
Parish Priests against the ever-strengthening array of 
the Hegular Eccleaiastiea. 

Where shall we look for the causes of this marvellous 
moderation of spirit, exceptional as it is, though not by 
any means unalloyed by a rude and phlegmatic tem- 
perament? Was it in any degree the consequence 
of our insular position? Was it part of that Chris- 
tian inheritance derived from Celtic missionaries which 
affected the infancy of the Saxon State, not so per- 
ceptibly as the Koman form, hut far more powerfully 
than is generally supposed ? Was it due to the over- 
whelming preponderance of the Teutonic blood, so dif- 
ferent from that mixture of races which obtained in other 
provinces of the Empire ? All this, no doubt ; but still 
more perhaps, the wisdom taught by sufi'ering. Not 
in vain had the Danish invasions for a time submerged 
both Church and State in seas of blood. The premature 
*ivilization of a people too early taught to exchange 
the aword for the gown and the ploughshare, was thus 
checked : the inherent weakness of a too rapid political 
education was thus detected and strengthened. Toge- 
ther Church and State had suffered, together they rose ; 
rose with a firmer and a wiser attachment to one 
another. If both were yet once more to fall into a con- 
dition too unhealthy for permanence, if the complement 
to the great qualities of the race was yet to be found in 
a kindred iitock, trained under more intellectual and 
more chivalrous influences, if years of bitter suffering 
were yet to refine the political and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of England, they were now too entirely one to be 
again separated. They were together strong enough to 
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assert in the course of ages the mastery over all i 
power of their conquerors. 

Observe how the Saxon principles were for erer^ 
to speak, "cropping up " in alter history. It is no a 
fancy. We are accustomed to trace this Saxon 1 
flueuce on our laws ; it is no less evident in the rei 
tiona of Church and State. On Saxon precedents i 
very Conqueror (using them, no doubt, for his own 
objects) grounds his resistence to the Papacy, wlien, in 
the flush of his victorious career, Hildebrand demanded 
tbat submission from the Crown which this country had 
never yet yielded to Eome. It was the Saxon freedom 
of the Church which, as each Norman monarch ascended 
a throne, not his by natural right, he was obliged to give 
a charter to protect. It was on Saxon principles, in the 
main, that Henry II. and his great legal advisers 
sought to esiahhah the relations of Church and State 
against what was, no doubt, the conscientious resistance 
of Becket. It was the Saxon spirit which supported 
and avenged the champion of the Church when the' 
proceedings of the King turned the unbending priest, 
who was at least lialf a knight, into a martyr. It waa 
the Saxon spirit which stood behind the barons at 
Runnymede, which expelled the Frencli locusts in the 
time of John's feeble son, and which, under the auspices 
of Edward I., the first monarch who thoroughly repre- 
sented it, once more consolidated a true and equitable 
relation between the Crown and the Altar. From the 
time of the great Edward to that of Henry VIII. it waa 
the Saxon spirit which was surely and progressively 
modifying our feudal institutions, delivering the Church 
and State from one after another of the Roman innova- 
tions, and ensuring that wjjen the great change camp, it 
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should prove, not as in some other countries, a revolu- 
tion, but ft true Keformation ; not indeed an nnmixed 
blessing, but a ebange which left Church and State 
substantially what they were before, and capable of 
passing ou to future generations all tbat was of essential 
value in either. That Sason polity shewed such won- 
derful vitality because it was of the only sterling sort 
It was a free and independent Branch of the Chnrch in 
close relation with a Constitutional Government. And 
it may be worth remarking that the Faith of that 
Church was in all the most important pointa identical 
with that represented by our own modern English 
Prayer-book.* 

With the Norman Conqueror came a new phase of J 
Church and State. Dr. Hook has once more supplied 1 
us witli an apt illustration : " The union thenceforth ' 
may be compared to the union between man i 
wife in one household. Although the general interest 
was one and the same, there was room for misunder- 
standings, disputes, and even for divorce. The almost I 
immediate effect was a struggle for the mastery between 1 
two powers, the civil and ecclesiastical. If they w 
no longer one in action, who was to have tlie domi- 
nion ? " t The metaphor might be much further ex- 
tended ; for it is the same in other words which is im- 
plied in that " Original Compact " of old writers, the 
field of many a contention in Constitutional ' battles. 
What the supposed Original Compact was, which no one 

• 'Latbtury on Convocation,' p. 47 (second edition); SoameB, 
' History of the Anglo-Saxon Churcii,' passim. Lingard, in hia 
'History and Antiquities of tbe Anglo-Saxon Chuidi,' haa weakened 
tfae fores of some of Soames's ai^uments, but he cannot be said to 
have disproved the statement in the text. 

t ' Archbishops of Canterbury,' vol, iii. p. 7. 



ever w, t«t ■miuA k Bane tke lee sorelr iaapKeJ | 
tlte cektion of BorereigB to mbjeUr thai and no I 
M Bisbop WarfanilaB las tenaiked,* was jKcaeaA ia ^ 
new Alliaoee of dundi and State. A free a 
taiyebtMce rai both ndes once made and i 
s Booed tie, a uqUmI boiefit, a reffiect fijT the rigUa ■ 
ptivileges of each, a fotbeannoe with the s' 
at ettber, a staduxu care to aToid imtating c 
the ootioD of proCector and protected, of fttocticHis a 
ponle jet aceorda&t, of a giaeefal deference due to ti 
weaker party eo long as it keeps its own place, si 
only in its own department— all this was implied in i 
alliance, and took a coacrelt form whenever the govel 
meot of both parties fell into good hands. That dm 
tlie disputes whith ao often oecmred, the ' 
conBe<{ueoce of liiunan imperfection, these abstract ^ 
ttotu atd oft£D Bcarcely tr&e4?alle, is no argnment a; 
their existence and constant presence. We note f 
storms because by tbeir fiiry they force themselves ^ 
our attention ; we take the calm weather as a i 
of course, and make no note of it 

Tlie confusion which is for ever besetting this ( 
jeet now demands onr notice. In England before 1 
Conquest, as in tlie early IJoman Empire, it is easy J 
conceive the same members of the State in their doulf 
fi^wcity. In tlieir civil capacity they are the Statj 
in their etckBiasfical, the Church. The king and J 
nobleo, tlio bishops and the clergy, are tlie representi 
tivc'B of the siirne peojile on either as[iect of their p 
tion, ISnt turn thu Conqueror has dissolved that j 
liar tin, and has introduced the Continental, the Boma) 
lyetein. The Clergy and the Laity are separated J 
• ■ Alliniicr,' B. u. C. 3. 
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tlie Couvfs of Law. The Bisliop no longer sits with 
the Earl ; the clergy are tried in the Bishop's Court for 
criminal as well as civil ofieuces. Separate interests, 
separate customs, separate bodies of law, take the place 
of the old united syateni. We find two rival wills, two 
separate pereonce. The Canon Law, formed in the next 
century, gives shape and permanent-* to the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts ; the Common Law grows with its mar- 
vellous growth, entwined with the afl'ections of the 
people, or at least of the upper classes, in the secular 
Courts. That rivalry between the clergy and the 
lawyers, which is said to have left its marks on society 
even to the present day, and which has found its con- 
stant expression in the struggles between the Courts of 
Chancery and Common Law, as well as in so many 
of the political conflicts of our history, was then com- 
meueeA Henceforth we find it searoely possible to 
think of Church and State except as rupresented by 
the civil government on the one hand, by the clergy on 
the other. We lose sight of tho Laity in general as 
a part of the Churcli ; and yet we know they are there 
all the while. We know that the " Church " is just as 
much the People of Eugland reganlcd in their spiritual 
capacity, and ministered to by properly constituted 
spiritual persons, as in Saxon times. This is the source 
of many of the errors made in discussion. Men are 
talking of two different things under the name of 
" Church." 

We may convince ourselves of the diiBculty of clear- 
ing our minds on the subject by obserWiig how well- 
informed people even yet, after attention has been 
drawn to the error for so many years, persist in 
speaking of such and such a person's " going into the 
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Cliurch," when they mean |to say that he ia going to 
take Holy Orders, This error, which has bo worked 
itself into our very language, has perhaps been one 
cause of the dangers to which the Church has been 
exposed. It b one of those legacies of laedijevalism 
of which we did not get clear at the Reformation; 
it is the ground of that cold carelessness, or at befit 
lukewarmness of sapport, which leaves the battle of the 
Church to be fought by those who without the Laity at 
their backs are powerless in the conflict with evil. 

It is more correct then to say that the struggle be- 
tween the State and the Clergy as an Order commenced 
with the Conqueror. The weight in the balance lost 
by the Clergy in consequence of the change in their 
position was partly compensated by the far closer ex- 
ternal connection with Rome, partly by the far more 
flystematized. alliances now made at home with .which- 
ever section of the body politic might best serve their 
turn at diflerent times. The Conqueror, for iustance, 
having, with the aid of Lanfranc, placed Norman ecde- 
siaatics in all important posts as a means of securing 
his Conquest, the close connection between the Crown 
and the clergy is the first phase of the alliance. Not 
Charlemagne when he planted the clergy as a garrison 
in the midst of ferocious half-subdued borderers, not a 
Byzantine Emperor when his well-drilled Bishops were 
hie most efficient State-officers, more sagaciously used 
the Ecclesiastical Onier for the discipline of his subjects 
than William the Conqueror, Nor was ever prince 
better served. Tlie cathedrals and the parish churches 
of the present day bear witness to the zeal and ability 
of the Norman ecclesiastics ; the great place secured 
for tlieir Order in the new organization of the realm. 
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the wrecks ouly of whicli are now Tisible, was their 
reward. 

It can scarcely be doubted that when the traces of 
couquest bad been somewhat obliterated by time, what- 
ever may be set on the other aide of tlie account, a 
change for the better had come over the clergy of this 
island. They became more learned, more active, more 
accomplished, — not leas devoted. And there can be no 
donbt tliat their relative strength as a body had made 
an immense stride. What Guizot has remarked with 
regai-d to the clergy of. the Empire, when tlie bar- 
barians settled in its provinces, was liere experienced 
in a still more marked manner, though on so much 
smaller a scale. With every class of society, with 
every one of the forces of the State, the Anglo-Norinan 
clergy soon began to blend their interests. At first 
their fortunes depend on that of the Crown. With 
keen sagacity they support those members of their 
great patron's family who were most likely to secure 
that "good peace," and devote that attention to the 
land of their adoption which they saw, far more clearly 
tlian others, to be necessary for the healing of its 
wounds. With vast possessions, and with a feudal state 
like that of the greatest barons, with seats in the Great 
Council of the Realm, exceeding in number those of 
the laity, the hierarchy move about among the fierce 
Norman aristocracy their equals and not seldom their 
superiors. And each year they take up more and more 
of the down-trodden people into their ranks, swelled 
in number as those ranks were in that age to an extent 
we can scarcely measure now ; till at the end of leas 
than a centuiy the Ecclesiastical Order, with its anna 
extending in every direction, its head in the Great 
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Council and the King's Court, its foot iu every parish 
of the realm, is the arbiter ami guide of the whole 
nation. And, as if this were not enough, the support 
of Rome, needful at times (o curb the lawless will of 
I. Eufus or a Beauclerc, to check the policy, good ia 
the main, of an imperious Henry Plantagenet, to restore 
the trembling balance of regal power when the oveiv 
whelming forces of the barons, with French help, had 
well uigli extinguished it, to protect in fact and foster 
the liljerties of the country, as it most surely did at 
times, iu the infancy of thu Constitution, — this support 
of Koroe was also at the disposal of the clergy. 

No wonder then that with all these advantages, to 
which may be added, what was closely connected with 
them all, the superior education and mental develop- 
ment which they undoubtedly possessed over all around 
tlieiD, and with all tho claims to popular gratitude 
which they might most justly plead, as aiding to deliver 
the SaxOns from their degradation, and, afterwards, tfae 
Villein-class from a wretched slavery (claims allowed 
by 80 unexceptionable a witness as Lord Macaulay),* — 
no wonder tlie ecclesiastiea] order came to he looked 
Upon as the representative of religion, as the corre- 
lative of the State, as the body with or against which 
alliances wore to be made, as, in short, the Church. 
But through this Koman connection, corrupt aa the 
Papacy was daily becoming, and claiming, as it did 
every day more arrogantlvy an unlimited obedience 
which it appeared to have less and less title to claim, 
it waa inevitable that this "Church" should also be 
regarded more and more as something foreign, as well 
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as external, to the State; and tliat, in conseqnence, 
as soon aa the Constitution had grown into sufficient 
strength, she should be subjected to a series of or- 
ganized attacks which esceedingly reduced aud under- 
mined her power. As Rome was at first her strength, 
so it soon became her weakness. The etafl' became 
rotten, and it broke. 

Each of the next four centuries witnesses a further 
step in the gradual diminution of ecclesiastical power. 
The most esact form of the so-called Original Com- 
pact to wliich we can refer for tlie terms of the new 
alliance is that with which the Conqueror set out. On 
Ilia part, the part of the State, as we have seen, the 
Church was placed in the independent position she hold 
in the Continental Stfttes. That position carried with 
it the Church's own Synods, the Church's own Courts, 
a voice, or at least attention to her wishes, m election 
of Bishops, But it was worthy of that great man and 
of hia great Archbishop that the one should impose, 
and the other admit, limitations to the power of the 
clergy, which after-^xpcrience showed to be absolutely 
necessary for the safe existence of a National Church. 
There was to be no divided allegiance to the Patriarch 
of the West, no Pope and anti-Pope for Englishmen ; 
Church and State must be in accord on this point. 
There was to be no imperium in im^erio ; no decrees 
of Ecclesiastical Synods were to become the law of the 
land without the king's license. There was to be no 
weakening of the king's authority by the excommu- 
nication of his great lords till the nature of the offence 
had been certified to himself. Many of the strugglea 
of the next two centuries arise out of the attempts of 
the ecclesiastics, often for long periods together sue- 
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cessful, to evade tliese laws : and though for the tid 
their efforts may in some cases be justified,* yet it y 
well for all parties alike that these fandmarks did i 
the whole remain fixed. But, on the other hand, otM 
struggles arose from the proved insufBeiency of thtl 
restrictions. It was very well for a powerful 
arch like the Conquoror to establish an ecclesiastM 
independence of municipal law while he was at hai 
with the sagacious Lanfranc to keep order; but the 
lapse of a century fully proved the necessity of a further 
limitation. The evila of the system had by tl)at time 
come to a head. The Becket struggle was its direct 
consequence. That struggle ended, and happily ended, 
in placing the clergy in their proper position on the 
vital point of criminal trials. It was the fli'st great 
step towards making them real subjects of the realm ; 
while at the same time our monarcha learnt a lesson 
as to the inherent power of the Church (in its larger 
sense), when stirred to its foundations, a lesson which 
was never afterwards forgotten. Another century was 
to pass before the relations of the State with the clergy 
could be placed on a durable footing, before the clergy 
could be truly considered subjects, owning an undivided 
temporal allegiance to their anointed Sovereign. 

But in the mean time Magna Charta, in no slight 
degree through the efforts of the clergy, had become 
the law of the land for all time: and in that great 
instrument their claims and privileges were duly regis- 
tered. Not then for the first time did tlie famous words, 
EccLEsiA LiHEBA SIT, head a royal charter. They had 
formed a necessary part of charters already granted. 

• See the Essaya on Anselm in the Hev. R. W, Ctiurth'a 'Easaya 
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They repreBented the sacred inlieritance of earlier 
times. " It would liave been," eays Lingard, " more 
satisfactory if these liberties had been enumerated and 
described ; " but we may be sure Stephea Langton 
knew his business well : he waa the last man to make 
a mistake in this matter. It might not in the future 
secure a greater liberty for the Church, if her liberties 
were too definitely laid down according to the idea at 
that time entertained of them. It was thought better 
to leave the old expression, full of significance as it was, 
for the interpretatiou of those who were responsible for 
interpreting it rightly. The words echo down the agea, 
the law of the land now as it was then. " Let the 
Cbukch be free." It is for each age to see that it 
keeps the law under which the connection of Church 
and State is alone tenable. 

But it is not true to say that there was no explana- 
tion put forth of tJiis freedom. The Charters both of 
John and subsequent princes interpret it in some de- 
gree ; and the practice of the times proves the rest. It 
meant freedom ih the election of Bishops. "Know 
ye that we, by the grace of God, &c. ... by the advice 
of our honoured Fathers and by the advice of other 
lieges, have in the first place granted to God and con- 
firmed by this our present Charter for us and for our 
heirs for ever that the Church of England shall he free, 
and shall enjoy its rights and franchises entirely and 
fully ; and that election shall be tree." And at sub- 
sequent confirmations of the Charter these expressions 

L.were either repeated or more fully explained. In 
} Henry IV. we find, " Elections of ail archbishoprics, 
biahopricB, and other dignitaries elective whatsoever 

Efihall be rendered henceforth free, without any manner 
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of disturbaoce by the Apostolic See or by command- 
ment of our Sovereign Lord the £iiig ; provided always 
that our said lord the King shall have as freely hia 
liberty and prerogative as any of his noble progenitors 
have had before his time." And this prerogative liad 
been expiained by 25 Edward III, which asserted that 
"the elections were first granted by the King's pro- 
genitors upon a certain form and condition, as to demand 
license of the King to choose, and then after the election 
to have his royal assent, and not in any other manner." 
And the ii'revocability of this species of freedom ia 
declared in 2 Henry VI., where it is said that " Holy- 
Church and all the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, &c., 
having liberties and franchises, shall have and enjoy all 
their hberties and franchises well used and not repealed, 
nor by the Common Law repealable." 

The further notice of this Tesed question of Election 
of Bishops it will be more convenient to reserve for the 
next Lecture, What else did the Freedom of the Church 
mean ? It meant also freedom to hold Codkcils oh 
SvKODS, subject to the restriction upon the making of 
canons imposed by the Conqueror. It meant also free- 
dom IN THE Ecclesiastical Courts from secular ia- 
terlerence, which was indeed specified in Magna Charta. 
And lastly it meant, what came home more practically 
than anything else, freedom from arbitrary taxation, the 
right of the clergy to meet and tax themselves. These 
are the main elements in that Freedom of the Church, 
or, strictly speaking, of the Ecclesiastical Order for the 
benefit of the rest, which, as far as they were assaulted, 
it took care to see ratified and secured at every crisis of 
politics. The numerous other customs and privileges 
included under the broad aagis of Church freedom need 
not be mentioned liere. 




3 first three of these conditions of Freedom, i 
cased within proper limits, and guarded from all inter- 
ference with civil liberty, are essential to the healthy 
existence of the Church. They are essential in alJ 
times and under all circumstances. They are esaential 
in order to the proper exercise of ecclesiastical func- 
tions. They are essential to the faithful transmission 
of the sacred deposit. An Established Church may drag 
on a feeble existence without them, but at imminent 
risk, and under grievous depression. The last of the 
conditions is accidental. Yet it was the fortune of the 
Church of England (wisely oi-dered no doubt by One 
who can sec the end) that in all alike, essential and 
accidental, she was hampered not only by the natural 
causes of difference which must always arise between 
Church and State, but by the action of that Koman 
power with which since the Conquest she had been bo 
closely allied. 

It was not only that unscrupulous princes were 
tempted to keep open Episcopal Sees in order to seize 
their revenues, or to force into them slaves and tools 
of their own, but they too often had a colourable pre- 
text for such tyranny in the equally tyrannical exercise 
of their vast power by the Popes. How often was it 
a mere race of fraud and wickedness, the ancient rights 
of the Church and the Metropolitan having been over- 
borne, which fibonld carry off the spoils, the King or the 
Pope ! How plausible must any stretch of royal pov^er 
have appeared when an iniquitous system of "pro- 
viding" for bishoprics and livings before they fell vacant 
was skilfully managed by a foreign and anti-English 
power, using the most subtle of all agents in this country 
for its own purpose! It was not only that the temporal 
I 2 
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power was always naturally and properly jealous of any 
gynodical action which might interfere with the lawB of 
the land or the freedom of the subject) but the Popes ' 
had gradually seized the power of English Councils into ■ 
their own hands. After the Papa! Legate, long succesa- 
fiilly resisted, had at last (in 1125) succeeded in usorfH 
ing the well-ascertained and most ancient office of the 
Metropolitan, it was seldom that the precedent was dis- 
regarded. The repeated acts of the Legislature which 
at last checked, though till the Reformation they never ' 
wholly stopped, the practice, while they did a real sot- 
vice to the country, yet at the same time fostered t 
spirit which tended to the Buhversion of all Church 
diaciplino and all Chiirch freedom. It was not only 
that the inherent impatience and dislike of statesmen I 
to ecclesiastical freedom were excited by the spectacle 
of litigation in EecleBiastical Courts, "but their indigna- 
tion was perpetually aroused by those constant appeals 
to the yenal Courts of Kome which, in spite of the Con- i 
stitutions of Clarendon, continued to be made up to the 
very time of the Reformation. It was not only that the 
liberty of ecclesiastical self-taxation had to struggle 1 
against the rapacity of monarchs or the exigencies of ) 
the times, but the example of tampering with it was set I 
by the Papal Court. What more just than to argue — ■ J 
if you can spare money for those who are directly or 1 
indirectly assisting the national enemies, yon can spare < 
it for the national chest ; if you cannot secure yourselvea 
from the grasping avarice which many of you vehe- 
mently disapprove, you must be protected by the 
emptiness of your barns ; you must first render unto 
Caesar tlie things which are Caesar's ; national wealth I 
must be taxed for national purposes ? 
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might well wish that all iiiTasions of ecclesi- 
astical liberties had been equally just, or rather that 
air mattera of dispute between Church and State had 
admitted of an equally righteous method of adjustment. 
The act of Edward I. and his wiso counsellors, by which 
the clergy were placed, as regards taxation, on the same . 
footing with all other subjects of the realm, was harsh 
in its immediate operation, but its substantial wisdom 
and justice can scarcely be doubted. It was a legitimate 
termination of a state of things which had grown up out 
of the usage of times when it was of less consequence ; 
but the Constitution was now taking shape, and the 
national necessities could no longer be met by the old 
methods : this ancient privilege was no longer tenable. 
From the Convocations whicli soon gi'ew out of that 
settlement, summoned regularly, along with the new- 
bom Eepreeentative Parliaments, for the purpose of 
regular instead of the old irregular self-taxation, dates 
the commencement of that especial form of ecclesiastical 
eelf-govemment which we trace down to the present 
day — that thread, often bo slender, yet never broken, by 
which one at least of the essential liberties of the Church 
has been conveyed to our own times.* 

• It may be obaerrcd hero that what ia called " Convocation " is 
held by some great auChoritiea to he In reality a twofold aaaembly. 
That of the Southern Province is a Provincial Synod — an institution 
as old aa the Church itself — summoaed by the Archbishop (and thus 
always first meeting at St. Paul's for Divine Service and certain 
formal acts), as well as n representative Assembly of the Estate of 
the Clergy, meeting, according to the Edwardian settlement, along 
with the other Estates of the Realm, for bnsiness at Westminster. 
Some bavB advocated the separation of these two characters as an 
escape fiom the difficulties attending nndae State interference, the 
nfonn of clerical lepresentatioo, and the co-operatioa of iondjidt lay 
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For the next two centuries the Clitipch is more or 
lesB in a Btate of transitioD. Her represent&tiTes and [ 
guardians, tenaciously clinging to Rome, become jatao 
and more out of hannony with those forces of govera- 
ment which are gradually gaining power. The 
Statutes of Richard the Seoind's reign evidenced the 
triumph of those forces ; the seizure of the Alien Frioiies 
gave an ominous presage of future attacks. But her 
vast wealth, her firm hold on the Constitution, the affec- 
tion of a lai^e proportion of the lower class (less infln- 
encecl ty the heaving motions of the pre-lleformaticm 
than the middle), the support, at first perhaps from 
interest, and then from conscience, of the House of ] 
Lancaster, the leading position of a Chichele or j 
Beaufort in the State, the constant wars which dig- [ 
tracted men's minds as well as brought political power , 
to the Church, and above all the good solid English 
sense which told the nation that a Reformation, how- 
ever much required, was not to be entrusted to the 
hands of the Lollards, kept the stately edifice erect To 
the last she showed a bold front to her enemies, played 
them off upon one another, took advantage of thsir 
mistakes, and attempted, though with feeble hands, her 
own reformation. Kings, nobles, the upper classes, 
throw in their lot with her. 

And in truth the dreaded opinions of the reforming 
party were not unjustly charged with the odious features 
of revolution, with the fanaticism of desperate men, the 
heresy of untaught men, leaving the ancient landmarks, 

Churoliincn. No opinion od this poiat is offered here. Time and 
clroutnBtauccB will eliow. The same twofold character attaches of 
ooiirso to the Convocation of the Northern Province. ( Vide. Wake's 
' State of the Church,' Sia., p. 27.) This viow is, however, disputed. 
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and groping their way by the light of an uninformed 

private judgment. Any rotteimeBS of tlie old house 
fieemed better than a deluge which would sweep all 
away. The wisest men trembled at that which, fixing 
itself in oar national mind at the Lollard period, has 
tnn on without a break from those days to the present 
in the body politic. The same fierce spirit of resistance 
to all authority which distinguished John Ball from 
John Wiclif, and the later Lollards from the first Poor 
Priests, is that of which the fanatics of the seventeenth 
century were only one out of perpetual developments. 
It was necessary that a century and a half should elapse 
before the sterling element in the reforming party could 
recover itself from these degrading associations, and from 
s mere destructive, become a constnictive, agency. 

'ffhen, at last, having infused its spirit into Bohemia and 
Germany, and receiving thence in return, at the critical 
moment, the impulse itself required — chastened by 
persecution, and penetrated by all the electric influences 
of that stormy age, it was in a state to afford a handle 
ior the grasp of one who seemed, with all his detestable 

'."rices, to be yet raised up for the special purpose of 
effecting the mighty change. 

Never did the glory of the unreformed Church blaze 
higher than just before it set at the fall of Wolsey. 
The long delay had been of infinite service, for she was 
thus enabled to pass on her inheritance. Through the 
prolonged conflict with the pre-Re formation the rela- 
tions of Church and State had suffered no material 
change. If anything, the expiring energies of the 
Plantagenets had drawn the bonds closer together; 
and the silent changes in the State which the first 
f-century of the Tudora had produced, had rather 
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given notes of warning than effected any severance. 
To the last the Church used her ancient privilege of 
holding Synods, and those Synods, though too late to 
stave off the Reformation, were growing more national 
and less enslaved to Kome. In matters of doctrine 
Parliament, though becoming so powerful, left the 
Church to herself, To the last the power of correcting 
ecclesiastical offences, however it was exercised with 
a shameful cruelty (and for this it is not the eecle- 
aiastica alone who are to blame), was rigorously con- 
served by the Church. To the last, in spite of the 
temptations which Popes and clergy had tliemselves 
offered to the Crown, elections to bishoprics were free 
■ in theory, and, to some extent, though indirectly, 
practice. Above all, if the deposit of the fiiith had 
received many Roman corruptions, it had, at least for- 
mally, lost nothing while in the hands of ita mediBeval, 
guardians. The rust of ages bad but to be rubbed oS,' 
Where anything of the status which a proper ecclesi' 
aotical constitution requires had been lost, it had been 
Tery much from the Church not keeping to her own! 
ftmctions. The guardians of the Church had too often 
encroached on the governors of the State; there had 
been too great a confusion between the things of Ctesar. 
and the things of God ; and there was an almost inex- 
tricable entanglement in the errors and politics of Rome. 
The Church was to undergo the severest trial, the most 
fearful purgation, to which any Church could be exposed. 
In the next Lecture we shall have to note this process, 
and observe the final escape of the Church from tho 
Roman connection ; we shall have to examine the 
question whether this casket of spiritual independence, 
the necessary framework for the conservation of the 
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deposited jewel, was preserved in the new relations of 
Church and State introduced by the Tudors of the 
Reformation ; or, to put it in another way, we shall 
have to confront the assertions of those who have 
allowed the boisterous tide of State Supremacy to 
conceal from their sight that feebler current of Church 
Freedom which it will be ours to trace. We shall have 
to watch this current, now eddying out into the broad 
stream, now compressed into narrow channels, often 
the deeper for their narrowness, yet never lost We 
shall have to measure its breadth as it approaches our 
own times; and thus, gathering into ono focus the 
light thrown on the relations of Church and State by 
all the centuries, may leam some lessons useful for 
ourselves as units in the great mass of British citi- 
zens, not brought into this marvellous inheritance for 
nothing, but with a duty to do which at least in- 
volves our making ourselves acquainted with the facta 
concerning it. 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE BELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE HISTORICALLY 
COSSIDEHED — PART II. 

NOTEMBEB 17, 1863. 

We are uow to consider the relations of Cburch and 
State during the tliird period of English history, from 
the Eeformation to the present time- We shEill find 
these relations affected by all that had taken place pre- 
viously, changed in character, yet substantially the 
same. If they are still to he regarded rather in the 
light of an alliance than of an inooi'poratioD,'— if we have ■ 
the same Church, with the identical Bishops, priest^, 
and deacons for its ministers as before the Act of' 
Submission, the same Convocation, the same Ecclesiafti< 
tical Courts, the same conge d'elire, no more a mockery; 
than before and no less, the same dioceses, the aame> 
cathedrals, the same parish churches, frequented for thei 
most part by the same worshippers, the same Doctrine, i 
aa far as each was primitive, the same Liturgical ofGcefl^ 
only purified, the same Constitutional tie between the.' 
goardiana of the Church and the governors of tho 
State, — we have at the same time, now at last, the com- 
plete triumph of the old Saxon independence of Eome, 
brought about mainly by that middle class which inbe^ 
rited with their blood the principles of their remote 
forefathers ; we see the corruptions of the Faith shaken 
off which those forefathers (at least in their earlier his- 
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tory) never knew ; we find a return to that greater sim- 
plicity of an earlier stage, carried, perhaps, in some 
instances to excess, but in that tendency to excess only 
sharing the fiite of good things in all great changes ; and, 
lastly, we have at length an end to that excessive influ- 
ence in the government of the State possessed since the 
Conquest by great ecclesiastical oflScers, which was a 
wholly different thing from the joint action of ecclesi- 
astics in State affairs known to the Saxon Constitution. 
Great was the gain of the lleformation : yet no one 
ought, no one does, in the present day, apeak of it as 
a pure gain. It is unbistorical, it is untrue, and there- 
fore it is worse than useless, to conceal its drawbacks. 
It was no slight injury, however little it was the fault 
of the English Church, to be cut off from communion 
with so much ofChriatendom ; it was no slight loss to the 
cause ofroligion that so vast an amount of monastic pro- 
perty should be divided between the King and his hungry 
courtiers, instead of being distributed for the benefit of 
the people through the clergy and the schools ; * it was 
no slight evil that the clergy should lose so much ground 
in social rank, should be recruited from a lower class of 
people, and, losing the ubiquitous influence which (with 
manifold inconveniences and gross abuses) the monastic 
system gave, should have had so little means afforded 
them for making up the deficiency. It was no slight 
evil that the great National separation from Rome was 
only too sure to involve sectarian schism, and that the 
proportions of the Church should shrink from the posses- 
sion of the whole, however uneasy a possession, to that 
only of a part, though by faj the greatest part. It was 

• See Coleridge on 'Church and State' for the Teutonic idea ot a 
fund Bet apart for a " Clerisy." 
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no alight change in her political status, however neceS-' 
Bary, that her Prelates should become, by the abstractioti' 
of the Abbots, a minority in the House of Lords, and 
that, by the iniquitous distribution of her property, 
body of hereditary opponents to the recovery of her jnst 
rights sliould bo raised up for her perpetual enfeeble 
ment. Above all, it was no trifling price to pay fot 
deliverance from a foreign usurpation that the Croiva 
should gain a power over ecclesiastical affairs whi(A; 
' nothing but necessity, if even that, could justify. 

If the illustration used in the last Lecture may bft' 
reproduced, if State and Church are still man and wife, 
the same husband and the same wife, we must hence- 
forth regard them as we should a married couple, long 
used to a certain well-recognized position both as to one 
another and their neighbours, now no longer tenable, 
since they have been obliged to migrate to some ruder 
land where the state and dignity of the wife are lost, 
where she has to make herself useful as a drudge, and 
where she loses no little of her own self-respect, though 
still doing that service for her imperious lord which 
alone keepa his household together ; till at last, startled 
at symptoms of a growing tendency to neglect, iace to 
face with the possibility of being turned out of doors, 
and wearied with making useless remonstrances, she 
once more stands upon her inherent, indisputable 
claims, counts up her losses, and deliberately pTonoimces 
that the union can only continue on the footing of a 
return to at least the spirit of the "Original Com- 
pact. " * 

• It ia hoped that these oxprassionB will not he taken fo encourage 
a mischievous wa; of talking B.lKiut the aeparation of Church and 
State, which boa become too common of late years. Tbeee Lectorea 
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How mneh light has of late been thrown on the his- 
tory of Henry VIII. ! And yet, though we can better fill 
up the picture, bow exactly does he remain where he 
was ! It was no chance medley, the meeting of the 
work and the instrument, of the man who was capable 
of shaping anew the relations of Chnrch and State, and 
the Keformation to be effected. Inheriting the great 
position made for him by his father, combined with the 
advantage of not having been the beir-apparent, with 
every personal advantage of mind and body, taught the 
science of government by the ablest ecclesiastic England 
had seen since the days of Becket, backed by the middle 
and a great part of the lower classes of English society, 
governing a nobility thinned by the Wars of the Itoses 
as well as cowed by the first Tudor's vigorous reign, and 
a hierarchy trembling at the storm now rising on all 
Bides, seated on a throne which, through the struggle of 
the two Princes who were so nearly balanced, for a time 
aibitrated in Europe, — how exactly was such a Prince 
calculated to change the Constitution of a State I How 
could such a Prince fiul to be tempted to play the 
tyrant ! 

As a tyrant there is no doubt he acted, and, if the 
Church felt his hand, so also did the State. His 
temporary stretch of the Regah was certainly no more 
unconstitutional than his obhging his subjects to allow 
his Proclamations the force of Laws. But surely of all 
his public acts there was none which will less bear 
inspection than that which has given its shape and 
form to the relations of Church and State from that 

are baaed on an ample reci^ition of the eitrocie imporlaace of tlie 
connectitin of Church ttnd Stale, and, by a reference to hiaiory, they 
attempt to ]uiDt out the true method ot retaining ihat connection. 
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day to tho present. That the Irinfi; wlio bad bimselffl 
sanctioned and forwarded the holding of a Synod bfM, 
"Wolsey as Papal Legate, should turn round, and havin^l 
canght the whole clergy in hia trap, should use the lafV^V 
of the land against them, urging the penalties of a FnB«l 
munire till he had reduced them to make the SubmissioB 
he himself dictated, is one of the most tyrannical deec 
on record.* But we are not concerned here to awai 
praise or blame to particular monarchs; we are onl^j 
to trace the consequences of their acts. Yet let i 
not forget what we noticed in the previous Lectupft 
If we cannot excuse the King, we must remember i|l 
was the Popes who had first set him the example c 
trampling on the rights of tho National Church. 

Tlie Act of Submission freed the Church from Rome?! 
In that Act everything required for the purpose was^ 
bound up. But it did something mora It tied th# 
Church to the Crown in a manner which if it had n<H 
been subsequently explained, and practices founded o 
it-modified, would have gone far to ruin her positio 
as a true Church. It is, however, quite unworthJ 
of fair-minded men to judge tbe Eeformed Chujch < 
England by all the violent proceedings of Henrf^ 
As steps to an end let them be marked, There t 
indeed, some of them which it would he well if t 
remembered better. But tlie true aspect of the i 
relations of the Crown to the Church must be looked i 
in the settlement made by Queen Elizabeth, after thi 
violent fluctuations of the first turbulent years of tliM 



• Hallnm admits that " Henry'a prosecution of the Church c 
thifl ocoaaioa waa extremely harsh and unfair." — ' ConstitnBonBj 
Hiislory of EEjlaDd,' chap, ii. 
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Beformation had subsided. By the Articles of her 
reign alone are Churchmen bound as to the Royal Su- 
premacy ; and the explanation of the prerogative con- 
tained there need bring no blush to their cheeks. Tbia 
explicit renunciation of all offensive interpretations of 
the Oath of Supremacy left the position of the Church 
open indeed to assault, but it waa not at all objec- 
tionable if taken in the sense intended. If the strange- 
ness of the new position scarcely suffered her at first 
to move frcL'ly, the essential forma of freedom were at 
least retained ; and thus an opening was left for ex- 
pansion when the proper time should arrive. 

And, in fact, the evils of her fettered condition were 
not materially felt so long as the crown was on the 
head of princes who knew their duty, and felt their 
responsibility. Mary's melancholy reign may be put 
aside as exceptional ; but it haa been often remarked 
that the Tudor sovereigns and the early Stuarts had 
at least tliis merit, that they would allow no one to 
touch the Church but themselves. With the Church 
they stood or fell. Their Coronation by the Arclibishop 
was to them profoundly significant. And, if it is not 
easy to understand how Magna Charta, with all its 
stately guarantees of Church freedom, could be recon- 
ciled with all the acta of the Tudor Supremacy, the 
plea of necessity carried them over all : a tyrant's plea, 
to be sure ; but the nation preferred its own to foreign 
tyrants. It is the only and the true ground of defence 
for all parties concerned in the new settlement of the 
Church. We may not condone individual acta of ra- 
pacity or violence, we must condemn the wholesale 
robberies, the judicial murders, the bitter persecutions, 
of that terrible period; but we may surely perceive 
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that nothing short of a aeries of able and strong | 
willed sovereigns, taking the iutereata of the Churcll 1 
into their own hands, could, humanly speaking, hare 
carried her through the perils of the times. They , 
alone saved this country from religious wars like those * 
of France, from a return to Popery on the one hand, 
from a Genevan settlement on the other. Not that 
these sovereigns must be thought of as acting single- 
handed : beyond doubt they had the better sense of 
clergy and people with them; but they had the will | 
and the power necessary to give the victory to that ' 
better sense, to the opinions of that moderate party, 
which but for them, in the mad conflict of opinion, ] 
must assuredly have gone to the wall. English Chnrch-' ( 
men may very easily lose sight of the dangers froni 
which they have been preserved in a too narrow criti 
cism of tlie acts of their preservers. There is an ol^ 
proverb against speaking ill of the bridge which ] 
carried one over. 

We have said that the essential characteristics of j 
the Church's freedom were preserved in the transi- 
tion. Let us examine this a little further. 

1. There was no pretence of taking the judgment d 
of ecclesiastical matters away from the clei^, i 
preventing the Church from declaring when nece 
what that truth was which she was founded in ordei 
to hand down. "If the cause be spiritual, secul 
Courts do not meddle with it ; " " We may refuse 1 
answer before any civil judge in a matter which is n 
civil." So writes Hooker," the recognized e 
of Tudor Church and State. There was no thought o 
stretching the Supremacy beyond this. The Orowm 
* Hooker, \m. 8, 9. 
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'i was to eee justice done by ecclesiastics in the Eecle- 

' Hiaatical Courts, The Crown in the last resort was to 

• hear appeals from the Archbishop's Court, those ap- 

' peals which, though temporarily stopped by the Con- 

BtitutiouB of Clarendon, used, up to this time, to go 

to Kome ; and it heard them through Delegates chosen 

l' by the Lord Chancellor.* Now, as the apgeal could 

' Ho longer go to Eome, it must vest somewhere ; and 

B[ 80 long as the Delegates were faithfully selected, with 

\ a view to mere cases of ordinary discipline, a good deal 

■ might be said for this Court op AppEAL.f It was 

■ probably only intended as a temporary arrangement, 
and was no doubt liable to abuse, yet for a long period 
it was not abused. Bat the great point is that it went 
side by side with the active existence of Convocation, 
regularly sitting, and acknowledged as the proper 
Court for questions of doctrine. From that august 
tribunal there was no appeal ; for to it lay the Appeal 
in causes where the King was himself coucerued,}: and 
in its hands on more than one occasion we all know 
that even the imperious Henry found it convenient 
to lodge his cause. 

As far then as the Ecclesiastical Courts went, we are 
not in the least obliged to admit that the Koyal Supre- 
macy, as established by the Tudors, interfered with the 
freedom of the Church. The Crown decided no eccle- 
siastical questions itself, but only through its proper 
Constitutional agents. The language put into the 

• 25 Hbb. ym, 

t Sae Sir Robert Philliinoi'e'tj pajxjr read at the Xorwicli Churcli 
[ Congreas. 

" J 24 Heo. VIII, See Joyce's ' Civil Power in its Ii>rliUioiis to the 
Chiiroh," chnp. iii. 
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nothing said here applies to that temporary abusti of 
the Supremacy, the High Commission Court, which, 
neither in its constitution nor il^ proceedings, we are 
in any way concerned to defend. 

2. We come next to Convocation. This vital portion 
f the framework of Church ireedom was, as a matter 
of course, retained at the fieforraation. Thei-e was no 
attempt to deprive the clergy of their stated meetings ; 
their sessions are an unbroken series ; there is no such 
gap as some suppose between the sessions previous to 
the Reformation and subsequent to it. It was the same 
essential part of the Constitution as before ; self-taxation 
by the clergy was aa much the necessary order of 
things ; every ancient usage and formality was kept up 
as tenaciously as ever. The Act of Submission did not 
affect its character, though it left the door open to abuses. 
The Archbishop still summoned and prorogued it. The 
arrangements concerning it were but a return, in most ■ 
respects, to those of the Conqueror. It was only the 
Ck)nqueror'B law for which kings had so long been con- 

the answer to my second qnewtioD projwHed at the uutsel, namely 
this, that the present composition of the appellals tribunal, with 
regard to causes of docttine, is UDreasouable, uncujistitutionsl, and 
contrary to the spirit of the Heformation Statutes." " Lord Broiighftin 
has declared from his own rcooIlectioD that cases of hvresy were not 
taken into view at all on the passing of the Act of 1833." — Mr. Glad- 
stone, ' On the Royal Supremacy,' pp. 78, 79, 80. Pabliahed in 1850 ; 
reprinted, by hia jiermission, in 1865 (Parkers). Sea also Fuller, ' On 
the Court of Final Appeal' (t^rkera). 

Thus tho present Court of Pinal Appeal is not only open to the 
objections so unanswerably nrged by the Church, bnt it is actually 
the result of a mistake, an accident, an oversight ! (Sorely a hun- 
dredth port of the atteation given to Cattle Plague or Railway Bills, 
might inrci this Court into wnitftV\ti^'«\i\di-«Q\i;&'Vft'«(S'A»i*»i:^ 
to the nation at large as weU aat\\e C\\>it<^\^ ^^^^m 
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tending against Popes which prevented tbe passing of 
Canons into the laiv of the land without Royal pennia- 
sion. That ConTocation should only meet when eum- 
moued by the King was not only in the spirit of the 
CoDBtitution, but it was, like all the other defences of 
the Royal Supremacy, a necessary bulwark for the time 
against Rome. In this particular, Convocation was only 
in the same condition as Parhament, to which it ahnoBt 
exactly corresponded. The post-Reformation Convocar 
tion was in fact the recognized ecclesiastical Parliament. 
" It was the supreme Court for the trial of doctrine : it 
might correct or depose offeuders ; might examine and 
censure heretical works ; might, after having obtained 
the royal license, make and publish Canons; might, 
with the consent of Parliament, alter the Liturgy ; and 
in short transact all business of an ecclesiastical cha- 
racter."* In this Convocation there was always one 
guarantee of independence, the negative on tbe pro- 
ceedings of the Upper House possessed by the Lower. 
This might lead, and has led, to complications; but 
it is easy to see how the overweening influence of the 
Crown, or of mere political Bishops, might in thiB 
way he checked,t 

The inherent independence of the Church on this 
side was then sufBciently preserved in form by the 
Tudor princes. The danger of the new Royal Supre- 
macy began to show itself when imconatitutionally 
worked: when the Crown was advised to omit the 

• Lathbury, ' On Convocation,' cbap. v. 

■f The Act of Submisaioti applied to the Aescmbly ttchnically 
koown as Convocatian ; it has been questioned whether it affected 
the Ai'cIj bishop's independent power of summoning his Fmvincia] 
Syiioii or Council. 
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Bunjinons of the Ecclesiastieal Parliament, or, if sum- 
moned, to prevent the passing of Canons which did not 
conflict with the laws and customs of the realm, and 
which were demanded by the united voice of the Clnirch. 
3. It flows from the last heading, but must be men- 
tioned as a separate mark of the independence of the 
Eeformed Church, and the more because so many 
Dustabea are made on the subject, that she had free 

LIBERTY TO REFORM HER OWN LlTUEQY, AND TO DE- 
CLARE IN HER OWN FORM THE ARTICLES OF THE FaITH. 

After the first wild convulsions of Henry's will had 
spent themselves, Cranmer, Ridley, and their coadju- 
tors, had the work entrusted to their hands. The 
reign of Edward VI., short and troubled as it was, 
was yet long enough to give us the inestimable pri- 
vilege of our Book of Comraou Prayer, sanctioned by 
Church and State. The proeeediEgs at the opening 
of Elizabeth's reign were the almost unanimous return 
of the nation to that of which it bad been illegally 
deprived by Mary. No alterations have since been 
made in the Prayer Book of any material consequence, 
and where slight changes have been introduced. Convo- 
cation has first passed them, then Parliament.* The 
Articles, though our princes were seriously and most 
intelligently interested in their formation, or re-enact- 
ment, were none the less the free work of the clergy. 
The King and the laity in Parliament only ratified and 
sanctioned the Articles ; they did not meddle with them. 
Thus the Church was permitted to settle all her foruiu- 
i, establish all her reforms of ritual, and make all 
I necessary concessions to Nonconformist*:, during the 

• See Whcfltly, 'On the Book of Common Prayer.' Appendix to 
J the lotroductory Discomue. 
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time when she was in the fittest state to do the vork, | 
before she was raised too high by the policy which I 
Laud represented, or depressed too low by that of I 
which Walpole may be taken as the exponent. Thus 
she retained the fnll amoimt of primitive truth without J 
sacrificing her inheritance of Apostolical order. 

4. The ELECTION OP Bishops, if not free in practice^ J 
was as free as in itoman times, and at least retained 1 
the form of freedom. If the Bishops of the Eeformed ' 
Church are accused of servility, the old observation 
should be remembered that a Bonner took out the same j 
CominisBion from Henry VIII. as a Cranmer from Ed- J 
ward VI. Tlie ancient form, known as the con^e d^iltre, .1 
of which the Church was tor a short time deprived, 
was soon restored and still exists. " The conge d'Mire," 
says an old writer, " is still kept up in Englaod, though 
to no other purpose than to show the ancient right of 
the Church to elect her own Bishops, and may one day 
prove a handle to recover it." As however there is no 
doubt that the conffS d'elire has been a contradiction in 
terms for many an age, this may be the place for the 
briefest inquiry how far this practical denial of the in- 
herent right of the Church, secured by Magna Charta, 
and acknowledged in form, is a bar to the claim of j 
independence. 

So brief an inquiry must proceed on the assertion, I 
which students of history will acknowledge requires I 
no proof, that this claim of the Stflte to appoint or I 
nominate, or at least sanction or confirm the appoint- j 
ment of. Bishops, has been made in all ages, in all 
branches of the Church, and within all countries. It ' 
is not in the least peculiar tn England. Tlie popular ' 
Election and the Confirmation by the Metropolitan with 
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which the Church started ia her career began prac- 
tically to fall, but only occasionally, into the hands of 
the Emperor soon after State-connection commenced. 
The Emperor, as representing the people, was often 
applied to by tlie Church in great cities in order to 
eacape from the turbulence of popular elections in 
troubled times. " Before the fall of the Empire," says 
Guizot, "the Bishops were elected by the clergy and 
the people. The Emperor only interfered in rare cases, 
in the election for the most considerable towns."* But 
in the exercise of this occasional and exceptional! 
fimction there was a very decided understanding be- 
tween both parties. As was remarked in the former 
Lecture, the adhesion of the Emperor to Orthoiloxy was 
(after the fourth century) a law. Church and State 
were in harmony. Each performed its own function — 
often jarring no doubt in the best of times, but with 
substantial justice on both sides : the State protecting 
tlie Synods, and lending its support to the laws of the 
Church, the Church supporting the Grovemment in all 
lawful matters, and lending its all-powerful aid in every 

( relation of social life to the cause of order and obedience. 

* As time went on, and in the Eastern Koman Empire 
primitive purity decayed, the Emperors interfered on 
this point more constantly. The position gradually 

• 'Hiat. do la Civilisation ea France.' 12'°" Lefon. 

t lliat the Empei'ors acted in tliis matter only occaaionally and 
I exceptionally is not a mere matter of antiquarian interrat for English 
L CSiurclmien ; for in the espknation of the Royal Snpremaoy given 
1. in the Second Canon, the authority of " ChriHtian Emperore of the 
■ priinitivc Church " in eccleaiaatical cauaes is eiipre&ely referred to as 
K the model on which our SovereignB' Supremacy was framed, and of 
fttiouTse it must have an equal weight in rqjard of thia particular part 
fit! the Regale. 
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taken up by the Emperors waa that they had the right 
of sanctioning or confirming those who were nominated 
by the clergy of the see. and already confirmed by the 
Metropolitan — a right which secared them a veto on all 
appointments. But the notion of absolute power in 
the matter was not present. We shall not be misre- 
preaenting the convictions of the age when we say that 
the inherent rights of the Church, the sacred tie, the 
spiritual relation, between a Bishop and his flock, were 
too well understood to admit of such an idea. The 
whole respect of a people for their pastor, at least all 
that was worth having, was too clearly seen to hang 
upon a well-recognized distinction between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical power. The true interests of the State 
would have been not only weakened, but tlie advantage 
derived from the Church — far greater than the Chtucli 
ever derived from the State — would have been entirely 
lost if the people once began to believe that reh'gion 
was a mere State-craft, tlieir Bishops mere State- 
ofBcers. They could no longer have respected such a 
religion, and the whole foundations of society would 
have been loosened. And in fact as this principle of 
true respect for the Church declined, as the Emperors 
pushed their power over it further and further, that 
loosening of the foundations of society became more 
apparent. The later ages of Byzantine history will 
scarcely be quoted except for warning. In ita pro- 
longed decrepitude this particular abuse obtained almost 
the dignity of a law, for every symptom of independent 
political life had disappeared ; the carcase of the State 
alone was left, and " the eagles were gathered together." 
Little was left the Cliurch but her Taith.* 
• Sec alwve, p, 93. 
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^^H^. I 

^^^P In the early days of the barbaric kingdoms tif West- 
^^Hnm Europe, as Boon as they were once fairly converted, 
I and while Christian teaching was yet fresh, the ortho- 

doxy of the Chui-eh was in little danger ; hut in the 
matter of elections the anarchy of the times fiooa affected 
the relations of Church and State. J^I. Guizot has thns 
summed up the facts of the case during the first period 
of these kingdoms : — " The Churches were wealthy ; 
the barbaric kings made them a means of recompensing 
their servants and enriching themselves. In nume- 
rous instances they directly nominate the Bishops. The 
Church protests ; she claims the election ; she does 
not always succeed therein ; many Bishops are retained 
in the Sees where they have been placed by the kings 
alone. Still the fact is not changed into a matter of 
right, and continues to pass for an ahuae. The kings 
themselves admit this on many occasions. The Church 
by degi'ees regains the election ; but she also gives way 
in her turn. She grants that after the election the 
confirmation by the king is necessary. The Bishop 
who formerly took possession of his See from the time 
that he was consecrated by the Archbishop, now ascends 
not his throne until he has obtained the sanction of 
> royalty. Such is not only the fact, but the religious 

- — _ and civil law." ■ 

Charlemagne, who left his mark on most things, gave 
fixity to this system, at least in theory ,t In him was 
gathered up all the past ; in him met all Teutonic, all 
Soman elements, hitherto bo inharmoniously mingled; 
B.wid &om him, stamped with his mark, they descended 

' La. CiviliBation en France.' 12"* Lefon. 
t t Capitulary of the year 803. Quoted bj Neander in ' Church 
,' Stehhing's translation, vol. v. p. 122. 
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into the constitutiou of flie modem kingdoms formed 
out of his Empire. The trust reposed by their subjects 
in the monarchs of tiiesci kingdoms, aud exercised by 
those monarchs in that branch of the Regale which 
gave them the right of Confirmation of Bishops, was 
fully acknowledged by themselves to be a trust. The 
Clergy as guardians of the Cliurch kept their full share 
of influence through the Nomination. The direct voice 
of the Laity was the element which hud disappeared 
during the transition ironi aucieut to modem times; 
but it would be wrong to make light of the indirect 
influence they exerted, an influence perhaps more really 
effective in the long run because less dependent on 
varying times and circumstances ; and this influence 
was no doubt exceedingly powerful while the Chureh, 
however corrupt and internally divided, waa as yet un- 
broken by schisms. England itself received no small 
amount of political legacy both as to Church and State 
from Charlemagne. But the peculiar relations of Saxon 
Church and State were more favourable to some sort 
of independence on the point of episcopal elections 
than they were abroad.* If the Witan did not always 
appoint — for we know the King often appointed — it 
did so frequently ; and the Bishops in the Witan seem 
to have managed ecclesiastical affairs pretty much as 
they wished-t 

• Neander as above. 

t It is scarcely nocesaary to ([uole the numerous authors of late 
years whose researcliea iuto Aogld-Sason history have thrown light 
upon these poiata. The substAntial ajtreement of two competent 
wrilera, opposed to one another in principles, will be sufficient to 
establish it, Soames (in his 'History of the Anglo-Saxon Church,' 
p. 149) says; "In that see (Canterbury) without even the/orm of a 
reference to Rome, waa vested a cuulroL over I'liiscopftl 
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i confusion which enpceeded upon the fftiliire of 
Charlemagne's wonderful attempt to organize a world 
gaye free scope to those stniggles upon Ejiiscopai ap- 
pointments which perpetually ufHii'ted tlie disorganized 
States which had composed his Empire. The gmnd 
appointment of all, the Papacy, afforded the central 
and typical instance of the general struggle. When 
the Emperor was powerful enough to exercise a real in- 
fluence in the appointment of a Pope, the appointments 
were respectable; when too feeble to affect the elec- 
tion, that election fell under tho control of corrupt local 
influences, and appointments became unspeakably bad. 

On the death of their prelate the princiiial iuhRhitacU of a diucese, 
h clerical and lay, elected a, successor, lliis individunl was pre- 
~ a MeCrojwlitan, and on conKeoratiun he was riiquired to 
a aanonical ohedience to no otlicr." 
(t Linganl, in his ' Bistory atid Anttquitiea of the Anglu-fiflxiin 
ih,' jt 91, saya: "By Theodore the discipliiii.' of tho Sbsmi 
li was reduced to a more perfect form. Under him and bis 
t the appointment of Bishope was generally 
n the Kational Synods, in which the Primate (ireHided, imd at 
Biich the deputies of the vacant ChoroU attended to give their 
^" (This " attendance of deputies " seems, however, to lack 
»,) Lin^rd then shows how corrupt practices hegan to 
n on tha part of Kings, Bishops, and clet^y generally; and 
&ys that " in historical records of the ninth and tenth centnrics the 
appointment is sometimes deiicribed as made by tho unfettered chcHoe 
if the clergy and people; sometimes aa proceeding solely from tho 
absolute will of the sovereign." " The prohahility is that hoth were 
conjoined ; that the lecommcndation of the prince Li]>erated as a 
command ; while the choice of the clergy was a mere form prehmi- 
nary to the cotifiimation and consecration of the prelate elect. 
Thus it was certainly under our native kings, the dcseeiidania of 
Egbert, who, however, appear to have disjioaed of tho meat Im- 
portant sees in National Councils with the consent of the Bishops 
d Earldurmcn ; but under Canute and his saocesaors the will of 
e King was notified in a more imperious manner." 
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Tlie degradation of the Papacy in Carlovingi 
belong to a page which Christendom may wish blotted ] 
from its annals. When order revived in the p 
the German EmperorSj order revived also at Home, bat 1 
soon took a form, aa regards the Papal appointment, J 
unkno\¥n to earlier periods, A direct Nomination by 1 
the Emperor, and that a Nomination exercised in favour ■] 
of his own countrymen, became the rule. The t 
principle was more and more openly extended to other 1 
ecclesiastical appointments. So violent a bending of I 
the old rule of compromise in one direction could 
not fail to bring on a corresponding violence from 
the opposite side ; and the War of Investitures was the 
result. The secular and nnn-secular principles in the 
relations of Cimrch and State were now for the first 
time brought into serious conflict on a great scale. 
Heroic men on either side fought out a battle which 
deluged Europe with blood for half a century. Each 
■ party bad much to allege on its own behalf, hut, till 
each was exhausted, neither could see its way back to 
the compromise from which both had departed, and 
to which at length both returned. The feudal cere- 
monial of the times, and the developed state of the 
Papacy, did indeed dictate the peculiar terms of the 
new agreement, but the substance was the same as that 
which had existed in the Koman and the Franco-Roman 
Empire. The Pope was to invest with the ring and 
staff {in the case of an Archbishop with the crozier) ; 
the Emperor was to receive homage for the tempo- 
ralities. From that day to this there has always been 
exactly the same need of just such a compromise. 
Putting the Metropolitan, or the Bishops of the pro- 
vince, or the Diocesan Synod of Clergy and Laity, o 
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e independent Cbnrcli in Bome form or other, for tlie 
:, the Election should come through that channel ; 
revenues, the State i)03ition, from the tVown. 
[islated ittto modern language, if the State chooses 
1 Bishop, it should be a choice amongst those pre- 
mted for choice by the Church. 
J To the compromise elTected in the twelfth century 
pXiSi- be traced what we now see around us. Itome 
me the standing example of the clergy-elected 
jhop ; and the Popes, freed from the direct, though 
lot from the indirect, influence of secular princes, 
»me competitors witli tliose princes for a share in 
I election of every Bishop in every Western State. 
" I, though indeed the letter of the compact, seriously 
interfered in practice with the working of tlie principle 
E«f the compromise. As the battle had been fought 
ider the leadereliip of the PopoB, so the result was 
j^mid to be in tlieir favour, not in that of the National 
Ihurchea which had supported them. Like the dwarf 
a the alliance with the giant, the national forces gained 
much honour, hut little solid result The jirinciple of 
ecclesiastical independence in regard of elections was 
indeed preserved, but it was represented by a foreign 
Bishop ; and thus its force, from the growing estrange- 
ment between Home and the nations, was seriously 
impaired. Still, even iu spite of so great a disadvan- 
tage, the ecclesiastical power, both in this country and 
on the Continent, was sufficiently strong to protest 
against, and, on the whole, offer a certain dogged re- 
sistance to, the arbitrary will of kings: the confirma- 
tion or sonction of the appointment of Bishops was all 
that was technically granted them. In numerous cases 
the CiiUTch struggled against improper appointments, 
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and at least kept the notion of her veto alive. She 
was in fact backed np by the public opinion of the 
State at large, and in many instances found pious kings 
or powerful ecclefiiaatical statesmen to take hor part. 

Jt ia here indeed that we are to look for an answer 
to the question we have proposed. If from a variety 
of causes, growing not only out of the ever-present facts 
of human nature, but out of mistakes on all sides in the 
past, the rights of the Church in the election of her 
chief Pastors Iiave been overborne, — has the "unwritten 
law" of the Church, has the public opinion of the 
Chureh laity, been strong enough to compel the respect 
of the governing power ? Has she practically retained 
a veto of which she may appear to have been deprived ? 
Have her indirect influences really prevailed on the 
whole ? If we apply tliis test to the system of Episco- 
pal appointments under tlie Tudor princes, it may be 
said that the Church was practically free even here at 
the most critical period of her history, and in the most 
delicate of all relations to the State. The Regale was in 
the nature of things somewhat more tightly pressed 
than before, but as a compensation the necessity under 
which the Tudor and early Stuart princes lay to pre- 
serve the discipline of that Church in which they had 
embarked their fortunes, obliged them to choose on the 
whole the men of whom the Church approved. This 
moral guarantee, which left so much to the capricious 
will of monarchs, was indeed a bad exchange for the 
ancient- usage; but it was not new at the Reformation, 
and at least the/orwi of freedom was retained — an ines- 
timable thing to save in any State, because the form 
can always be clothed with life ; but most of all in our 
own, where precedents are never too antiquated, the 
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•-■^zapes of reform never so favourable as when that re- 
^:*Tm can be based on laws still exiBting, though not 
fe*trried into act. Two of our posHleformation eove- 
■t'^igns liave attempted of their own accord to rectify 
PS-lae almost universal abuse of the Eoyal power in ap- 
P^ointing Bishops. "King James I. used this method 
ps*ii Scotland, that when any Bishop died, the Archbishop 

1-' csonvened his fellow Bishops, and they gave in to the 
King the names of three persons wliom they judged 
most fit, out of wliom the King chose one into the 
■vacant See,"* And Eing William III,, "soon after 
the loss of liis Queen, was induced to appoint a Com- 
■ mission, consisting of the sis moat distinguished Prelates 
^pn the Bench, wlio were to recommend fit persona to 
Bnpply all vacant Bishoprics, Deaneries, and other pre- 
Bl^ments, as well as Headships and Professorships of 
F the two Universities in the Koyal patronage." t 
I We may then say that on all the four cardinal points 
F which must be taken as guarantees and bulwarks of 
the independence of the Church, viz., eoclesiasticaJj 

C0DET8, BVNODS, REGULATION OF DOCTEINAL AND 
LITURGICAL FORM.S, and THE ELECTION OP BlSHOPS, the 

Keformed Church started on her course substantially 
free, or at least as much bo as she was in Roman times. 
Her relations with the State were only changed iu form, 
and that form was in the main a recuiTence to an earlier 
state of things. The change in short was made on Con- 
stitutional principles, though some of the temporary 
acts by which it was effected were arbitrary enough. 
The precautions taken at the Reformation were in in- 

" Leslie's ' Case of the Regale,' Works, folio, p. 077. 
t Monk's ' Life of Bentley,' p. 108, lat edit. 
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^^B tention, however they mipht be afterwards twisted, 
^^R rather anti-Papal than pro-Regal.* 
^^B We have spoken of the danger to which the Church 
^^H was exposed by the Act of Submission, and by the con- 
^^H sequent stricter connection with the Crown, and there- 
^^H fore exposure to tlie caprice of particular monarcbs. 
^^H It was not only this. Relations which were tolerable 
^^H under certain conditions might become intolerable when 
^^H the conditions were altered. For good or for evil the 
^^H Church was for the future far more concerned in the 
^^r vicissitudes of the Sovereiga than before ; and as that 
Sovereign's place altered with the course of time, so 
the relations of the Church with the altered State 
would require an alteration which she might or might 
not be strong enough at the moment to gain. And we 
must further add that her own external power to com- 
mand attention was enonnoiiBly diminished. However 
I overgrown, or rather irregularly developed, that power 
. had, previously \a the Reformation, been, the Church 
has never since that time been able to expand herself 
in full proportion to the wants of the people. 
Between the Reformation and the Restoration there 
was no definite change in the relations of the two 
powers to one another. The Church had indeed to 
undergo the extremes of elevation and depression 
within that period. Raised out of her proper posi- 
tion by the mistaken policy of the two elder Stuarts, 

• " To sum cp tbe whole, then, I contend that the Crown did 

I iiot (at the Eeformation) claim hy Statute either to ba of right or to 

I become by convention the source of tliat kind of action which was 

mitted hy thu Soviour to the Apostolic Church, whether for the 

itment of laws or for the ml minist ration of ita diaoipline." — 

r Gladstone, ' Ou the Supremacy,' p. 21, lui cited above. 
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"T~nt1 exiled for a time with their snccessor, wheu re- 
*.-tored with the Sovereign she came hack to a country 
^Bvhich had passed through an immenae change. But 
"^until that time, though for a while dormant, her rela- 
^tiona with tlie State remained as they were fixed by 
"the Tudor compact. Tbe Sovereigns of this period were, 
with scarce an exception, the nurses and friends of the 
Church. Tliey only erred, the later of them, in attempts 
ing to govern tbe State by her agency. The weakness 
of the hold which the first James and Charles felt they 
possessed on the Government led them to lean on that 
which has always failed when used improperly. The 
nation, freed from the strong arm of the Tudors,'and 
gathering each year fresh political strength against the 
Crown, could no longer put up with Tudor government 
from Stuart haiidfl. Those who could not imderataad 
the signs of the times had to succumb to the shock. 
The Church, the Sovereign, and in the end tbe whole 
nation, had each its lesson to learn. The Church had 
to learn, that if, before the Eelbrmation, the govern- 
ment of a people by ecclesiastics was almost intolerable, 
it was quite so afterwards ; and that she might well be 
satisfied if she could but secure fair play along with the 
legitimate means for her proper development. The 
Sovereign had to learn the limits of his prerogative, 
and that he could no longer rely on one branch of the 
Constitution at the expense of the rest. The people 
had to learn that whatever they might have had to 
suffer at the Iiands of ecclesiastics, it was as nothing 
compared to what they had to endure from the Church's 
enemies ; and that for the future they must watch 
Church, King, Lords and Commons, alike; the onlj 
safety for all being that each should keep its du< 
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place. Coke had already laid down the law, and with 
something of a pi-ophetic spirit, in these words : — " And 
certain it is that this kingdom hath been best governed 
and peace and quiet preserved when both parties, that is, 
the justices of tho temporal courts and the ecclesiastical 
judges, have kept themselves within their proper juria- 
dietioD, withont encroaching or usurping one upon an- 
other; and when such encroachment or usurpation 
have been made, they have been the seeds of great 
trouble and inconvenience." • 

At the Kestoration, Church and State seemed to start 
afresh, with the old Constitution more firmly founded 
on the goodwill of the people than evej. But few knew 
at that time how great a change had taken place during 
the last twenty years, or could gueaa how short was to 
be the duration of the happy prospect with which they 
set out. It would have been impossible, even under 
a better king than Charles, to return in all points to 
the ancient condition of England. The old feudal land- 
marks were of necessity swept away at once, and the 
state of things under which we are now living took 
their place. Silently and unobserved, one important 
outwork of the Church vanished into the past. Tax- 
ation was to undergo an entire change, a process of 
centralization ; the clergy were to relinquish their most 
ancient privilege of taxing themselves. They had 
scarcely any choice in the matter ; they made no re- 
monstrance ; they seem not to have foreseen the natural 
consequence, but that consequence was most momentous. 
Convocation lost its chief guarantee for a place in the 
Constitution. There was no longer now the same cogent 
reason for summoning it as before; and the kings who 
" Fourth liiBLituto, c. 74. 
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would have summoned it for Cliurch purposes had 
passed away. 

With a profligate monarch, whose heart, so far as he 
had one, was at Kome, and " who ao plainly showed 
that he considered religion a farce that he could not 
properly be called a hypocrite," a Court as bad, of 
course, as its king, a people relapsing by force of reac- 
tion into licentiousness, the Church, after the banish- 
ment of Clarendon, went through a period of trial 
only less afilicting than when she suffered with her 
murdered sovereign. But she had learnt her lesson ; 
and if she often lost the support of those to whom her 
defen<!e was entrusted, she gained that affection amongst 
the people which she has, as far as she has reached them, 
retained ever since. Her inner life also was illustrated 
by great Divines : the beat type of laymen arose within 
her pale. Izaac Walton, and Browne, and Boyle, and 
Evelyn, and Nelson, were but specimens of a class of men 
which adversity had bred. Thus before the suspension of 
her self-government had time to develop its injurious 
effects, her rights and interests had been safely lodged 
with the town and country parishes, the halls and cottages 
of the entire realm. Her rights were indeed recorded in 
plain language, for, in the first money-bill by which the 
clergy were taxed along with the laity, a clause was in- 
serted to- the effect that " nothing herein contained shall 
be drawn into example to the prejudice of the ancient 
rights belonging to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
clergy of this realm," But the rights, however protected 
in words, were not used in fact. Grievances were now 
unredressed because the sense of justice was no longer 
quickened by the want of money. Some slight compen- 
sation had, it is true, been gained by the vote for Mem 
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liers of Parliament now first placed in tte power of the 
clergy ; but the voice of the Church, which, by the Oon- 
stitutioD, should be constantly heard, was silent; her 
influence, which, by the nature of the ease, ought to bft 
publicly exerted for the good of all, was paralyzed. The 
rulers of the land cared little enough for the State, but 
for the Church still less ;■ and her relations to the State^ 
thus mutilated by the unconstitutional suspension of her 
Synods, were not readjusted. Can it be said that they 
have been properly readjusted since those days 

The Eestoration period brought into prominence the 
new difBculties with which, though without any diminu- 
tion of the old, the relations of Church and State had 
henceforward to contend. Nonconformity — to use the 
most comprehensive word — never, after its defeat at the 
Restoration, really recovered itself; but it waa still a 
political power. The Church, in an evil day, lent her- 
self to Parliament for the purpose of beeping in sub- 
jection what Parliament, speaking the voice of the great 
mass of Englishmen, felt to be the common enemy. 
Something may be said for the Test Act; ita policy 
must not be judged from the nineteenth-century point 
of view; men were blinded with fear lest the perils of 
the past should recur : if the Establishment were to pre* 
vail,perhapsitcouldonlyat that time be secured at that 
price ; t but there can be no doubt that the future 
position of the Church was grievously weakened by 
tlie close alliance she was thus forced to make with a 
Government about to become year by year less friendly 
to her real interests. With Bomanism in high places 

* Charles II. Ima, Lowever, at least tlie merit of mabing good 
pccirainstical flppointiuEQis. 

t Hce liisliup WarliurluLi's defcntu; of the Test Act. 
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and ever imminent oq one aide, with Dissent, on the 
other, strong enough to be used as a political tool by 
the hand of power, with a I-atitudinarian school spring- 
ing up within herself, her danger was great; yet, 
through her firm hold on the mass of the people, she 
was enabled, surely we may say by God's Providence, 
to hand down at least the traditions of her rights, along 
with her unchanged iiaith, through the darkness of the 
nest century. Sometimes, indeed, she was even able to 
claim the exomise of those rights. 

The hold she had on the people taught the world a 
lesson in the reign of James II. From the Church 
came the political salvation of the country. The Uni- 
versities, and, notably, Oxford, gave the first impulse to 
the national resistance. The trial of the Seven Bishops 
was the rallying cry of a realm. Its significance could 
not be ignored. Statesmen might fee! little gratitndfi 
for the services thus rendereil by the Church, but they 
learnt her power. They shaped their course accordingly. 
It became their poJiey to sap her influence, to play off 
parties within herself against one another, to withhold 
her rights and privileges as far as they dared, to teach 
her to forget her independence. 

As the Church bore her full share in the Revolution 
of 1688, the Compact between Church and State was 
now more solemnly ratified than before. The Corona- 
tion Oath was fixed as it now stands, — a solemn record 
of the monarch's obligation to the Church, and the 
Church's ParHament was duly summoned to consider 
the ecclesiastical state of the realm. Thus, after a long 
interval, we find Convocation again exercising its proper 
functions on the important question to which the King 
was pledged, the Comprehension of Dissenters. We are 
not about to discuss that question ; but it falls into our 
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plan to observe that the Session of Convocation made it 
at onco apparent that the Hevolution had uot diminished 
the difficultiea of the Church. It hod in fact added 
another of no small magnitude. The secession of the 
Non-jurors not only carried off from the Church some of 
the ablest and most devoted men, the very men most 
wanted at this critical juncture, but also bequeathed a 
political taint to what they left behind. If the new King 
were to continue on the throne, he had (at first at any 
rate) bnt little choice in the matter of Convocation. The 
political condition of England was too critical ; it would 
not, as a matter of fact, bear the strain of an opposition 
to Government within that body. Thus the continuance 
of the practice of the preceding Kings-^those Kings 
who 80 ill performed their duty either to Church or 
State — was only too fairly excused. It was ten years 
before Convocation sat agaia 

And so for the second time the proper independence 
of the Church suffered from political causes external to | 
herself. We have seenthatthe usurpations of thePapacy 
liad forced her into a questionable position with regard ' 
to the Crown, and, though her rights had never been ( 
repudiated, that the freedom of their exercise had in 
the course of time been impaired. The affection of | 
a large portion of her members to the exiled family 
was now to offer a similar impediment. But the purely 
accidental character of both grounds of restriction is of 
itself the beat possible proof of the essentially just 
character of her claims. It is obvious that when the 
political accidents had passed away, when the repression 
of Constitutional rights which temporary necessity had 
brought about could no longer be said to be required, 
then the normal state of things returned. To continue 
impositions, which a just dread of Rome at one time, 
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and a justifiable dread of Jacobitism at anotber, had pro- 
duced, up to periods when Roman and Jacobite [wlitical 
power bad ceased to exist, was more than injustice ; it 
was tyranny. It was a policy as short-Bigbted aa tyran- 
nical ; for the Cbiirc-h's deprivation of her rights could 
not but re-act upon the State : and it did re-act. Yet 
it has been reserved for our own times to perceive and 
to attempt to redress the wi'ong. 

But before we speak of the Georgian era, we must 
notice how, in the circumstances of that agitated period 
which preceded the final suppression of Convocation, 
oat of evil came forth good. 

The Jacobite leaven working among Churchmen no 
doubt added to tlie activity of those who, towards the 
close of William's reign, effected tlie temporary revival 
of Convocation, but it did not create the spirit which 
gave them the victory. There was a vehement feeling 
of indignation throughout the country at the suspension 
of the Church's Synods in that reign, and the controversy 
it evoked has produced monuments of learning on the 
question from which all subsequent times have drawn. 
It will be enough in this Lecture to mention the three 
works to which every one who wishes to understand the 
controversy must refer. 

The celebrated ' Letter to a Convocation Jlan ' 
aroused the whole nation. It was probably written by 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, and is short, pithy, vigorous, 
and eloquent. • The next was the far more elaborate 
work of one whose busy presence we find from first to 
last during the movement. 

• Mr. Lathbiiry quotes tho ' Atterbnry Correapoudence ' in favotlr 
of Er. Binkea, but his rererences fail to bear out his view. He is no 
doubt right in repudiating Atterbury's authorahip of tho paper. 
(Lathbury on ' Convocation,' p. 344.) 
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Atterbury's 'Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an 
English Convocation,' followed up the first blow. So 
ably, so vehemently did he follow it up. that it was once 
said that though truth might be with Wake (his great 
antagonist), the appearance of it was with Atterbury.* 
These two works produced the revival of Convocation. 
The third work to which reference has been made is 
Wake's ' State of the Church and Clei^y of England.' 
It is not the first of that groat author's treatises on the 
subject, but it is his greatest and most matured produc- 
tion, exhausting every notice of English Synods from 
the earliest times to his own. He and Atterbury were 
no unworthy combatants. But it should be observed 
that they do not differ so much as is sometimes sup- 
posed. The controversy is often spoken of as one of 
principle. It was only a difference of detail. Wake 
contended tor a, greater power in the Crown aa to 
summoning Convocation than Atterbury admitted, and 
for a greater power of action m the Upper House, but 
his general conclusions on the claims of the Chiircb are 
as decided as his opponent's, aud his distress at the 
suppression of Convocation no less pronoimced. These 
are his words, the words of the champion of the Regale, 
the favourite of the Court, the future Archbishop: 
"Should we be ever so unhappy under a ChriBtian 
magistrate as to be denied all liberty of these assem- 
blies, though the governors and fathers of the Churdi 
should with all their care and interest endeavour to 
obtain it — should he so abuse his prerogative as to turn 
it not only to the detriment but to the ruin of all trae 
religion and morality among us — in such case of extre- 
mity I have before said, and still adhere to it, that the 

• Quoted lij LatliljLry, ' HisWiry of ConTucation,' p. 303. 
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bishops and pastors of the Chureh muat resolve to 
hazard all in the discharge of their duty." • 

An extract or two from the famous 'Letter to a 
Convocation Man ' above mentioned, may not at this 
point of our survey be unacceptable. " In plain Eng- 
lish," says the aiithor, writing in 1697, " I think if 
ever there was neeii of a Convocation since Christianity 
was established in this kingdom, there is need of one 
now ; when such an open looseness in men's principles 
and practices, and such a settled contempt of religion 
And the priesthood, have prevailed everywhere, when 
heresies of all kinds, when sreptieism, deism, and 
•theism itself, overrun us like a deluge, when the 
Mosaic history has, by men of your own order, been 
cunningly undermined and exposed under pretence of 
explaining it ... . when all mysteries in religion have 
been decried as impositiona on men's understandings, 
and nothing is admitted as an article of faith but what 

we can fully and perfectly comprehend There 

is need of it to give a check to the further proceeding 
of these loose and pernicious opinions, or if that cannot 
be done, yet at least to remove the scandal which their 
growth and impunity have brought upon this Church 
and Nation. A Convocation seems necessary not only 
for the sake of the faith and doctrine of our English 
Church, but even to preserve the faith of any Revela- 
tion." " If after all it should be pretended that the 
proper way of redressing these mischiefs and grievances 
is by Parliament .... to this it may be replied .... 
that such a method is in the nature of the thing 
improper. 'Tis a little too much to suppose country 
gentlemen, merchants, or lawyers, to be most skilled in 
* ' state of tlic Cliurcli,' &c., p. 86. See the whole page. 
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the languages of the Bible, masters of all the learn- 
ing of the Fathers, or of the history of the Primitive 
Church, which they must be in some measure who sit 

judges of religious doctrines and opinions Besides, 

the ascribing such a power to either of the two Houses 
or to both of 'oni together, is to confirm the ground of 
the Papist's cavil at our Beformation, when they say 
that our religion is merely Parliamentary, and change- 
able at the will of the Prinoe and of tlie majority of the 
Peers and Commons, an assertion which I believe there 
is no wortliy member of either House but would reject 

with disdain They were wise enough to know 

that the preserving the Constitution is the best way 
to preserve their true and real interests, and that the 
Constitution can no otherwise be upheld than by the 
several parts of it being preserved in their just rights 
and powers, allowed to act in their proper spheres, and 

circumscribed vrithin 'em Convocation is an 

ecclesiastical Court or Assembly essential to our Consti- 
tution and eatahliahed by the law of it, by the same 
law as the gentleman receives his rent, or the member 

enjoys his privilege The same arguments used 

for stated and regular Parliaments exactly apply to 
Convocation. The king has no right to withhold his 
summons." 

Of Atterbiiry's style the following extract may serve 
as a specimen. It occurs both in the Preface to the 
work before named and in the famous pamphlet called 
' The Mitre and the Crown.' " Those Divines who read 
lessons to princes how to strain their ecclesiastical power 
to the utmost without exceeding it, and how to oppress 
their clergy legally, are surely not the best men of their 
order. They are Church Empsons and Dudleys, and 
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ally find the fate of such wretclied instrumenta, to 

I detested by the one aide and at last abandoned by 

e other." 

KWhat was the effect of this controversy ? How has 

\ the rights of the Church on this point ? Here 

»B Bummary by the best modern authority, the late 

B. Lathbury; "The licence to make canons ought, 

Xirding to the opinion of a!l the men on both sides 

I took part in the controversy in the time ofWil- 

dIIL, Anne, and George I., to bo granted wlienever 

ps and Clergy assembled in Convocation may 

Ifiresent to the Crown that it ia required by the circum- 

incee of the Church." How, then, could these admitted 

I overborne in practice ? By a subterfuge. 

IDTOcation was summoned with every Parliament, and, 

ter 1717, as regularly, immediately prorogued. But 

V could the nation, which had insisted on the revival, 

low the disuse, of Convocation ? No doubt the dia- 

tes which raged within that body were the principal 

But it is equally certain that these disputes 

B more or less connected with the Jacobite struggles 

E the day. The Crown-appointed Whig Bishops were, 

) use the phrase then first adopted, Low Churchmen, 

I against them the Lower House, consisting chiefly 

I Tories and High Churchmen," were perpetually at 

', not always by any means upon frivolous grounds. 

I nation grew weary of these b' kerings, the best 

ise for which is to be found in +' d times themselves ; 

i the statesmen dreaded them, ^et it must be main- 

uned that never could a body of Churchmen point to 

'r acta with more pride than Convocation to those 

hieh were the immediate cause of their suppression. 

^ On the difference between the past and present 
" and " Low " Church, see Lect. vii. p. 271. 
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It would indeed have been unworthy of tlie name of a 
Synod if it could have passed over attacks on funda- 
mental principlea so subversive of all ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline as those of Hoadley. And count up the faults 
as we may of the " angry insects " over whom the 
" State was about to scatter a little dust," to use Mr. 
Hallam's elegant and courteous metaphor,* it haa been 
remarked by a late and very moderate writer that their 
"censures of books, with the exception of Burnet's 
'Exposition,' were always juat."t Nor should ws in 
common fairness forget that the obscurity wliich hung 
about the respective rights of the two Houses of Con- 
vocation was in great measure due to the long sus- 
ponsion of their exercise, and that the relative position 
of the two lay Houses of Parliament has itself been a 
matter for fierce contention throughout Parliamentary 
history. Tiie active exercise of functions produces 
precedents, and precedents produce law. It is as un- 
reasonable and ungenerous to make the struggles of 
this period an argument against the Church's privilege, 
as to sneer at the want of weight in the unreformed 
Convocation existing at thb moment, and yet to resist 
all attempts to reform it. 

That short period of seventeen years to which we 
have referred was the last opportunity the Church has 
had to place herself in her just and Constitutional 
position towards the Government, towards the members 
of her own body, and towards Dissenters. For a time 
the favour of Queen Anne and the affection of the 
people had made the Church a great political power. 
But the times were too disturbed; parties ran too 

■ Hallam's ' Ciinstitutioiml HistoTy,' ch^\ xvi. 
.f I'eiry'a 'Hiatory of [he Cluirch ol' KiigUind;' see also J'lycc'a 
- ■ EngliDii'g Sacreil Synoda.' 
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high ; loo many of the IJishiijis of Uie previous reign 
had for a political reaaon beim carpfuUy selected for 
their oppoaition to a Church revival; and it was not 
sorprtsiiig thiit the opposition to them on the part of 
more independent men should he hoth obstinate and at^ri- 
mooious, II was imfwssible that any jxTmanent settle- 
ment L-oiild he made, and the ^oKk-n opj-orl unity was lost. 
It was no doubt wisely ordered that the period 
should have witnessed as much substantial recognition 
of tlie Church's independence as it did, and that such 
recognition should for a long time subsequently be 
denied. But if we are to account for the shocking 
decay of religion, the foul corruption of morals, the 
depravation of taste, the fatal ecclesiastical blunders, 
yes, and many of the grossest political mistakes of the 
succeeding century, we shall fiud it difiiciiU to do so 
wMi candour mileas we observe how the Georgian em 
produced a total suspension of the Church Parliament, 
a wholesale and deliberate abuse of the Resale in ap- 
jointing Bishops, and a gradual deterioration of the 
Slorch's Courts. Yet, in regard of all these points, a 
let be noticed that the thread of continuity was never 
(ken; and in consequence of the strength that btill 
f dormant in these unused rights, the orthodoxy of 
b Church, hoveever decayed in individuals of the body, 
gained intact in the hiady itself. Her Formularies, 
t>8pite of numerous efforts, now taking the shape of 
■empto at a fatal amount of Comprehension now 
luttempts to relax tlie terras of Subscription, have, 
■ve know, remained unchanged. 

t might be well worth while to inquire how much of 
•■ darkness which might be felt " in the eighteenth 
Btory was due to re-action from the brilliant political 
8 of the Revolution, and the bittfr ecclesiastical 
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contests of Queen Anne's reign, as those were them- 
selves re-actions from the treacherous State-craft and 
the glittering licentiousness of tlie preceding period; 
for there is no one portion of history which does not 
grow out of all the past : but the coincidence of the 
moral disgraces of the eighteenth century with the sup- 
pression of the Church's rights has struck all impartial 
observers, and cannot but have weight in such in- 
quiries as the present. That century raises a warning 
voice. It proclaims that to keep an institution like 
the Church safely bottled up, as it were — a sort of 
possession to be placed on a shelf, protected from en- 
croachment by State edicts, yet on condition of its sub- 
mitting to be deprived of all that could exercise its life, 
or expand its enei^ies, — is a suicidal policy, only worthy 
of Oriental decrepitude.* For the time must come when 
Buch a timid guardianahip must cease perforce. Pro- 
tection could not long avail. It did not long- avail. 
No provision was made for the change that was sure 
to come. And when the seething tide of intellectual 
revolution set in, when men read, and questioned, and 
seoifed, and combined, when every barrier which the 
wisdom of ages had raised for the protection of religion 
and society seemed about to be swept away, it was no 
wonder that all but the most courageous despaired. 
We need not describe how the country was saved, under 
Providence, by the meritoriona efforts of a truly good 
and sensible, if not clever monarchjt by the abilities and 

• The Charcli of tbii last century ia perhaps as muoli to blnnie as the 
State for the surrender of liberties which ehe might have claimed 
and even exerciaed. 

t The fame of few monarchs has been more perBcvcringly " written 
down" than that of George III. The presout gencratioa ia onca 
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magnanimity of certain groat Stiitcstnen, by the grand 
intellect of a few literary men, by the preaciiiug of 
Bome ardent clergymen, by the agenoy of great religions 
Societies, through the fiery farnace of war, and the still 
more fiery conflict of opinion ; till, at length, what may 
almost be called a new England once more emerged 
out of the ashes of the old, and a population nearly 
doubled in amount stood confronted with new pro- 
blems of social life, new political combinations, new 
forms of Dissent, and — the same ancient, venerable 
Church. 

It is enough to point out how the years 1828, 1S29, 
and 1832, which witnessed the Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, Roman Catholic Emancipation, and 
the Reform Bill, all made necessary by the changes 
which the country had passed through, were the 
boundary between the times when the old relations 
of Church and State, however defective, were defen- 
sible, and the times when they became only tolerable 
tinder vigorous protest, and on condition of every 
member of the Church devoting himself to obtain 
their re-adjustment. 

Henceforward we have a new political sense of the 
word " Church " taken in its connection with the State. 
We have seen it under an Incorporate Union, when the 
Church may almost be said to have meant the State 
regarded in its ecclesiastical aspect; and we have seen 
the -tNnse of the word narrowed to mean the great 
Eccles. Njical Body, grouped round the working clergy. 
From tiie Reformation to the reign of William IV , 
we are conscious of a constant confusion between the 
,■ tw o senses of the word, intensified by the growing dis- 
^^bppancy between the theory of the Churcli as 
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tensive with the State, and the fact. But since that 
date thia generation lias been in contact with a dif- 
ferent sense again. Church and State being no longer 

L theory co-extensive, the Church now only means 
that part of the people which remains within the old 
spiritual corporation, and with which the Slate, the 
whole body of Churchmen and non-Churchmen, in 
their political aspect, is in alliance. 

The measures of the years ahove-mentioned did in 
reality completely upset the balance which had hitherto 
been preserved : and the perception of this fact is the 
best justification for the dogged obstinacy with which 
some of them were resisted. The question was not 
only. How is the Government to be carried on ?— but, — 
How are Church and State to be kept together ? Men 
might be excused for not perceiving the answer. With 
a Parliament no longer consisting of the Church's 
friends, and that Parliament coming more and more 
into the place of the Crown, how diflerent, not only in 
the degree of interference implied, but in kind, was 
the old Regale under the new regime! How much 
weakened was the protection of the Sovereign's Coro- 
nation Oath, when the power of the Prime Minister 
was so largely increased, and when the House of Com- 
mons, which virtually created him, was so differently 
composed ! The State had begun to relapse into the 
condition of heathen Empires ; Church and State were 
no longer under any theory one. 

It was well that the discovery of these startling re- 
sults was not made too early or too suddenly. It 
might have produced a hasty disruption instead of a 
wise amendment. No after I'epentanco could have 

availed against a false step once taken. But when, 
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the opinion of many, the time seemed to have come 
a fresh spoliation on the model of Henry VIII., 
en for the third time since the Revolution • arose the 
y of the "Church in danger," — the old cry, scoffed 
1 by those who know and dread its power, but neyer, 
' may perhaps be said, raised without cause. As the 
t»ice of the people pronounced itself more and more 
Nearly, as the clergy and increasing bodies of the laity 
ffirang to their posts, as, in the minds of the better- 
&4iuGated, faith revived, as the intellect of the au;e 
|t>«gan to bend itself to the problem now put before it, 
i^.s the last hope that the conge d'elire was anything but 
' ^. mockery collapsed at a touch, as the final deprava- 
"tion of the Court of Appeal became more apparent, 
so, — gradually, at first witli faintness, then with ever- 
increasing sharpness, the outlines of the great Churoh 
liberties which we have traced through so many ages, 
began to loom through the mist. Men began to see 
that while on the one hand the people were deter- 
mined to keep their ancient Church, endeared to them 
by its old ties, and, now, by its new life, on the other 
hand that Church must be restored to a condition 
which the spirit of the Original Compact, almost de- 
stroyed, might once more penetrate. 

This is the meaning of the demand which has been 
made in our own times for the revival op Convoca- 
tion (of late happily effected t)j — for a proper CoimT 

" In the raigna of Anne, George III. and William IV. (the last 
extending into the present leign). 

t The demand for the Re/oitn of Convocation rests on different 
gioundH, If righta have hcen so long suppreaaed that when restored 
tiey require an adjustment which must have taken place had not 
their eserciHe been Buapeuded, the strongest possible moral claim to 
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OF FiHAL Appeal, — for some Toice in, or at least a veto 
on, the ELECTION OF Bishops, as well as for an increase 
of their number,— and ibr immdnitt from all hand- 
ling OF THE ChUHCB's DOCTKINE OB DISCIPLINE, EX- 
CEPT WITH THE CONSENT OF HER OWN ASSESIBLIES. 

It was one thing, said the modem reformers, to bear 
a aiispension of rights from the Government of a State 
nominally one with, and theoretically friendly to, the 
Chuwh, as, for instance, even in pre-Rc formation times, 
the Church liad to bear it during the reign of William 
Rufus ; it was another to be placed for the most part in 
the condition of the sects, and not to be allowed the 
privileges those sects enjoyed; privileges secured by 
charter, and only suspended hy political accidents long 
since vanished ; privileges no longer in the remotest 
degree dangerous to the State ; privileges not only vital 
for the Church, but for the sects themselves; privileges 
absolutely required for the practical development of the 
Church amidst the millions whom she has not reached 
at home and abroad. Without entering on political 
diacuBsioiia it is scarcely too much to say, that the men 
who have used such language have spoken the language 
of iiistory as well as common sense. 

For have we not seen how these privileges are in- 
herent rights, how they have been so in all ages and in 
all branches of the Church, and how, where most over- 
laid abroad, a substitute is practically found in other 
ways ? With us it has been shewn there are no other 
ways. On the one hand, there are great masses of the 
population which the Church has not reached; on the 
other, she cannot, till Rome throws oil' her corruptions, 
iidjuatmeiit must be admitted, but this IB not absolutely the same 
tiling as a direct and legul claim. 
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derive support from Westem Christendom, This age, 
more than any other, has been thrown back on its own 
English resoarcos. Present responsibilities can only 
be read in the history of the paat, and we have asked 
the past The jewel of Primitive Doctrine along with 
a True Priesthood is yet preserved in the Church of 
England, or it would cease to be a true Church. What 
reason have Englishmen, grounded either on history 
or analogy, for believing that the jewel can be retained 
nrdess the decayed and tottering aides of the eaeket 
are kept in repair ? 

Happily, in a self-governed country like England, 
with institutions evolved out of the straggles of many 
ages, and yet never broken by revolutions, there is always 
a self-adjusting process going on, which in the course 
of time reconciles the most jarring claims. Reason and 
Time in such a nation have a tendency to form, however 
slowly, a correct public opinion. Let the most powerful 
classes of the land, those middle classes amongst which 
the Church has in this generation taken ao much deeper 
root than in the last, once clearly perceive the nature 
of the inheritance into which they have come, let them 
once entertain the notion that spiritual independence 
on the part of the Church (an independence which does 
not exclude — far from it, which demands tlie constant 
and vigorous action of the Church Laity in her affairs) 
is an absolute necessity, if it is to be a Church at all ;• 
let them once understand the difference between the 
influence of State-government on such a body when that 
Government is wielded by a Bex piua, a Constantine, & 

• "The Church herself must be in her aphcre aa intact ami a.-^ 
frea sa the Slale in hers."— Guizot (quoteil in Fuller's 'Court oi 
Final Appeal.') 
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Cfasrlemagne. a Saint Louis, or even an Elizabeth, and 
when wielded by a body of mlera many of whom are not 
by profession Churchmen, aud they will see that, if things 
are not to come to a dead lock, forbearance ia necessary 
iu the use of their undeniably great power. On the 
part of the Chorch as well as of the State, there must 
be the greatest moderation in pushing claims, a spirit 
of conciliation rather than a reckless rushing to ex- 
tremities. 

No one can imagine that civil liberty ought to cease 
to be as jealously guarded as ever, but common sense ia 
daily shewing that much of the jealousy of ecclesiastical 
agency on this score is a mere bugbear, too often dis- 
honestly flaunted by designing men. If we may ven- 
ture to look a little into the future we may prophesy 
that the management of Church affairs will very soon 
be left more and more to Churchmen, and instead of 
enfeebling, from a vague fear of some latent injury to 
the State, every effort on their part to attain a condition 
of healthy action, that the love of freedom and open- 
ness and discussion, which has led to sueh great results 
in English politics, will, as time goes on, extend itself 
to the feelings of Enghshmen generally in reference to 
tbe Church; while in the Church's own free, independent 
action, and free debate, will be found tbe true antidote 
to those poisonous errors over which men have mourned 
in paat history and which they dread in the future. 
In sliort, the increaseil freedom of the State must neces- 
sarily bring with it increased freedom to the Church; 
and within that body itself the difficulties which beset 
the reconciliation of authority aud liberty will be over- 
come through the organized co-operation of the dif- 
ferr>nt ranks of the clergy and Clmrch-laity, through:^ 
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the increased efficiency of Church inBtitutiona too long 
disused. 

For the Church herself no one need fear when she 
is ouce aroused. As Parliament and people did not 
make her, so, as Archbishop Treuch in his Primary 
Charge has nobly saidj Parliament and people I'annot 
mar her.* The danger of the day, the danger which 
every educated man should set himself to combat, is 
for the State, If it does not solve the problem of its 
time, a problem no more difficult than those of many 
another time, it may cut itself off from what at present 
forms its chief strength, its main title to respect. It 
is not easy to see how the connection of Church and 
State, if it is once broken, can ever be repaired, 

• And yet, true as this ia, the danger of ao-ooLled Ersstianism is cot 
B dream. It was said by perhaps the ocutcst of the cUamjiiooa of 
the faith at a dark period of our history, that " the Eraatiftn prin- 
ciple has had two visible effects in England ; it has turned the gentry 
Deists, and the common people Disnenters ; for the Dissenters, ouu 
and ail, from Presbyterians down to Muggletonians, pretend to 
Divine Commission indei>cndeat of nil tie powers upon the earth i 
therefore the people run to them and look upon the Church of 
England as a Parliamentary religion and establishment of the Btatc ; 
and the Deista, when they find tiiemselves in committees of religion, 
can never think that there is anything Divine in that which they 
see stand or fall by their vote." — Leslie's 'Cose of the Regale,' 
p. 611. 

For an unanswerable defence of the liberties of the Church see the 

speeches of Bishops Blomfield and Wilheribroe, and the Earl of 

Derby, then Lord Stanley, in the debate in the House of Lords in 

1850. (This has been lately made more accessible by being quoted 

J almost in extemo in Fuller's 'Court of Final Appeal.') 
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LECTUEE V. 



THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE IMPERIAL AND KATIONAL 
PHINCIPLES, OR, THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE PAPACY. 

NovEjinEn 10, 18G6. 
Italian Nationality I The loss of the Pope's Temporal 
Power ! How strange, how dream-hke would these 
words have sounded a very few years ago ! Yet how 
familiar are we already beginniiig to be with the idea^ 
they convey 1 How, in a University where MediEeval 
History has become a study, can such ideas fell to con- 
nect themselves with the long past? Putting aside the 
orfinary controversial points of view, without for a 
moment denying their importance, let us glance at 
the history which these words call up. If we are 
witnesses to the climax of many centuries, if this is the 
first time for a thousand years that the conjunction of 
these two phenomena has been — we will not say ac- 
complished, but imminent — we may well ask ourselvea 
what has hindered the conjunction up to this time ; and 
the consideration of this question may afibrd us some 
dim light as to the future. If we can trace the gradual 
unfolding of a scheme, one marked epoch of which 
is even now drawing on itself the attention of the world, 
it must naturally occur to us that this scheme is likely 
to have a still further development. 

That the history of the world has been the history of 
an education no one will deny ; and wbat does that 
mean but an education for an end ? The universal 
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voice of mankind puta in a, claim for Progress. It 
may be intellectual, religious, material, [wlitical; but in 
one form or other we oil admit a Progress. Even when 
we trace recurrences and parallels in history we cannot 
help perceiving that they are like the periodical return 
of tha spoke of a wheel to the ground. There is a 
cei'tain uniformity in the details of the movement, but 
it is still forward. Further, the line of this progress is 
evolved along the course of man's experimental train- 
ing ; he is permitted to work out the problem for him- 
self. The solution of it is a process of growth and 
development, not indeed in the sphere of the Christian 
Faith, which was given once for all, but in all tbose 
relations of social and political life with which that 
Faith is mixed up, and this process seems to be con- 
nected with a perpetual conflict of principles, an ever- 
present clashing of two opposite ideas, We may 
observe the conflict in Philosophy, in Politics, in the 
religious training of mankind. It is part of a great law 
of our Nature, meeting us at every turn. These 
principles are represented in a variety of forms by what 
in philosophical analysis is known as the One and the 
Many. The history of Politics, the history of the Church, 
is nothing else but a history of thia eternal struggle, 
How to reconcile Law and Liberty, System and the 
claims of the Individual, Centralization and Local Go- 
vernment, Dependence and Independence, the Imperial 
and the Kegal, the (Ecumenical and the National, is 
the problem of every age, — as old as the in&ncy of the 
human race, as young as the society of to-day, confined 
to uo clime, to be comprised in no formula equally avail- 
able at different times. Men may not perceive how they 
I working it out; they may mistake the relative 
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Sclavonic races have become thoroughly penetrated with 
Greek and Homan influences, and distinctively marked 
with the prevailing hue of their own religion and poli- 
tics— just when this consummation is taking place, the 
word has gone forth, and the faint efforts which have 
been of late years spasmodically made to extend Europe 
to Africa, Eastern Asia, and the Isles, is growing before 
our eyes into a united . movement which gives token 
of the Future that is to be. Is it not a fact that 
America, Russia, and tlie European Colonies are just at 
this period commencing a glorious rivalry with Europe 
in the effort ? Do we not see that the processes by 
which heathen Greece and Rome extended themselves 
over the adjacent parts of Europe and Asia, and by 
which Christian Greece and Rome spread their influ- 
ences over a larger area, are now being repeated on the 
grandest scale over the whole world ? 

What is the central idea underlying the main 
agencies in this progressive conquest? What is the 
central idea of Law and Order ? Wliat of Christianity ? 
We shall all agree that it is Unity. The material upon 
which Cliristianity and Law and Order are brought 
to bear represents the principle of Diversity, Indi- 
yiduolism. Plurality. As in man's own individual 
natui'c, so in societies of men, however small, however 
large, there is the same constant eftbrt to throw off and 
burst asunder the bonds which the principle of Unity is 
for ever weaving around them. There must always be 
some method of reconciling these principles more suited 
than another for each particular age and condition 
of society. If the method in vogue ia not suitablCj 
it has to give way to one that is. The progress is not 
stopped. It is no wonder then that men should find it 
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difficult tn discern in each age how tin's reconciliation ia 
to be effected, and that they Bbould be sorely tempted 
to give more weight than is due to one or other of the 
principles. It would be strange if they did not con- 
stantly exhibit a reluctance to give up a particular 
form of reconciliation which had once appeared practi- 
cally all-important, and which had perhaps come down 
to them as absolutely essential to all notion of growth 
and progi-ess. 

We are about to trace the conflict of principles working 
out their great end in our own Continent, but we must 
not forget that the history of Europe is but a part 
of the great drama of the Past, as it ia but a step in the 
progress towards the Future. No oue of the prs- 
Boman Empires existed for itself alone. Each exhibited 
a progress. Each passed on something to its succeaaor. 
It is a eommon-place of history, but it is necessary tat 
our purpose to remark that the last, the Roman, gather- 
ing "iP *L1 that had preceded it, gathering up all lessons 
of J]astern and Greek civilization on the one hand, 
^I the pregnant power destined to be exercised 1:^ 
Chxwti^i'i'^y on the other, launched both on theiff 
gjoj-jous path by an impulse the world had neTer: 
hefore ^^^°» * refined political system of Imperii ~ 
Adm^^^*""^*'""' *^^ result of long centuries of gradi 
grofftb- 

So gr^^*- "^s the impulse thus given, so lasting its 



effect, 



mpletely 



. the theory of Imperialism 



been g^f^^^^^ iito the European mind as the normal 
state of things, that though the Empire was shattered 
to nieces, though a modern Europe was formed by the 
settlefflent of the hosts which received the inheritance 
of power, there was always, for many ages afterwards, a 
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teadency, maoifested by violent rocui-ring efforts, to 
revive the Imperial idea. The European history of the 
last fourteen hundred years haa been nothing more nor 
less than a history of attempts to restore a visible 
religious and political Unity, a history of Individualism 
and then of Nationality surging up against these 
attempts, a history of assumptions of old Roman power 
by those who had no right to it, assumptions resting on 
a rehabilitation of what were once facts, but which had 
really passed away, or built upon theories made for the 
occasion, built often on the most shameless frauds. The 
conflict of these principles went hand-in-liand in the 
sphere of Ecclesiastical Organization and that of 
Politics, the two spheres being often apparently, but 
perhaps never really separated. There has been one 
grand perpetual struggle to restore once more what 
will never be again, Visible Universal Empire. Per- 
haps, — for we must not dogmatize, possibly, we are now 
arrived at the time when we may see not only that these 
efforts must fail, but that it is beet they should fail; 
when it will be plain to all alike, that the ends which 
Imperialism and Visible Unity in Christendom were first 
intended to fulfil have long since been attained, and that 
the further progress of Christianity and civilization will 
be best secured by a Union of a different kind, more 
adapted to the age at which mankind has arrived. 

The Fourth Empire, which, though shattered to 
pieces, was not to be wholly destroyed until the end, 
has shewn in its broken condition the marvellous vitality 
which was predestined. The visions of Empire, vain 
and delusive as they have been, have tenaciously clung 
in some form or other to the original centre. Rome 
has been for ever the plaything of Popes and Prmces, 
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Italy the principal arena of tbe forioo^ straggle for so 
mai^ ages of tbe two grand conflicting principles. 
How often has her unhappy fote escited the imagination 
of the poet and the philosopher ! How dearly h^ she 
paid tor her once prond snpenoritT ! How ill has h^ 
nufldon to homanize the nide masses across her frontier 
been repaid ! We have almoet become tired of the 
monntfid tale. Tet if it carries aloft a light let ds not 
rdnae to follow it once more. Let ns rery briefly trace 
the progress of the undying stm^Ie, as we are now, 
afler those violent oscillations which have not even yet 
perhaps Hubsided into perfect equilibrium, able to read it. 
We often lose our sense of the whole by dwelling on par- 
ticular parts. Let us weave it into one short uarratiT& 

There are three distinct periods in which the contest 
of the two principles just mentioned must be indicated. 

L The Period which lay between the extinction of 
the old Roman Empire and the formation under 
Charlemagne of that Western Medijeval Empire which 
usurped its name, 476 — 800. 

II, nie Period of Mediaeval Empire under its three 
phases (I) Frank, 800—840* (2) Germano-Italian, 964 
—1250, and (3) German, 1250— 14EJ4. 

IIL The Modern Period. 

The Chnrch has its ovm distinct phases falling exactly 
parallel with these divisions. Let ua now speak of the 
first Period. 

I. The Fifth Century witnessed the real break-up of 
what had been known through all previous ages as Im- 
perial power. Imperial influences survived the wreck, 
and affected all subsequent institutions; Ecclesiastical 

• "Tlio Carloviugian Emjiire expired with Lonia tLo PiouB." 
— Milman'B ' Latin Cbristiaiiity,' Book v. ol:. 3, 
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influences aided in the transformation of society. But 
tlie iovasioD and settlement of the Teutonic barbarians 
gave the final blow to permanent Imperial govern- 
ment in Western Europe. The attempts to resuscitate 
it in later times on some different system, by wliich the 
ancient Empire might be imitated, have been transient 
They have boen failures aa to the object which they 
proposed to attain ; they could not last ; but they have 
not been without their uso to the world. Far I'rom it. 
They have been parts of the great scheme. Each 
revival of Imperialism had its work to do. 

Instead, then, of this old and sacred principle by 
which hitherto law and order had prevaOed over 
anarchy, and along with which, though from no one 
visible Western centre, Christianity had made its way, 
now, in the Fifth Century, reared its head the principle 
of Individualism, Independence, Local Government; 
at first bringing back the West to the anarchy out of 
which Imperial Rome had raised it, soon emerging into 
a syeteni which, the joint and healthy progeny of Rome 
and Tentouiam, got to be called the Feudal Bystem, 
and finally, when the mockery of Imperialism had 
passed away, became Nationality. Numbers, military 
energy, inteUectual life, elasticity which raised it up 
again after each evanescent triumph of Imperialism, 
tlie moral weight of ever-recurring success, lay with 
this principle. It was destined to prevail. 

During tlie period of which we are now speaking, 
some have seen, in the pompous claim of the feeble 
Emperors of the East to be recognized in the seat 
vacated by the Emperors of the West, and in the titles 
they amused theftiselves by conferring on the barbaric 
conquerors of Roman provinces, a true mark of Im- 
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perialiBm. The writers who seem to take the most I 
philosopl ileal view of this period refuse to attach import I 
ance to such empty boaflts. They see, and surely with I 
justice, simply an independent, practical goi-emment by I 
the Teutonic sword, a mere convenient stroke of cun- 
ning in the occasional acceptance of Homan titles, play- ' 
ing upon that fondness with which men will de'iperately I 
cling to a theory long after it haa become a dream. 

One, and one only partial and brief triumph of Im-J 
periolism took place, and of that Italy was the principal 1 
scene. A man of genius, a perverted genius, at least 1 
in politics, arose to arrest for a moment the decadence f 
of the Eastern Empire. He knew not the part he waa j 
performing in the drama. Italy, like the rest of tha i 
Eoman provinces, had been conquered and settled by I 
Teutons ; and a career like that of her neighbours st 
about to open when Justinian turned liia arms against J 
the West. His great generals gave him the govern- 
ment of Italy for fourteen years, and then a new people, 1 
the Lombards, crossing the Alps, once more restoredj 
Teutonic supremacy. But what had this brief domina- I 
tion carried with it ? It was not the only cause, but it J 
had no slight effect on the subsequent separation of Uta I 
East and West ; it destroyed at the critical moment theJ 
military strength of Italy and Afi-ica. On what might I 
have been the case had the geuius of a Justinian, f 
a Belisarius, and a Narses, been employed in reducing'! 
those barbarians on the Eastern frontier who afterwards I 
enfeebled the Byzantine Empire for so many ages, it is J 
vain to speculate, but the actual result of the policy J 
pursued was the triumph of Mahometanism, the schisml 
of the Church, a sickly East, an ever hostile West, tl« 
medifeval fabric of Rome. 
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Tha feeble Exarchate of Ravenna, Justinian's legacy, 
was but the ghost of departing Imperialism, the last 
shadow of the old form, useful as securing a few centres 
of civilization which the new invaders, the Lombards, 
(who could scarcely have entered Italy had the Goths 
repulsed the Imperialists) might have destroyed. But 
the Exarchate was doing its appointed work. It kept 
alive that sense of the unnatural insult which the West 
had suffered by being conquered from the East, a feeling 
which never, after that moment of conquest, faded away. 
Home bad been the mistress of the worlJ, and had ill 
brooked a rival in her daughter. That daughter was now 
a cruel mistress, and yet impotent to afford protection. 
That Lombards and Saracens might plunder unhappy 
Italy in spite of her was not calculated to produce 
respect. Tlie Iconoclastic struggle which ejected the 
Byzantines was but the fleeidentul termination of an en- 
tire anachronisra, the inevitahle conclusion of that which 
was concluding itself. The scliism was to be. Kome 
was to rule the West. Mahometanism was to obtain a 
footing. The education of the world required that a 
fresh shoot of the old fruit-bearing Imperialism should 
be grafted into the vigorous trunk of mediasval Europe. 
Just as in the social and political condition of the 
West the two principles were thus shifting and confused, 
the influences of Roman Law and Imperial institutions 
moulding and modifying Teutonic Individualism, so 
was it with the Church. If the principle of Unity 
was to be found anywhere it was here. Though its 
early simplicity was lost, there was still to be found 
some echo of the Unity of Primitive times. The 
gradual and steady growth of the claims made by 
-Borne to Supremacy has been traced by the hand of 
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a master, the late lamented Professor Hussey," 
has shown how the precedence, the Primacy whiet 1 
Popes of primitive times had alone claimed, was, 
a series of frauds and imposturDB and by the const 
reasaertion of such frauds and imposfiires till thei^ 
character was forgotten, changed into a claim to SupM 
macy during this very period. It can indeed scarcely 
be denied that she took advantage of her position t 
every turn of affairs, that she made each of her jai 
claims to respect and affection, claims as the Mother o 
Churches amongst the barbarous invaders of the Empin 
the foe to heresy, the centre of ecclesiastical order i 
the midst of political anarchy, the preserver and ally c 
Eoman civilization, — stepping stones to another positioi 
wholly opposed to that of earlier times. But it is alad^ 
true, as we all know, that her greatest and best Pope, 
St. Gregory, in his letters to the Byzantine Patriareh, J 
utterly repudiated such a claim ; that, though adopted J 
soon after his time, it was resisted in various coimtidee ; 
and that, harassed by Lombards and Greeks, Borne \ 
ill able to sustain it. Though the long series of spiritQi 
assumptions by which she was creeping up into 1 
Blediteval Papacy had indeed been accumulating, 
though the wealth of the Church was already great, n 
solid and permanent territorial power as yet tempi 
her to the lordly acts of later times. 

But towards the end of this period many causes wereiB 
at work which placed these pretensions on a whollyl 
different footing. Monasticism, whicli was of undoubted! 
service as long as monks were laymen, was alreadjj 
weakening the National Churches and proportionated 
adding to the strength of Borne; the Mahometan coQ.-J 
• ' Rise of the Pajal Supremacy ' (I'arkeri.). 
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quests were more and more shutting out tbe Eastern 
Church from the horizon of the West ; the African and 
Spanish Churches at the very door of Eome lay prostrate 
under the followers of the False Prophet. Rome was 
becoming more and more a risible centre for what was 
left. By the time the period closes we finil her winged 
for a £i-esh flight. Already the voice of n Pope has pro- 
nounced the fall of an effete dynasty. The withdrawal 
of Byzantine pressure has encouraged the growth 
of long-cherished ambitious designs. Tbe National 
Churches are beginning to lose their freedom. The 
principle of a central ecclesiastical standard of reference, 
co-exiating with local ecclesiastical self-government, 
and hitherto harmonized with it to some extent, is 
beginning to merge in a gigantic attempt at Ecclesias- 
tical Absolutism. 

During theae centuries the Nations of modern Europe 
assumed tbe rude outline of their present shape. Most 
of Gaul has become West France. The Rhenish Pro- 
rinces are commencing a national life. Britain is now 
tbe land of tlie Anglo-Saxons. Spain, in the hands of 
the Mahometans, is fringed with a band of independent 
Teutons commencing that long education of religious 
warfare which was to stamp its mark for ever on a 
nation separate and distinct from all others. Perhaps 
hers was a happier fate than that of Italy, which, torn 
and bleeding- from the struggles of others than Italians, 
waited for the still further development of the great 
world-conflict upon her soil. Nortli and Central Ger- 
many, Scandinavian and Nortb-Eaatem Europe, bad 
not yet awoke from their barbaric sleep. With the 
change of masters had come a change of language. 
Latin had ceased to be spok^m in t!ie old Roman pro- 
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vinces. A corrupt lingua msiica, varying in each, liad 
taken its place. The old Literature had disappeared. 
A vast growth of Legendary lore had superseded it. 
A whole new system of EccIesiaBtical lite bad sprung 
into being. Fresh cliaunels of trade and commerce liad 
been opened. Barbarous dynasties had succeeded one 
another. The means of communication between town 
and town, society and society, had been broken up 
or materially diminished. Isolation had succeeded to tlie 
place of fellow-citizenship. A new and hostile religion 
had spread round the Mediterranean, What a gulf sepa- 
rated the men of the eighth from the men of the fifth 
century ! Let nn measure it by comparing the Europe 
of three or four centuries ago with that of to-day ; and 
no change anything like so great has taken place. 
However plainly we perceive the fragments of Im- 
perialiam still strewed about, we must surely associate 
the approaching development rather with the ideas of 
novelty, imitation, adaptation, skilful statecraft, subtle 
contrivance, than with that of continuance from 8onie-_ 
thing which had never stopped. 

n. (1) In the ears of such a Europe, — wa ha^ 
arrived at our Second Period, — was sounded in lo 
notes the old watchword of Imperialism ; the old a 
word, and yet not the same, for it was linked with a 
one — Papal Supremacy, a Supremacy wielded in e 
with Imperial power, and resting on a territorial I 
of its own. Church and State are to be visibly u 
not Nationally but Imperially. ,We might be incluj 
to ask — Why was not Europe aUoived to work out 1 
Nationahty in Church and State unhindered by ^ 
recurrence of Imperialism which, marching al 
a Papacy soon to lose its title to respect, brought v 



it so much evil along with the good ? As well might 
we ask why evil is permitted at all. At least tlie same 
answer ninst be given. It seems to have been part of 
the world's probation, its moral education. We may 
see even more. Europe was not ripe for a fuE and 
unchecked development of Nationality, She certainly 
did not feel herself so. The principle of Visible Unity 
had y^t a work to do both in the sphere of politics and 
religion. The old and the new, the civilizod and the 
barbarou.s, were not sufficiently welded together. To 
use the old illustration, the schoolmistress was still 
wanted for the infantine and yet vigorous mind of 
mediasval Europe. The orders of society were' not yet 
coherent in Constitutions, Tlie Feudal System was but 
a rude and severe, though a true and faithful prepa- 
ration for civilization. It was already at work, and it 
evidently required more than the gentle voice of the 
Church to tame and soften it. That Church must be 
armed with power; its guardians must speak with 
authority, and they must look for assistance beyond 
their own boundaries. 

A combination of causes brought about this wonderful 
phenomenon of MediEeval Imperialism in Church and 
State. It was not only that the liberated Papacy, 
^ having now raised it? head to Supremacy, bad begun to 
look about for the strongest secidar arm on which it 
could rely; nor only that the Eastern Ernnka, having 
been trained to greatness by their position as the bul- 
wark between half-civilized France and barbarous non- 
Fraukish Germany, and being the acknowledged heirs 
of their already decrepit Western brethren, held the 
foremost place in Europe as the champions of order a 
religion. The Churidi and the State were ready, but ■ 
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what was that without the iuatrument, without tlie i 
who could combine the two in a splendid bnt unreal and 
unstable union, a onion which was, however, in its effects, 
to colour the future of the world ? At this juncture he 
also appeared. Such men are only produced at rare 
intervale ; eiuee the Christian era CoEstantine and 
Justinian alone can be compared with Charlemagne in 
the influence they have exercised on the world's liistory. 
European society was also well prepared for the new 
state of things. We shall best understand how the 
revival of the old idea could have taken such a sudden 
hold on the mediteval mind, if we think for a moment J 
what it was, in that age of fearful struggle and iiiTaei()3(,fl 
and unsettlcment, to have a standard of order s 
religious unity set up by a powerful hand. It was i 
instinct whit-h, from the very extinction of the Roma 
Empire, had led Europe to rally round each chief wH 
proved himeelf the centre of resistance to the evei 
surging tide of barbarism, behind each strong barriei 
which could preserve what still lingered on 
Civilization and the Christianity of Eoman times. Sadyl 
a man at the head of his tribe or his nation was, whetiier 1 
called Emperor or not, the leading figure of the ag^ I 
and to him all eyes were turned. 

Thus Clovis, when he drove back the Alemanni &(na( J 
the gat£8 of Gaul, earned his place as the earliee^'1 
founder of a modem Nation, the leader in the race crfl 
modem civilization. To France, in memory of that^ T 
struggle, has Germany been ever since Alleniagna 
Thus Charles Martel, by his victory over the Saracen^fl 
established the pre-eminence of the Austrasian FraoklFfl 
as the leading people of Western Europe. Thus, 
far higher degree, by his marvellous campaigns agt 
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every enemy of order and Christianity in anccesaioD, 
was Charles the Great recognized as Emperor by the 
voice of Europe. Thus, when Charles's work had long 
ago fallen to pieces, the Saxon dynasty, as the only 
power which could save Europe from the Hungarian 
scourge, was permitted to make one more feehle imita- 
tion of Imperialism. Thus, even in their expiring 
agonies, the Hohenstaufeu made a last appeal to Europe 
by stemming the tide once and for ever of Mongol inva- 
sion. What men sighed for was rest and peace. The 
plaintive cry is forced from the heart of every chronicler 
whose work has come down to ua- To procure rest and 
peace the old titles were once and again revived, only to 
lose their significance the moment after the necessity 
had passed away. A convenient idea waa seized without 
t«o close an inspection of its meaning. Each century 
meanwhilo was nursing into suffieiont strength to stand 
by itself the principle oi Naiionaliiy. 

Parallel with this revival of Secular Imperialism ran, 
as we have aaid, the movement of the Western Church. 
The two can never be separated in raedireval history. « 
Though on a more spacious foundation, the Ecclesiastic^,* 
fabric was still more based than its ally on an unreality,- 
atill more occupied a false position, still more was tainted 
by the parentage of craft and fraud. A supply always 
follows a demand. Men demanded vigour and visible 
unity. The Carlovingian Chiefs and the Papacy met 
the demand. The alliance equally suited both parties. 
The Popes desired an advocata A lay advocate for the 
local Churches had become an institution ; the Popes 
must have theirs. The strongest must be their 
champion. A Pepin must be crowned to cement the 
alliance, and a Pope must receive territorial power at 
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his hands. A Cliarles must be raised to Empire in order 
,to consummate the exchange of gifts. " Henceforth," 
says Milman, "the Pope, if not a temporal Sovereign, 
is a temporal Potentate." On the side of the Cliiirch 
the modest claim of earlier days issues in the hoarse 
tones of a Supremacy to be wielded by force, and that 
force was now at his disposal. If the title is not good 
enough, another shall he invented, no matter how. On ^ 
the side of the ally, the Teutonic might, whioh ha 
repelled the foes of Christendom, finds its advantage i 
clothing itself with the ancient majesty of bygone c 
turies, under the sanction of an Ecclesiastieal power 4 
which, in this capacity, those centuries knew nothing. ] 
was but a parody of the old idea. A centre of dyi 
Imperialism was now formed in the far North with whjoljl 
Kome had nothing to do but to give a name. 

Ftodi this ]>eHod a new order of things arises whio) 
is BO complex, so shifting, tliat it will appear in . 
diflerent hght almost from whatever point of view \ 
regard it. Each nation has its own view of the Mediie 
Empire. There is a Germau,* an ItaUau, a Frencltfl 
standpoint. There is a purely secular, a purely EccIeEfl 
aiastical aspect. Schools of writers spring up roiin^ 
each. Moat persons will, however, agree that one r 
at least of Charlemagne's extraordiuaiy career may bfti 
well expressed thus. What he accomplished for the prtM-fl 
teetion of North Roman civilization, what he did for theT 
Franks, remained. What he attempted of ImperialiHm I 

' I'he German view, introduced into Eugliah litL'n 
tlirougi Sir P. Palgrave, lias bcun lately well put out by Mr. E 
in Ilia 'Holy Hunan Empire.' It suppowB a coutiauity of ti 
Empire very diffi-Teiit from thnt taken by moat of 
authoCB, aa well as In this Lecture. 
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broke to pieces after liis death. None but he who had 
drawn the bond round the discordant elements of bar- 
bariBm might retain it in its place. It must also be said 
for recalcitrant society that Unity had been effected at 
the coat of so much freedom as well as licence, that in 
no hand but his were men willing to lodge their treasure. 
But though hia Empire broke to pieces like the worn- 
out system whicli it had imitated, hia work was not 
destroyed. We know how the various parts of this vast 
fabric retained hia mark, how the broken fragments of 
the mirror stiil gave back the image he had impressed, the 
image coloured and harmonized with all the German, 
all the Koman, all the Ecclesiastical hues of the period ; 
bow, in short, the feudal Sovereignties which emerged 
from the chaos were higher types of civilization than 
before, and only wanting time to tbrm into Nationalities. 
The fusion of the two principles, short as it had been, 
had done its work once more, and another stage had 
been reached. 

In no one of these fragments of the Empire is it 
easier to trace the effects of the great mediajval alliance 
than in Italy. If she gained along with others some 
(.■oherence of society, some links of order ; if her Capital 
ouce more professed to bestow crowns ; if slie indulged in 
the fond imagination that, without the right of conquest, 
she was to rule as of yore, she assuredly received one 
latal inheritance. Tiie Goth and the Lombard had, 
indeed, conquered Italy, but they bad settled there; 
their blood had mingled with that of the natives, and 
their language had lent its part in the formation of the 
new tongue. Now, however, from tliis time, a precedent 
had been formed, — nay, a right had been given, for inter- 
ference in Italy by a Northern people who made no 
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pretence of dwelling witbiu her bottlers. She, or rather 
the Popes in her name, had bartered for immediate 
deliyerance, for a loftier position in Europe, the inde- 
pendence of a thousand years to come ! 

Charlemagne has been claimed exclusively both bji 
French and Germans, claimed exclusively with 
assurance and a bitterness which would be surprising i 
we did not know how tempting it ia to push our oW 
ideas under the sanction of a great name. He belongi 
to both. The name of the people of whom he was chie|| 
has settled down upon the left of the Ehine, and thi^ 
the French are apt to forget that his own branch i ' 
that people dwelt principfilly on the banks of the i 
and extended far to the right of it. The Germa; 
relying on the latter fact, forget that the Galloj 
Boman population of Neustrian France, impregnate 
during more than three centuries by the Frank eonj 
quest, was the comparatively civilized centre and I 
of the great monarch's dominions. Subsequent histc 
is marked in every page by this dualism. Of the t 
vertical sections into which the Empire of Charles v 
divided, the centre from the Adriatic to the Ocean y 
the bone, the long narrow back-bone over which i 
people on either side immediately began to contend, i 
over which they have contended down to our own day^ 
What J8 the perpetual demand of France for the 1^ 
bank of the Rhine but the quarrel for Lothaire's stri^ 
of territory? What the constant readiness to snap ■ 
Belgium, what the long and bitter contest for ItalyJ 
what the frequent violations of Swiss independence, bntfT 
the reproduction of mediteval history? Of those Car»« 
lovinginn chiefs indeed who, after Louis le Debonnaire,J 
sported with the name of Emperor, chiefs often as feel^l 
as any in their so-called dominions, one only was i 
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Sovereign of France ; while it was in the German 
portion of the Frank Empire that were found, at a later 
date, the vigorous Sason, Fi'ancouiau, and Huabian 
chiefs, whose claim to hn the protectors of civiliza- 
tion was acknowledgeii by Christendom, The Othofl, 
the Henrys, and the Fredericks, were strong while the 
feudal sovereigns of France were weak, and thus I'or the 
greater part of three centuries we have a German pre- 
dominance of force accepted hy Europe as the only 
alternative. But no sooner had the French Sovereignty 
begun in its turn to triumph over the elements of 
disorder, than the lateut claims to interference in Italy 
which the French deduced from Charlemagne began to 
be exercised. And so the assumption of Papal power over 
France, which had grown out of the Imperial position of 
the Popes daring the ages of French weakness, power 
often exerted with wisdom, but much oftener unworthily 
and selfishly, began to be resisted with greater and 
greater unanimity. ' It was resisted with the more 
resolution in proportion as the Papal pretensions became 
more preposterous. When the Empire and the Papacy 
were united in pohcy, that circumstance alone afforded 
ground for opposition ; when engaged in their numerous 
hitter struggles with one another, the Papa-cy was ignored 
or insulted. Thus a strong Gallican feeling arose once 
more, a feeling which had already been strong in the 
Carlovingian period, the "age of the Bishops," but 
which, while the gigantic fabric was being reared under 
a Hildebrand, an Alexander, and an Innocent, was for a 
time in abeyance. When the Papacy and the Empire 
alike had passed their zenith, this sentiment became not 
only general, bnt visible in its effects on the most pious 
of French princes. It is notorious that no sovereigns 
asserted the liberties of the French National Cliurch 
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more effectively tban Blundie and St. Louia. A much 
further step was taken when the long and bitter strife 
between fiuelf and Ghibeline bi'ought the Pope on his 
knees, find introduced Charles of Anjoii (12CG). Hence- 
forth French politics are never separated from Italy, 
With the fierce and cruel Charles come fresh masters. 
Italy is the centre roimd which French, German, and 
Spanish contests rage, and have raged, down to our 
own day. 

That, during this Imperial phase of the world's history, 
this double Empire of I'ope and Teutonic King in fitful 
starts of grandeur and mockery, broken by many an 
interregnum, a great work was done for the good of 
Europe along with and in spite of much evil, can 
Bcarcely be disputed. We are ourselves a part of what 
was done. It is not for na to speculate how the result 
might have been brouglit about by purer n 

No doubt it was an unnatural Priest-Kingdom in it| 
very essence which was thus built up. No doubt t 
very notion of ecclesiastics beai'ing the sword and goyen 
ing a people as secular sovereigns is repugnant to thci| 
sense of fitness, that common sense to which aU s 
matters are in the end referable. Nothing but a i 
cious show of reasoning against which multitude 
revolted then, and still greater multitudes now, nothiii 
but the flagrant abuse of applying to the Papacy whoi 
irrelevant precedents drawn from the Jewish polit 
nothing but that strange confusion of ideas which attend^ 
a transition stage of society, could have permitted 8 
a theory to shape itself into an accomplished fact, Thi 
Pi'iestrliiugdom, beginning in a crafty and worldl)! 
policy, raiised into a high-handed Supremacy by the v&t 
worrit of all possible means, the asloundmg Forgery c 
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the Decretals, could not but take up more of the earthly 
droBS with every accretion of temporal power ; and in 
exact proportion it could not but lose its title to spiritual- 
respect. Leaning upon a staff which at first apjieared 
able to give support, it soon found tlmt its side was 
pierced. Assuming to be, by the very nature of tlie 
case, the superior in virtue and lofty motive, it bad the 
humilialiou of being again and again put to shame by 
the superior qualities of its secular ally. Scarcely ever 
in accord with the Emperors it had set lip, its history is 
oue long dreadful record of wars and intrigues. Its 
highest title to respect, its zeal for the transmission 
of the Faith, was ruined by the frequent and open 
display of the worst motives; the noblest Popes were 
ill able to stem the tide of deterioration. Corruptions 
of the Faith only made tlieir progress too easily under 
such a eystem. Tlie way was only too surely prepared 
for the further schism of the West, while it was not 
without significance that, exactly in proportion as this 
Priest-Kingdom advanced, the schism of the East and 
West gained more and more of its envenomed and 
irremediable character. 

And yet, hollow as it was — as hollow as the unreal 
Empire of the West so often reconstructed, so often 
falling to pieces, — fearful as was their joint participation 
in the violence of forced conversions, the torture and 
murder of heretics, the crimes of all kinds committed in 
the name of religion, we yet see, and we cannot shut our 
eyes to it, a progress on the whole towards good. At 
the end of the time nearly all Europe had at any rate 
received Christianity; National political life, with the 
germs of National Churches, had been planted from 
North to South, from East to West (the Eastern Church 
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doing also its work of a similar kiiid in more or iss 
faoDOursble rivalry); acommon language and a commoi 
law, which exisfed almost entirely through the Chnrcl 
formed a bond of union in the midgt of variety, and lel 
Europe, in ajjite of tlie break-up of Imperialism, in man' 
respects a biotherhood of nations; the rigiits of th 
people, championed by the Chureh, made themselve 
felt in every State ; luimanizing truces were forced by th< 
Church on sanguinarj" warriors ; the arbitration of P<^»ei 
Bometimes effected a peace ; the civilization in whid 
Italy rose superior to all crossed the Alps ; the liters' 
ture of Italy in two great streams of the eleventh aiki 
the fourteenth centuries fertilized the ruder soils beyond. 

How did Italy look upon these reconetructiong of tiic 
shattered Empire of the mighty Frank ? During the 
decadence of his House it has become a congeries oJ 
feudal Sovereignties, with a Pope, himself a feudal chief 
only far more contemptible than the worst and weakest 
with an Emperor whose name was a sport and a shadow 
in the midst of conliicting petty potentates. At leDgti 
the very name departs as it caiae. Kings of Italy take 
the place of Emperors, and the Italians, or at least thai 
portion of them over which the Empire of the West had 
extended, begin to look on Italy once more as their own. 
Soon walled cities grow up under the neceesity of repel- 
ling Hungarian invasion, and under their shelter grew 
the spirit of self-defence, independence, Nationality. 

(2) But the hour has come again. The elements of 
power in It^lyare still unbalanced. Its bitter intestine 
divisions, and, still more, the horrible state of the 
Papacy, again tempt interference from without The 
Saxon dynasty liaa arisen in its might. Europe owes 
that dynasty its salvation from the terrible Hungarians, 
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and tacitly rewards it by the fatal gift of Charles's 
crown; a gift fatal alike to Germany and Italy if 
measured by its effects ia mediseval times, tlioagh serv- 
ing a momentary purpose, and part, aa we must admit, 
of the great plan by which good was to he evolved at 
last. The second phase of Medifieval Imperialism, the 
Germane- Italian, has commenced. For half a century, 
with many a struggle, with but the hnefest temporary 
accord, the Trans-alpine people holds its supremacy. 
What took place at this period was but the type of the 
future connection, a connection made by force, defended 
on a specious theory, retained only by frequent invasions 
of German armies, full of the most obvious evils far 
outweighing any immediate advantages. Tlie necessity 
under which the Emperors of this Holy lloman Empire 
continually lay to cross the Alps and keep up their con- 
nection with Italy, was for them in its very nature a 
ruinons source of trouble and distress. Though not bq 
fully developed in the Saxon dynasty as afterwards, it was 
plain even then that it was the fatal blot in the theory, 
An elective head of a feudal society could not possibly 
leave his unquiet realm and cross such a vast barrier as 
the Alps without disastrons consequences. No sooner 
was his back turned on one part of his dominions than 
conspiracy and rebellion broke out in another ; no sooner 
were these quelled than the Germany or the Italy he 
had just left broke out again. But tiiis was only a part 
of the difficulty. The position of the Pope both as a 
temporal and spiritual Sovereign gave him a hold on 
Germany and Italy often far more powerful than that 
of the Emperor himself If one arm failed, the other 
was brought into play. The Norman settlers, the 
Italian cities, the discontented feudal chiefs of Germany, 
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were mere puppets io his hands. No minorities en- 
feebled the Papal Government. A succession of astute 
and often cooscientiotis as well aa able men, who believed 
they were doing God the highest service, gradually 
changed the notion of a Governor of Christendom 
ordinate with the Emperor, into one of Supremacy, i 
only over all other Potentates, but over tlie Einp 
himself. All crowns alike were held to be feudi 
subject to God's Vicegerent. Thus the Emjwrors pre- 
sented the pitiable spectacle of some powerful animal 
baited — sometimes baited to death, by inferior beasts, 
who are set on, combined, ' and whipped into the i 
fliet by the consummate skill of the higher :" 
genee, man. Yet^ in spite of all, it is equally i 
that the name of Emperor was of service in the i 
mation of the still imeivilized parts of Germany ; 1 
doubt to the outlying populations something was t 
mitted both of order and Christianity tlirough 1 
Germano-Papal connection. It is not for i 
whether this work could have been done otherwise. 
Once more, when the Othos had ceased to i 
Italian independence delusively gleamed forth ; an 
brief eovereignty of Ardoin was added to those of Odoi 
of Theodoric, of the Berengarii. Another stormy j 
cedent was made for that which has now at last and 4 
more fully been carried into act. Thus it is evid< 
that the principle of Nationality was never wholly I 
in the far more general prevalence, during these agGS,l 
the Imperial idea. It was always underlying the o 
often practically superior, and sometimes, in 
interregna, a patent fact. Though never a con 
Nation, Italy wiw not always a "geographical - 
press ion." 
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Again Italian quaireb [ introJuce the foreigners. 
Again a German dynasty, the Franconian, estftblisliea 
itself for a moment secure. Under Henry III. we find 
for the laat time tiie Empire and the Papacy in strict 
accord. But now the alliance is more than ever embar- 
rassed with a faulty principle. For, in ailditiou to the 
radical vice of the connection, an arbitrary system of 
Papal appointments by the Emperor is attempted. 
Other Emperors had confirmed Popes ; }l<inrj appointed. 
This brought its own embitterment of the 'struggle. 
The next reigns, in the fearful War of Investitures, 
witness the conaequi^nee. All Europe is con\'ulsed with 
the conflict; all Europe at length accepts the com- 
promise which closes the sanguinary strife. That 
compromise gave the Popes their period of highest 
grandeur. But it was short-lived. The Pitpacy had 
triumphed only to mount to tlie pimiaele of its glory, 
and then as suddenly to collapse. 

The Hohenstaafen inherited the task of the Danaids 
— to fill with water a cask full of holes. The Imperial 
idea was strengthened afresh with every available help 
from the laws of Justiniau, but the rents were more 
numerous tlian ever. Every Italian city supplied a rift. 
The Popes, too, had leamt a policy. They had leaped 
to power on the back of the Germans ; they had shared 
power with them; they had quarrelled, triumphed; 
they were to destroy the Empire. In vain a gallant 
and honourable Barbarossa, embracing in good faith 
the most exalted idea of Imperialism, addresses him- 
self to his task with heroic courage. Tho Pope 
and the Lombard cities humble him to the dust. In 
vain the grand political strolie of the Ilohenstaufen 
i made, and the possession of South Italy along with 
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Germany appears certain at last, to hem in and 
due the [mtriotB; fov such the Itahans of the ni 
and centre of the Peninsula, — the Pope himself w< 
be a patriot now, — assuredly are ; it is too late. 
Crown of Sicily and Jerusalem does but add impetus t 
the fall of the Imperial House. No brilliant rrederidl 
the Second with his glories of legislation, art, seienrt 
commerce, Univeratties, can arrest the fall. Italian i 
terests ar^ now too well united. The Lombard I^e&f 
and the Tuscan League are vigorous shoots of a Nati 
life, the noble promise of that which was one day to I 
At length the most splendid, if not the greatest of t 
Emperors, the last of those whose representation 
Imperialism has any reality, is hunted down, dep< 
in solemn council at Lyons, bafHed in fight, di( 
ably. The Great Interregnum, the German poli 
Eodolph of Hapsburg. prevent its reiraposition. 
Imperial yoke is thrown off. The Holy Boman Emp 
is henceforth but a name. The French are to take i 
place in the affairs of Italy. 

(3.) The Crusades had done much, not only to eleyi 
the Papacy and depress the Empire, but to bring { 
ward France, The War of Investitures prevented 1 
Emperors from leading Europe at a time when t 
would have been the natural leaders. Friuiee, 
French and Italian Kormans, the Flemings, the mi 
German princes, came proportion ably to the : 
When an Emperor was able to take his Impel 
place it was oidy to make an i;j:nominiou9 failin 
The Kingdom of Jerusalem was French rather t 
Imperial. When at last a Barbiirossa led the i 
hopeful enterprise yet attempted, he fell at the thresboin 
of his destination. The Popes are the true heads t " 
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Ciuigtendom, and not the Emperors. AH had issued 
in lavour of the Papacy. But that Papacy failed to 

perceive that the new arm on whicli it now relied most 
be to it once more what the German had been, first ita 
tool and then ita master. Puffed and swollen by a 
thousand successes, it was making ita highest preten- 
sions at the very moment of its collapse. Imagining 
that it could wield the weapons of an Innocent, it was 
mined by the combined arrogance and impotence of a 
Boniface. It survived ita old enemy scarcely half a 
century, and fell by the very means it had used in his 
destruction. When the fourteenth century opened with 
a French Pope at Avignon, it might have been per- 
ceived that the grandeur of the Papacy had for ever 
passed away. Men could hardly fail to observe that the 
balance had settled down at last in favour of the elder 
brauch of the Franka, wiioee Kings were not called 
Emperors, but who had, perhaps, quite as much right 
as their neighbours to represent the Imperial idea. 

This rise of French power was, directly or indirectly, 
the chief reason why all subsequent attempts to resus- 
eitatfi the worn-out scheme of German Imperialism, and 
to make it practical south of the Alps, were each more 
and more ridiculous. They are chiefly interesting as 
they serve to note how poets and men of lettera in the 
revival of literature were possessed with the ideas they 
discovered in their new studies, and how wonderfully 
their genius availed to give those ideas a fictitious im- 
portance. The Imperialist revival for some half-dozen 
years under Henry VII. was a romantic and feeble 
episode, a galvanized imitation of life, in great measure 
the handiwork of Dante and his compeers. The strug- 
gles of Louis IV. scarcely affected Italy. " He ran 
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the same course as his predecessors — ^a splendid coi 
nation, the creation of an anti-Pope, an igDomini( 
retreat quickening into flight, the wonder of mankiiid 
sinking at once into contempt" * The still more igno- 
minious flight of Charles IV. through Italy was BtUl 
more unheeded amidst tlie clash of the French 
English wars. "All the Imperial rights in Italy wi 
virtually abandoned."! Long before this, in realil 
long before the opening of the fourteenth century, tl 
Germano-Italian Empire had sunk into the Grermi 
To view it in any other light is mere pedantry. 

We have said that the Papacy, or at least the gri 
medijeval fabric raised along with the Holy Roi 
Empire, fell with, or immediately after, its ally 
rival. What the residence of the Popes at Avignon 
commenced, the schism in the Papacy completed. The 
period of General Councils announced that Nationals* 
ties had succeeded to the place of Imperialism, 
many and Italy voted at Constance as Nations. Tl 
form of an Emperor indeed remained. He was still tlrt; 
Premier Prince of Christendom, and received the honour 
of precedence, but he was now only the head of a Kation, 
often less potent tlian its other princes, and unrecognized 
as sovereign beyond the Alps. The form of the Pa] 
also remains, but how changed I During the " Ca] 
tivify," the Popes had well-nigh lost even self-res] 
When they returned to Rome it was but to dii 
Christendom into parties acknowledging different Po] 
Side by side with their lowered pretensions went a 
cline of their powers in matters merely spiritual. Th#i 
scandals of their courts had eaten into the very h( 
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* ' Latin Cliriatianil.y,' Book xii., chap, 
t ' Ibid.' Book xii., oliap. 11. 
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Kurope. The old Imperial idea of the Church had 
worn out. Heneefortii the Papal dominion was to be 
retained over butaportionofWestemEurope, and to be 
of a different character over that part. Long before the 
Keformation, England and a great part of Germany 
owned but a quah'fied allegiance ; and with the rest of 
Western Christendom the relations of Rome were too 
delicate to admit of much real interference on her part. 
With the growing Nationalities were reviving on all 
sides the claims of the National Churches, long in 
abeyance, but never forgotten, Tte Papal position 
which had been taken up under the Mediieval Empire 
of the West subsided and fell back into something of 
its pre-Ciirlovingian state. 

Again let us turn to Italy. What was the effect in 
Italy of this collapse of Imperialism in Church and 
State ? What legacy did it leave there ? Tlie direct 
rule of Transalpine Sovereigns had ceased for a time, 
but the Peninsula was filled with Transalpine troops, 
demoralized by the "Free Companies." Instead of 
one feeble master, each successful Captain of Condotr 
tieri acted, and in reality governed, as he pleased. But 
this also was working out an end. In Tarious, and some- 
times opposite, ways it gradually strengthened the petty 
Sovereignties which were taking the place of the Re- 
publics, and which, full of shameful and distressing 
iiistory as they are, formed a link in that education 
which the principle of a whole Italian Nationality 
required. The parta must be integrated before the 
whole could bear the process. 

It is indeed no pleasing picture which these various 
tyrannies present. The Popes, escaping with the skin 
of their teeth from the Councils, eagerly take refuge 
o 2 
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in the new political system of Italy. Commencing a 
career of personal aggrandiaement, they had their full 
ehare amongst the other tyrants in trampling out the 
liberties of Italy, It is true that the wealth and the 
material civilization of Italy make progress under this 
Bystsm; but individual freedom, self-government, com- 
plete Nationality, — above all, a National Church, are 
non-existent. They are to be repressed, that a longing 
for them may take a deeper root, and the ideas of 
people expand beyond their own immediate sphere^! 
Through the independent relations of Italian States 
is to be introduced by slow degrees that larger Italian 
Bpiiit which was one day to be triumphant. Much the 
same process went on in Germany, The two countries, 
so long unnaturally connected, now stood in a very dif- 
ferent relation both to Pope and Emperor from that in 
which they stood before. Neither Pope nor Emperor 
exercised in either country any of the power or evi 
influence of previous centuries. The rivalry, the in; 
communion, the wars and alliances of the van 
German and semi-German principalities which mi 
up that shadowy and unwieldy Empire were of V( 
much the same kind as those of Milan and Florence, 
Venice and the Papal States, and French, afterwards 
Spanish, Naples. International law took its birth jiom 
these relations, and acquired a strength which was Boon. 
to be developed on a larger scale. 

For a time, till the great nations of Europe wi 
sufficiently consolidated, till the decaying notes of me-'i 
diteval Imperialism had wholly passed away, Italy 
permitted to gather up the fragments of her iootd 
strength. France, torn to pieces by the English aod 
Burgundian wars, was as yet satisfied with 
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she exerted in Italy througii the Papacy, and with the 
struggles of her royal princes for the Neapolitan crown. 
Aragon, the advanced guard of Spain, had planted her- 
self in Sicily, and then in Naples, over provinces which, 
having obeyed Greeks, Saracens, Normans, Suabians, 
and French, were now to be that Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies whose chequered history has left them an ever- 
recurring problem down to our own day. But though 
this was the most extensive and often the strongest 
power in Italy, it was but one part of her political 
system, a system held together by the balance of power 
within the Peninsula. 

in. This brief phase of independence was also to 
pass away. The Modern Period begins. The National 
feeling, in times of feudal anarchy, had been sustained 
against foreign domination by occasional nominal sove- 
reigns, later on, by the leagues of Eepnblican cities, 
lastly, by the relations of independent States of great 
power. The increasing wealth and importance of these 
Principalities, and their ambitious cultivation of foreign 
alliances, once more draw down Transalpine hosts. 
Transalpine masters, no longer indeed professing to 
rule from Rome, content to dominate the Peninsula 
from the stronghold of the Italian Principalities, never 
again (till the year in which this Lecture is delivered) 
depart from the soO. The Papacy becomes the centre 
of all the intrigues which, during the fearful struggle of 
the nations in Italy, destroy its resources. At the end 
of those fetal five-and-thirty years (1494 — 1529), it is 
left no less a wreck than when, a thousand years before, 
the wars of Justinian and the Goths laid prostrate the 
civilization of the previous centuries. The Popes had 
raised themselves to this central position by means 
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woree, if possible, than any other in their long career. 
The crimes of their neighbouTB were imitated and even 
exceeded by the Priest-Kings, The violent policy 
Siztus IV., the shoeking depravity of the Borgias, the 
sanguinary wars of the martial Julius, the lettered in- 
difference, to say the least, of a Leo S., were, at this^ 
period, to the moral reputation of the Papacy what thrf 
scandals of the courtesans Marozia and Theodora had^ 
been to it in earlier times. But its new political'' 
position, won at such cost of blood, treasure, and ch&- 
racter, was too firmly fixed to be disturbed. It became 
the policy of the balanced forces of Europe to keep 
the Papacy as an established Italian power. And so, 
sometimes one great sovereign getting possession of it, 
sometimes another, sometimes these potentates agreeing 
upon joint or alternate elections, it has remained to 
our own day. The Pope himself trampled out the 
last spark of Itahan liberty when, in conjunction with 
Charles V., he enslaved Florence (1529). 

What are the new relations of this Italian principality 
and its head to Europe now that nations are formed 
under powerful monarchs ? What becomes of the scat- 
tered fragments of the Papal Imperialism now that 
the Eeformation lias hammered it to pieces? The 
history may be summed up in a few words. The Bep»> 
rate States gain what the Papacy had lost. In each' 
country which still acknowledges the connection tho' 
State gains by Concordats much of that power whieh' 
once the National Church, and then the Popes, had 
exercised. In France, for example, the Galilean Libeiy 
ties are pretty equally divided between the Pope 
the King. The governments generally became the 
agencies through which the Popes worked ; and through 
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these governments, by the help of the Jesuits, they 
thns in time regain in these countries some portion 
of their ancient power.* The nations of the Reforma- 
tion, cast off by Kome, or casting her off, go their 
own way, restoring their own National Churches after 
the Primitive model with more or less success, with 
more or fewer safeguards for the foundations of the feith 
in place of that which, such as it was, had been lost in 
the fall of the Papacy, 

Meanwhile, the world becomes accustomed to a Pope 
in the position of an absolute Italian Prince, to Cardinals 
as Generals and Ambasaadors, to a people under their 
rule devoid of hberty, a people handed over to them 
by the strong arm of tbe foreign powers with which 
they had intrigued. As a political power the Papacy 
becomes more and more insignificant. The Popes take 
a far higher moral position than of old, but they have 
dragged Italy down to their own political level. They 
share its insignificance. What is the history of that 
country ever since the Reformation but the history of 
other nations ? What but the dull seat of Austrian, 
French, or Spanish rule or misrule, occasionally varied 
by the contests of their armies upon her plains ? What 
but one long story of the struggle of French and German 
interests ? Then at length the French Revolution bursts 
upon Italy aa on the rest of the world, and the inter- 
ference of the elder branch of the Franks once more 
becomes effective in destroying the dominion of the 
younger. Fresh ideas germinate. Another Empire is 
raised on the niins of another Republic. The claim of 
Charlemagne is once more repeated with much about the 
same right as in the Germany of former days. The 
• See Itauke's 'Pojies,' jidesi'ni. 
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cliief difference is that it is by so many more years an 
anachronism. Strange old, along with strange new titles 
are heard for a time in the Italian Peninsula. Again a 
Pope must attend the coronation of an Emperor ; again 
the Papacy must be chained, whether it will or not, to 
Imperialism — the Imperialism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; again the residence of the Pope shall be on the 
soil of France. And, again, the mighty fabric of a day 
dissolves like snow. 

Napoleon is gone. Once more, and for the last time, 
the heel of triumphant Germany presses on Italy. Hct^ 
education is not completed. Long years of slaTeifi' 
must not be forgotten in a moment. The stem AnstriAiilf 
repression of that larger National sentiment which 
Kevolntion had called forth again threatens to previ 
But the time had passed. The last effort of the Gi 
mans and of the Spanish Bourbons is also the briefestu' 
Again waves of convulsion, echoes of the Kevolntion,' 
shake down the thrones of Europe. A Pope himseUi 
leads the way to liberty. The House of Savoy which,! 
chiefly by the accidents of its position, had alone of* 
Itahan houses escaped slavery, and which had in tba 
course of ages slowly grown to the first place in ItalyJ 
again plays the part of Berengarius and Ardoin, hat- 
with better success. And now a new French EmpermtJ 
pants to reproduce Napoleon and Charlemagne. Ho! 
also must chase a monarch I'rom Lombardy. He aJaa 
mu^t tate up the place in Italy due to the elder branolii 
of the Franks. He also must represent the Bomfuki 
element, which hia people so largely share, at the great- 
old Roman centre from whence it first radiated, fior) 
also must exhibit to Europe his patronageof aPope, aitd{ 
keep down with French bayonets that Roman popu- 
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lation which has seldom obeyed a Pope except when it 
was obliged. 

But what, spite of himself, seems to enlarge and modify 
eafih of the ideas of this last Napoleon, to carry a step 
further what he apparently intended should stand still ? 
As men say, events are too strong for him ! Is this all ? 
Can we give no other aci?ount of it ? Surely we are wit- 
nessing, we of to-day, the ripening of the great design I 
Surely all things have been working up to this Italian 
Unity and Independence which is now at last, under our 
very eyes, all but accomplished ! Surely all things 
have been working up to tliis virtual dissolution of the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy now gmdually but surely 
taking place I As each phase of the long series passes 
away, a recurrence seenis more and more impossible. 
The spell of a designed settlement seems to hang upon 
the approaching order of things. 

Has not a consideration of the past prepared us for 
tliis conclusion? The Temporal Sovereignty of the 
Popes, as we may see even from this brief survey, has 
certainly been hitherto the main cause of Transalpine 
interference with Italy, of Italian disunion, Italian 
slavery. At every crisis wo trace its influence. If it 
turns against the power it has introduced, the effect of 
the introduction nevertheless too surely remains. So far 
from having made the Pope independent, this position has 
made him the puppet of kings. It has been the fertile 
excuse for every crime. Even from a Roman Catholic 
point of view it has surrounded the true dignity of the 
Papacy with all the vulgar accessories of temporal 
government. It lias been an anomaly, an unnatural 
phenomenon. It has turned Popes into warriors and 
intriguing statesmen, the Papal clergy into secular 
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fuDctionariea, men who profess to be above family ties 
into unblushing uepotistB, men who claim iDfaUibiiitj 
into the deliverers of the moat contradictoiy judgmente. 

Is it not logical to suppose that when this cause of 
error is removed, some at least of the evils it has carried 
witb it may be removed too? Without approving of 
all the means by which the change has been effected, 
may we not look forward to liappier days for Italv, 
" free from the Alps to the Adriatic " ? Is there not 
something which tells eveiy Englishman that foreign 
domination can exist no longer there after such a d&« 
liverance ? Has not the public opinion of al! Europe — a 
daily increasing power — settled down into a convictioa 
that there must be an entire and final witlidrawal of 
France and Germany from the new kingdom ? May 
we not also look forward to some alteration of position 
on tlie part of the Pflpaey in this far humbler but far 
more honourable stage of its existence? Who can 
refuse to feel at least some sympathy with hini on 
whom, in his old age, the whole weight of the cliequered 
past is now falling? May we not hope from him or his 
successors some return to primitive times, some recog- 
nition of the independence of those National Churches 
which, Laving retained the ancient inheritance, have 
never ceased to appeal to an (Ecumenical Council ? 
May we not expect some attempt at solving the problem 
of combining Universality and Nationality suited to j 
the age at which mankind has arrived ? Surely we 
may, though as yet we see it not. All history points 
to it. The Nations will demand it — Clergy and Laity 
alike^and who shall say them nay ? 

We cannot conclude this rajiid sketch of the conflicts 
of Western Christendom without turning our thoughts 
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once more to the East. Does not a candid survey 
of the great Schism of East and West confirm the 
views expressed above ? Nothing is bo futile, nothing 
80 superficial, as to gather up the causes of that 
separation into a single act, or even series of acts, 
to speak of the Oriental Ciiurch as the " Photian 
Heresy," to name a date, or a reign, or a Pontificate, 
or a Council, or a Crusade, as the point of departure. 
It was no doubt the result of a multitude of causes, 
each woven into the other, and extending over hun- 
dreds of years. It was as much National as Ecclesi- 
astical, political as religious. It was part of that 
gradual unfolding of the relations between Unity and 
Individuality of which we have spoken in Western 
Europe. It is vain for us to see in it nothing but what 
is distressing. A particular notion of Visible Unity was 
to be destroyed, and we may, perhaps, see why. Such 
fragments of it as were stiU suited to the needs of the 
world were to be preserved for a time. But the rivalry 
of capitals, the jealousy of races, the passions of par- 
ticular men, the profound influence of apparently trivial 
points of custom and ceremonial, the so-called accidents 
of war, the rise of fresh Nationalities (border-lands of 
territory between the two communions, embittering the 
strife for their own interests), the hollow, polished, 
decaying civilization of the one population as contrasted 
with the nide, vigorous, progressive character of the 
other, the different views entertained by either party 
in the epmmon struggle with the various developments 
of Mahometan force— all these and a thousand other 
such things for ever baffled the political and the re- 
ligious attempts at union so often made on both sides. 
They baffled the policy of Emperors, German and Byzan- 
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tine, the strenuous efforts of Councils, the honest, piooa 
endearouFB of good men. Popes and Patriarelia, clergy 
and laity alike. If we may so dare to interpret history, 
we see that through all the elements of opposition the 
Christian world was to learn that the "faith once de--j 
livered " was to be preserved hy the balance of more Con 
munions than one; that when the National Charchei 
were sufficiently organized, when the old idea of Visih 
Unity had played its appointed part, these Churchei 
were to be a mutual support and protection, to supply 
what was deficient in one another from the basis rf ' 
Intercommunion. The position to which every event 
has been gradually leading up, the position of National 
Church Independence freely and mutually recognised, 
with all the modifications of liturgy and rite and cus- 
tom peculiar to each, a Union of all such Churches on 
the footing of the Primitive Creeds and the Primitive 
Councils, seems at last, by the force of events in the 
East and in the West, to be dawning upon the age. 

What a future wUl then be in store for the world 
when this last act of the closing drama is announced ! 
What force will Christendom then exert on the masses 
of heathendom ! And, if aroused by the separate, yet 
harmonious action of the Churches, the rebel powers of 
Secularism join those of ignorant Paganism and modem'* i 
ised Mahometauiam, and gather themselves up for one 
last struggle, what will this be but the expected sign 
that the end is near, and that tlie " stone cut out withoat 
hands " is at last about to " consume all these kingdoma," 
and to " stand for ever " ? 

That there are signs abroad of a realization of some 
of these notions, which a very few years ago would hare 
been thoaglit perfectly Utopian, no one will deny. An 
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age seldom fully perceives what it is actually producing, 
and this age is crowding vast events one upon another 
with a rapidity accorded to few of its predecessore. It 
is not beyond the province of history to take notice of 
such facts. Hietory is, indeed, concerned with the past, 
but it reads the past in the light of the present. The 
connection between that past and this present is a fair 
subject for our consideration. At any rate we shall not 
be the worse for raising our eyes to an elevation which 
may shew us something on either side of the enclosed 
highway. If the view here given of the conflict of the 
Imperial and National principles, of the rise and growth 
of the Temporal Power of the Papacy, and its hiBtorical 
relations with Germany, France, and Italy, if the con- 
nection of this nughty past with the extraordinary 
changes now going on are any assistance towards the 
formation of worthy expectationa for the fnture, a few 
minutes' attention will not have been bestowed in 
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THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE OLD ENQLIB 
DNIVEBSITIES. 

NoTKMBsn 10, 18S7,* 

Dr. D6ll:nger, in a recent work.f after explain] 
the difference between the German and English TJni* 
vereities (very much, of course, to tbe disadvantage of 
the latter), proceeds thus : — 

"In mentioning these [lointa I have no desire to find 
feult with the English Universities. On the contrary, 
I consider them excellent of their sort, and well adapted 
to supply what the nation demands from thena. I 
would only point out that they are totally different from 
the German institutions of the same name— that, at 
any rate, they approach more nearly to the luedisBTal 
Universities, and have retained more mediBeval charao- 
teristics than the German Societies ; and that these last 
corres[K)nd to the idea of a 'High School,' as it may 
and ought to be realised in the nineteenth century, far 
better than the English Universities. At the same time 
I will not conceal the fact that those renovated and 
improved editions of the old, and now unfortunately 
extinct, German bursaries, the Colleges of Oxford and 

• This Lecture appeared in ' Blockwood'a Magazine,' March, 1868. 

t ' Cniveralties Paat and Present.' By J. J, Ignatiua DHllinger, 
D,I).,Profes»or ofEcdesia8lica.lHial:ory,&c, Translated b, " " 
Appletou, B.CL. Eivingtons. 
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Cambridge, have many a time, as I obseryed tlieir 
working on the spot, awakened in me feelings' of envy, 
and led me to long for the time when we might again 
have something of the kind ; for I could plainly per- 
ceive that their effect was to make instruction take 
root in the mind and become a part of it, and that their 
influence extended beyond tiie mere communication 
of knowledge, to the ennobling elevation of life and 
character, I have often asked myself why we Germans 
are so slow to adopt an institution recommended alike 
by reason and experience — an institution which saves 
thousands of fathers and mothers from sleepless nights 
of anxiety and sorrow, wliich rescues many a young man 
from ruin or from life-long remorse." 

Whether we agree with this great German authority 
or not, whether we accept his praise or his blame, or 
both, it may not be amiss to attempt to gather within 
the compass of a Lecture the main causes of a pheno- 
menon which calls forth such remarkable words. How 
ia it that while, according to this competent author's 
own account, the life of the German Universities is 
deficient in tlje important elements which he finds in 
ours, and is, after aU, but a thing of yesterday — a fitful 
life of little more tlian a century — a hfe, as other 
witnesses tell us, of wild, turbulent, ever-fluctuating 
excitement, which concentrates the intellectual life of 
the whole peojile very much within University walls, 
and certainly fails in diffusing it through the mass of 
upper-class society," while the Universities of all other 
countries except Germany and England have fallen into 

" Evideoce of Dr. Perry berore the Select Coraniittee of the House 
of Comciuiis uu the Oxford and Cambridge UntverHlties Education 
Bill. Sjieuial Report, &c, 18G7. 
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decay, being either trnveBtied by a ministerial bnreau- 
cracy as in France, or existing elsewhere in a state 
admitted by all to be beneath contempt, — how is it 
that, while all this is so on the Continent, Oxford and 
Cambridge are still, after sarviving revolution upon 
revolution, and after presenting an unbroken line of 
continuity from the remotest period of our liiatory, still 
" excellent of their sort, and well adapted to supply 
what the nation demands from tbeni"? History must 
give ns the answer. It is in considerations arising out 
of the history of these great institutions that vt-e shall 
find what we are seeking. It is by a calm review of 
Buch considerations that those who have to deal with 
their reform or improvement will best fulfil their re- 



Happily there is at hand as much material as could 
be pxpected in tracing back so ancient a history. No 
institution has ever had such antiquarians as those of 
whom Oxford boasts. There ia little probability of any 
serious addition being made to their researches. His- 
tories have been compiled from their materials, from 
the Statutes of the Realm, from the stray hints of medi- 
EBval chronielera, and from the archives of Colleges, as 
well as from more modem biographies and local tra- 
ditions ; and this by every variety of writer. Later 
still we have had the elaborate Keport of a Eoyal Com- 
mission, which has based many of its suggestions upon 
history; while, to balance its somewhat one-sided 
conclusions, we have the Keport of the Univeraity 
Authorities, wlio were put on their defence by the B( 
formers of 1850. And now a new Blue-book onUni 
versity questions" brings ua up to the point from wlud 
• Special Report, &c., 1867. 
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we may best regard the contrast between our own and 
the foreiga TJniYersitiea which Dr. Dtillinger haa made. 
If we refer more to the University of Oxford than to 
that of Cambridge, we must shelter ourselves under 
the Gxeuae of the latest and best historian of the Uni- 
versities, Professor Huber — viz., that on all main pointe 
the history of one is that of the other. It may be 
added that their points of difference do but illustrate 
the considerations with which we are chiefly concerned 
in this Lecture.* 

The vitality of the English Universities must no 
doubt be aserihed very largely to what we must call, 
for want of a better word, their Nationality. They have 
grown with the growth, strengthened with the strength, 
decayed with the decay, risen with the rise of the 
Nation, from the earliest moment of their history down to 
the last. Every pulse of the national life has throbbed 
through these bodies ; every prejudice, every national 
fault, has found its image there ; every reform haa been 
initiated or furthered there, — sometimes not the less 
furthered because for the moment opposed. If England 
lias been governed by her Parliaments, she has been 
also governed, more than ia generally thought, by her 
Universities. Either in her past or present, England 
would he scarcely England without them. It haa 
been so both in Church and State. The Universities 
have equally shared the progress, the vicissitudes of 

' Since this Lecture was delivorod, u collection of "Moniraenta 
Academics, or Documents illustrative of Academical Life and Sta- 
dies at Oxford," lias beea printed, id tlie series of publications by 
tlie Master of the Rolls, under the superintendence of the Bev. H. 
Anstey, who has contributed a uaefu! Preface, stating what may bi? 
gathered from these documeuta as to the internal condition of the 
University in the Middle Ages. 
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both. In dealiog with the English Univeraities, ] 
touch the very nerves and fibres which lace and mt« 
lace the whole Constitution of the realm. 

We will not stop to discuss the antiquity of these 
venerable bodies. We may be content to make a. pro- 
test against the pedantry which refuses to acknowledge 
the importance of Oxford as a place of education iu 
Angio-Sason and Anglo-Norman times, merely because 
no public document in which it is recognized as a Um ~ 
versity is found earlier than the thirteenth century. 
is only necessary to quote the carefully -formed opinit^ 
of Huber, that tlie traditional connection between Oxfop" 
as a place of education and King Alfred has never beQl 
disproved, and that there are sulBcient indirect j 
of it to satisfy any reasonable mind.* . That Oxfor 
shared with the entire country, and had more than her 
proper share, of the horrors of the Danish and Norman 
ConqueatB, and that these affected the inhabitants of 
Oxford, not merely like any other city, but the city 
through the scholara assembled there; that the re- 
establishment of the city by the Normans as a place of 
military strength was quickly succeeded by a resump- 
tion of its scholastic character under the auspices of the 
astute Beauclerc, whose palace at Beaumont sulBcientiy 
proves liis close connection with the place; and that, 
if all other evidence were wanting, an ancient and im- 
portant history must necessarily be supposed, if we E 
to understand how Oxford could huve bei 
by magic, a centre in which the new study of Civil Lan 

* It lias bcoD Bomewhat too hastily concluded that the disci 
of the apuriausnees of certain autboritica oa which the old c 
pioDS of the antiquttj of Oxford lelied, has invalidated all a 
grounds of helicf. ^~ 
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could make itself a home in a reign of bitter and Bcaree 
intermitted civil war like that of Stephen ; — all this we 
shall take for granted. It ia sufficient for our purpose 
to observe, that when the new Norman family had fairly 
established itself, — when, under its first four princes, 
the rude elements of force in the body politic had bo far 
completed their struggle that the way was prepared 
for the operations of the great founder of the English 
Constitution, — that founder, Henry II,, amongst the 
various portions of the national fabric which he left in 
shape, left also the two Universities. With the earliest 
infancy of our august Courts of Law, — with the forma- 
tion of the Common, and the introduction of the Civil 
and Canon Law, — with the -institution of orderly legal 
trials in place of the rude Norman appeal of battle and 
the Saxon ordeal, — with the great settlement of the re- 
lations of Church and State effected by Henry, — with 
the close French connection and the initiation of a 
foreign policy, traceable from that time through all 
periods of our history, which we equally owe to him, — 
with the rise of the Scholastic Philosophy, and the 
vast impulse given by it and the Civil Law to the 
mind of the twelfth century ; — with all this — and these 
are but a few of the leading characteristics of that 
central epoch — the Universities of England, no longer 
in their infancy, but in the pride of a vigorous and well- 
developed existence, are synchronous. Pitted by a long 
paat history for her task, and having, as w© cannot but 
believe, already borne a considerable part iu the progress 
of the nation, Oxford now started on that career which 
we are henceforth able to trace with ever-increasing 
light, while Cambridge began to emulate her activity, 
and both to cultivate the closest intercourse with the 
p 2 
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gie&ter, though but little older, University of JE^td^ 
from which bo mauy of their early customs were de- 
rived. 

We have lingered a moment over thia confeasedlj 
indistinct period of University life, because it is Bcaroe^ 
possible to overrate the importance of such institatioas 
as Universities being connected witii the actual birth 
and infancy of a nation. On the points of early Uni 
versity life, growth, identification with a nation, e 
continuousness for many centuries, the glorious histoi 
of Paris offers the only parallel with that wtj have ja 
noticed ; but ,the retrospect is clouded by the memo) 
of its fall. It had concentrated everything within i 
It had no sister University ,to support it when the g 
of the Revolution came. Its roots had long ceased i 
strike into the more fertile portions of French soiL 
fall was irremediable.* 

The most conspicuous mark of the Nationality of the 
English Universities at this period (the end of the 
twelfth and the thirteenth century), is the increasing 
frequency and regularity of their connection with the 
strongest power in the nation — the Crown. This was 
chiefly brought about under the pressure of the nn- 
ceasing struggle which was taking place between 1 
Universities and the towns in which they had ] 
founded. Under the earlier Plantagenets, indeed, i 
patronage of the Crown seems to have been prett 
equally divided between the University of Oxford i 

• A popiiliir aketch in English of the history of tlie Uciverai^ gj 
Paris is a desiderutum. TIio bulky Iblioa of Bulieus sliU n 
like those of Wood for Oxford — the source to which inquiren ■ 
obliged fo turn. Neither Crevier nor Dubarie has done for Pw 
what Hubcr has done for the English UniverBitiea ; Dnbarle, indoe 
wai dealing with a body already dead. 



the City, for we find Richard I., in grateful memorj- of his 
birth and early education at that place, not only grant- 
ing incorporation to tho scholars, the seal" of which 
charter is referred to in anthentic documents, but also 
to the civic authorities, placing them on tho same footing 
as those of London, and making the mayor butler at his 
coronation.t while his succeBsorB frequently knighted 
that functionary. It is clear that tho City of Oxford was 
within a very little of taking a place in the civic history 
of England only second to that of London, and that it 
only lost its place by that connection with the Uni- 
versity which first gave it importance. The fierce, con- 
tinuous, traditional straggles between the two bodies, 
pent up within the same walls, and neither of them 
willing, nor indeed able, without the application of some 
force external to themselves, to give way, necessi- 
tated the humiliation of one or tlie other ; and as 
the nation could not do without the Universities, the 
strength of the Crown was put forth in their favour. 
They had always one remedy, which, like the Romans 
of old, they never failed to apply when hard pressed, — 
that of Secession. Unsupported in the struggle with the 
city in the reign of John, — who, instead of befriend- 
ing, exercised his accustomed reckless tyranny on the 
scholars, — a large portion migrated to Cambridge, giving 
a great impulse to that University, just as Oxford itself 

■ " Sigillmn Cancolkrii et Universitatis OioniensiB." This ia 
refpired to by Wood, p. 48, who saya the document mentioning the 
common seal of the DniTersity of Oxford, and dated 1190, waa in 
matiOms aulhorin. 

t 'AyUffe,' p, 34. Wood assigns the grant of this privilege to 
Henry II., and aaya it was taken from the city by Biuhard I. at hia 
second coronation in 1194. Hoveden only speaks of the citizens of 
London as doing t^a butlery at Bichord's coronations. 
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both before and after that time, receiYed valuable ac- 
cessioDB from Paris. Later on, great numbers migrated 
from Oxford to Northampton, and, later still, to Stam- 
ford* Beading, Maidstone, and Salisbury also received 
Oxford scholars, though not to the same extent as the 
places first named. But the Nation had made up its 
mind. Through its kings, using force when neeeBsary, 
the drain was stopped, and the scholars were always 
sent back to their old homes. Prom the beginning 
of the thirteenth century downwards, charters upon 
charters, confirmations upon confirmations, almost with 
the regularity of the confirmations of Magna Charta 
itself, attested the royal and national sense of the im- 
portance of the TJniversities, 

The separation of England from North France, with 
which the thirteenth century opened, changed the form 
of connection which had hitherto subsisted between 
Paris and the English Universities, — 

" Et procul et propiiis jiim Franciis et Anglioua eque, 
Nonint Parisiis quid fcoeria Oxonieque ; " f 

but the rivalry of the two States which now prevailed 
offered a ready opportunity for one or the other literary 
republic, whenever the strong arm of its own State was 
felt to be intolerable, to throw its migratory bodies acroea 
the Channel. The long reign of Henry III. was to the 
Universities what it was to everything else in England, 
the period of struggle between the various forces of 
society, now organised in the form which they were, in 

• Some notices of the collegiate cliaraoter impressed on Stamford 
by these migrationa will be found in the ' Memorials of S 
hy the Bev, Mackenzie Walcott. 

t Wood, i. 207. 
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the main, afterwards to retain. The royal power had 
dwindled to the smallest proportions it had exhibited 
since the Conquest, and the Nationality of England, 
produced by the loss of Normandy, had begim to develop 
itself freely on every side. The blood of the nation 
rallied to the heart. Oxford became the intellectual 
and political centre of the great contest. The halls, 
inns, or hostels, which Huber declares distinguished 
from their earliest infancy the English from all other 
Universities, began to multiply exceedingly ; thus, 
under a rude form, ripening and strengthening that 
principle of a com?non life which was afterwards to bear 
such important fruita. The Friars were now firmly 
planted in addition to the Monks, whose institutions 
had so powerfully influenced the early days of the 
Universities. Scholars flocked in from all parts of the 
world. The ancient system of division into two Nations, 
North and South, each with its Proctor, is found in full 
operation. The Univeraities are the great centres of 
education, doing the duty of schools for the young, as 
well as homes for adult students, in an age when every- 
body was inquiring and learning with an activity of 
mind more remarkable, it has been said, than in our 
own day. They swallow up the Cathedral Schools, and 
draw all within their vortex, 

Never were the Universities more truly National than 
at this time ; but it was the nationality of an age from 
which our own is separated by a huge gulf of mannera 
and customs as well as years. Herded in these halls or 
inns, much after the fashion of cattle, or living in holes 
and comers such as are nowadays inhabited by the most 
degraded class of the poor, the young noble with his 
military pomp of retainers jostling against the poor 
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student BUpported on daily alms, and the confusion 
the whole realm on]y too truly typified in its intellect! 
centres, it was a wild tumultuous life, an enoampaii 
rather than a settlement, a swarm of wild bees 
than an orderly hive. Tumults and battles of 
there were uu<ier these circumstances all 
end ; battles, not with fists or stooes (or even life-] 
servere), but with swords, and bows and arrows, 
many killed and wounded on either side ; the orgi 
tion of armies, the wild rough habits of civil war. Thi 
never was wanting au occasion for a combat. The 
hereditary feuds between the University and the ( 
offered of course the most frequent opportunities; 
if that failed, there were numerous excellent quarrels 
reserve. The Seculars against the Regulars, and es] 
ally against the Friars, with whom for a century 
their introduction there was a constant struggle 
University against the officers of the Archbishop 
Canterbury or the Bishop of the diocese; Sol 
E^inst School, as the Nominalists against the Realists } 
Faculty against Faculty, as Law against Medicine ; abavtt 
all. Nation against Nation, or parts of a Nation against 
other parts. 

It was this latter sort of faction fight which probably 
gave rise to the well-tnown proverb which connects 
Osford disturbances with those of the realm.* The 
North and South of England had each its own charac- 
teristics proceeding from National circumstances, dating 
indeed, from the rivalry of the Angles and Saxons, 
ready to break out in Oxford, or in the nation at L 



" Chronica si pDHsas, cum ptigtiant Oxonienaes, 
Post paucoB menses volat ira per Angligenensea." 
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on the slightest provocation. Thus in times of civil war, 
which a. very little Liatoricai knowledge will enable ub 
to connect with this old quarrel of race, Oxford of coarse 
took its part; while at other times the local causes of 
division already named rallied on either side the heredi- 
tary enemies who had come to Oxford from either side 
of the Trent. The resistance to the Papacy came chiefly 
from the Northerners, who included tlie Scotch, while 
the South English, reinforced by the Welsh, Irish, and 
Continental scholars, were its supporters. Even Nomi- 
nalism and Eealism were found to have a hidden connec- 
tion with the pointa of the compass ; and Northerners, 
by a strange fatality, were bound to be Healista, though 
reformers; while Southerners must be Nominalists, in 
spite of the use so often made of Nominalism against the 
Romanism they supported. It would be interesting, if 
we had time, to follow up the hints given ua by the 
historians, and trace in detail how these prime differences 
shaded off, as time went on and local distinctions disap- 
peared, the Popery of the one party into Jacobitism and 
Toryism, the Kefonning proclivities of the other into 
Hanoverianiam and Wbiggery. Nor were the studies 
which succeeded the Scholastic Philosophy exempt from 
tiie same partisanship ; the introduction of Greek being 
patronized fiercely by the Southerners, while as etontly 
resisted by the men of the North, under the name of 
Trojans. 

Hence also ia deduced the difference between Oxford 
and Cambridge; and the tendencies of the Scotch Uni- 
versities, when the time came for their foundation, may 
be traced to the same source. The Northerners, drawing 
their forces from a smaller and poorer area, were gene- 
rally in a minority, and more often went to the wall. 
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Unable to brook inferiority, tbey migrated elaewbere 



to Cambridge, or, Jater on, to Scotland, 



carrying v 



them their traditional principles, tbeir ancient enniitiei. 

There was, however, a better side of the picture. Hot I 
only in Oxford itself, but throughout the island, the 
antagonism of the two great principles of stability and I 
progress was diffused. The inestimable advantage n 
secured throughout our mediaeval and modern history, of ' 
having both sides of these great principles thoroughly 
advocated. Public opinion formed itself under the a 
pices of a literary class. Our political Constitution f 
the impuke. The great divisions of party government 
to which this country owes so much of its later glory 
and advancement may not indeed have had their sole or 
even principal origin in, but they certainly derived 
vigour from, this root, — deep down below the sur&cei 
unobserved and forgotten, but none the less surely dning 
its work. 

What, however, was the effect on the Universities 
themselves of this tumultuous life ? No doubt it £ 
deep in their constitution the sentiment that they t 
rights and privileges to guard — the truly English a 
of being bound to stand up and do battle for principldi 
whatever they are. No doubt it fostered the idea of ^ 
republic of letters — the conception of the dignity ' 
literature. No doubt there was a charm about i 
boisterous, awaah-buckler life, an expansion of idei 
arising from the fact of being in the very centre of t 
life of the nation. No doubt the rivalry of the renowno) 
teachers of Philosophy and Theology was a stimulos f 
their own exertions and the attention of the schola 
No doubt, in short, the system, or rather no-syst 
not unsuitable for tlie rude age in which it flouriahec 
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But the evils were palpable ; they soon became intole- 
rable. As mannerB improved, public opiniou declared 
against this tumultuous life ; order was to take the 
place of disorder — kings and their chancellors were to 
vie with each other in remedying the abuses of these 
now great and famous Universities. As under the three 
Edwards the old rude outline of the Constitution was 
moulded into the shape it still for the most part retains, 
BO under these moiiarcbs the present Collegiate charac- 
ter of the Universities took its development. Let us 
trace the events of this period iu some detail. 

In the Civil War of Henry IIL's reign we find Oxford 
in the main a faithful representative of the nation in 
resisting that happy series of " Papal aggressions " 
which once and for ever opened the eyes of Englishmen 
to the true nature of the Papacy. In 1238 the Bishops 
of England take the part of Oxford against the vindio 
tive Legate (who, indeed, had not been too well treated), 
declaring it to be " the second school of the Church " — 
Paris being the first — " the maintainor of piety and 
learning most famous over the world," Later on, the 
influence of Grosseteste and Montfort carries the whole 
University with it, and makes Oxford the centre of tha 
national struggle. No less than four Parliaments are 
held there in Henry IIL's reign. With the rest of the 
nation its glad obedience to Edward I. showed that 
resistance had been founded on real grievances, and was 
unconnected with any disaffection to the Crown as such. 
One of the steps taken by our Kings at this period — it 
was first taken at Cambridge — was to inhibit tourna- 
ments in botb Universities — a step towards diseounte- 
naucing their warlike habits. Exemption from tallages 
is also claimed and gained. Edward I. so far favours the 
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scholars at the expense of the citizens, that he i 
the latter from using for any other purpose dweJ 
once let to scholars. As a part of his war policy in 
conquest of Scotland, he refused to let the 
students leave the place, for fear they might 
foreign education he poisoned with State innovatioDSit 
Before he became king* be bad mediated between tf ' 
University and citizens of Cambridge- 
Edward II. seems to have taken great interest i 
Oxford. Oriel College is said to have owed 
foundation to the vow he made during his flight ( 
sixty miles, with the Douglas at his heels, from Ban- 
nockbnrn. This may or may not be true ; but, at 
hia deposition, while the University takes his part and 
the citizens that of Mortimer, it is certain that all 
lectures are stopped for several months, Edward IIL 
had. It IS said, studied at Oxford as a boy, under Walter 
Burley, and owed much of his education to Eicbard 
of Bury, a great benefactor of Oxford. He thus natu- 
rally took that place under his special protection as soon 
as his throne was secure. It is he who refuses to allow 
Stamford to erect itself, as it ardently desired, into a 
rival University, well knowing the danger of a centre for 
Northern feeling. " It is not our pleasure that echools or 
studies be held anywhere than in places where the Uni- 
versities now are " — a resolution similar to that he took 
with regard to staple-towns. If the infancy of commerce 
required protection and concentration at the bidding of 
what was a sound political economy for that day, much 
more did the young manhood of University education. 
" Edward III.," says Ayliffe, " deserves to be preferred 
before all his predecessors on account of his patronage 
• Cooper's ' Aanala of Cambridge.' 
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and many liberalities conferred hereon." Some go bo far 
aa to reckon him amongst the Oxford authors of this 
period, as baying written a work on laws, and some 
epistles. 

To him belonged the taslt of putting an end to the 
battles of centuries between the UniTersity and 
City of Oxford. The wars of Edward I., as well as bia 
own, had turned Englishmen of the middle class into 
skilled soldiers. Welles in the first reign, and Bereford 
in the second, were fit captains for battles such as were 
now fought. We need not dwell on the terrors of the 
" Great Conflict " of St. Seholastica'a Day, 1353, which 
the graphic pages of Wood have made sufficiently fami- 
liar ; but it may be remarked, that the way seems to 
have been prepared for this frightful struggle" (which 
reminds us rather of a Sepoy Mutiny or the French 
Kevolution thau of an ordioary Englieh fight) by the in- 
ternecine contestfl which had shortly before taken place 
between, not only the rival factions of scholars, but the 
masters and scholars — the last being one of the most 
sanguinary as well as discreditable of the whole series. 
The terrible plague of 1350, which reduced tlie Univer- 
sity to less than one-fourth of its usual numbers, hod 
also, in all probability, a great effect on the issue ; for 
the disparity of numbers when the City was reinforced by 
the rude inhabitants of the surrounding villages, tempted 
the one parity to a desperate resistance and the other to 
an indiscriminate vengeance. All this was to cease. The 
very gravity of the evil worked its cure. Henceforth 
the City was unmistakably to submit to the University, 

• The battle lasted three daya, and ended in the complete yictory 
of the City, aided as it was by some two thousand rufitios marshaUed 
under a blauk banner. 
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and the si^ of its sabmission, long a gaUing badge offl 
humiliation, has only heen removed in our own day.'C 
These wars, however, left another and a much mol 
permanent as well as important mark. The net 
of a Collegiate life was, as we have said, forced up« 
the minds of all thoughtful men. The aeandala attach- 
ing to a Republican Church Militant were too much 
even for that fighting age, and the contrast presented 
on the one hand by the Colleges, as they were founded 
one after another, and on the other hand by the inha- 
bitauts of the old Halla and the loose hordes of " Oham- 
berdekyna " (camera degentea) outside the walla of both 
Halla and Colleges, was daily becoming more remark- 
able. The work achieved by Walter de Merton 
Osford in the thirteenth century, carrying with it it 
so far beyond what that great man could have fores 
and Boon afterwards wisely imitated by the foundatii 
of Peterhouse at Cambridge, had made itself felt by { 
end of the fourteenth century. Six noble institatioj 
(University, Baliiol, Merton, Exeter, Oriel, and Quei 
had witnessed at Oxford to the public spirit of } 
and queens, clergymen and statesmen ; and now Wil 
of Wykeham was to surpass them all. Hia CoUedj 
founded on a grander scale than its predecessors, f 
with statutes of a more stringent character, "bo thatQ 
well deserved to be called New," became the model ^ 

* The oath to respect the privilegoa of the Univeraitj taken ei 
year aioce the " Great Conflict" hy the incoming Mayor to the YiA 
Chancellor was diapansed with hy the Umyeraity a few years a' 
Within the memory of the present generation the Mayor \ 
annually to preaeiit the Vicc-Chanceilor at St. Mary's Church n 
aixty-three silver pennies, in memory of the nwahor of i ' 
and Hoholars slain in the Great Conflict. The nnmber slate waa 
however, in all prohability much greater. 
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the great foTinderB of the next century. It gave a ni<Bt 
Berious blow to the non-Collegiate system, which dragged 
on but a degraded existence till the reign of Elizabeth. 
By that time the Colleges bad praetieally become the 
University. The statutes of Laud did but surround 
with the force of law what custom and circumstances 
had brought about of themselves, 

AmoDg these circumstances we must give a promi- 
nent place to the vast and sudden diminution of the 
number of students which occurred soon after the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and to which we have already 
referred. Without endorsing the celebrated statement 
about the 30,000 scholars who are said to have been at 
Oxford in the earlier part of the century, there ia plenty 
of evidence that the numbers were very great, and that 
they had been very greatly reduced by the end of it. 
TIlis diminution has been ascribed to various causes, 
such as the allurements of the Friars, who attracted 
students to their Societies without the consent of their 
parents, to the dearnesa of provisions, and to the pre- 
valence of another sort of Provisions, the system by 
which the Pope " provided " for the incumbency of 
Livings, and thus prevented University men from ob- 
taining them. The state of constant warfare above 
described, added to the incessant pestilences brought 
on by the filthy state of the place, would be of them- 
selves, however, sufficient to account for it, if the same 
causes had not existed all along. But they had become 
intensified at this period, and the civil disorders of the 
country after the failure of the French wars, culminat- 
ing in the disturbances of Eiehard ll.'s reckless reign, 
could not but have their effect on the Universities. If 
1 these storms of the larger area had not been felt in tlie 
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Bmallerj it would indeed have been one mark the lees of 
that Nationality which we are now tracing. The dechne 
in the number of University students favoured the rise 
of the Colleges, whilst the rise of these latter reacted 
against any rally in the numbers of the former. On 
the one hand the unused Halls were easily bought np, 
and their sites absorbed by the Colleges, while the 
larger space these bodies began to fill as the others 
eank away gave the recommeudution of success. Nor 
only had they in their favour the fashion of the day, 
the patronage of the grent, and the visible space they 
filled in the public eye, but they might well claim the 
lion's share of the great names of which the Univeraly 
had had to boast. Before any other College had time 
to make a fame, Merton counts among tlie 8 meo d 
Oxford most celebrated during Edward L's reig;n fot 
being versed in the learning of tlieir day, 2 of her own 
sons; in Edward II.'s reign she reckoned 4 out of 21; 
and in Edward UI.'s, 9 out of 52, and amongst ttiesa 
are the greatest names of the age. The other College 
were beginning to emulate Merton. Everything went 
to further this great change. 

Two other circumstances, coincident with the rise of 
the Colleges, throw light upon the movement. Oxford 
had been the centre of the great Pre-Kefonnation 
struggle. Bound Wicliif had gathered all those North- 
ern elements of opposition to Papal oppression whidi 
had existed from the first, the old Anglo-Saxon Nft- ^j 
tional-Church feeling. The stmggle was perhaps ^vSW 
more severe than when the Reformation at last camoi, 
Richard II.'s letters to the University, urging the expi 
sion of Wicliff and his fiiends, are constant and pi 
ing. All eyea were directed towards the scene of 
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conflict BDch as the world had not witnessed for a 
thousand years. The silencing of the Eeformers was 
at last achieved, but at the expense of the numbers of 
the University, And, secondly, tliis Collegiate system 
took its rise, or rather obtained its development, at a time 
when the French wars of Edward III. had completed 
the separation between this country and France. Hence- 
forth the hostility between the two nations was con- 
tinuous. No dynasty could hold its own unless it made 
war, or pretended to make war, with the national enemy. 
French disappeared from our Courts of law ; and Wicliff 
and Chaucer, two thoroughbred University men, reduced 
our vernacular nearly to its present form ; England rose 
to the measure of its full height; became more self- 
contained, more self-sufficing. The Universities felt 
the National change. The French and Continental 
students were now seldom seen within their precincta ; 
and even the provincials took up a different position 
at Oxford. Some of the last faction fights were between 
the Welsh and the Northerners, and between the Uni- 
versity and the Irish Chamhei-dekyns. This again 
acted iu furtherance of the uew Collegiate system, 
which was more aristocratic and exclusive, though de- 
signed and still chiefly used for poor men, than the 
democratic llepnhlic. We are at no loss then to per- 
ceive how at this period the Universities presented a 
true image of the Nation, 

The Fifteenth Ceutury may be taken as standing by 
itself, as much in University as in National history. It 
is the period of transition from mediaeval to modem 
times, the period of reaction from the turmoil which 
• had attended the Wicliff struggle, the period of repres- 
sion, only to be succeeded by a far more tremendous J 
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esjiIosioQ, of attempts to govern the Church by Gene 
Councila, quickly followed by assertions of Papal poi 
morff intolerable than ever before, of new discoyeriee, 
changes in the routes of commerce and the or^anizaG 
of States, of foreign and civil wars, under cover of wbi 
English society was marching out of its ancient into 
modern condition. How completely do the XJnivereib 
in this century reflect the Nation ! If kings and stall 
men are rallying round the old Church in the cause 
order, they combine in making these institutions t 
very centre of their operations. If the English voice 
to be heard, fresh from the fame of Agincourt, at t 
European Councils, to the Universities it must look 1 
a tongue* If the grievous troubles of the natjon ha 
depressed the cultivation of Iherature, it is here whe 
such depression is most felt. The very drain by whi 
BO much of the life of the Universities is drarni o^ 
signiticaut. The metropolis, so influential in determi 
ing the issues of many ii national straggle, fast growii 
in wealth and importance in spite of all the nation 
■woes, carries off in this centnrj- the professioua of La 
and Medicine, now becoming divorced from their eocl 
fiiastical connection,! never to return in any force 
their old homes. Parallel with the social movemei 
which, when the people emerged out of the Wars i 
tlte Kosee, threw off the national feudahty and chivalr 

• Hallam, the fanums Bishop of Baliabury, who bo ably repr 
rented England at the Council of Constauce, " the ri);ht band of t1 
Smperor," who alone held k^ether the Germaiis ami the Englii 
(Miiman'a 'Latin Christianity,' vi. 19, 62), ond Abendon, wl 
carried tha precedence of England over Spain at the Council, wci 
(Jiford men. 

t Ayliffe'a 'Hialory of the University of Oxford,' and I 
' Archbisliops of Canterbury,' vols. iv. and v. pumnt. 
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the Universities cast off the old literature and took 
up the new. The Colleges, under the shadow of which 
the Theology and Philoaopliy of the Middle Ages had 
withered and decayed, became, at the end of the century, 
the homes of the "new learning," the living centres 
from which that learning, and the Reformation of which 
it was the parent, were diffused throughout the land. 

The rapid sequence of the foundation of Colleges 
marks this era at both Universities. Archbiahop Chi- 
chele proved a worthy successor of Wykeham, and 
I to have set the tone of Oxford almost as influ- 
entially as that remarkable man. Waynflete passed on 
the torch from him to Wolsey. With these great eccle- 
siastical statesmen for patrons, the Universities were 
now more than ever identified with the Nation ecclesi- 
astically. In 1437 Henry VI., under Chichele's guid- 
ance, directs a letter from Woodstock to the Arehbialiop 
and his suffragans, complaining of the diminution of 
the number of students at both Universities, and ex- 
horting them to make such provision from the Church's 
patrimony as would make the University degree an 
advantage. Nest year, in consequence, it was decreed 
in Synod that all patrons should be obliged for ten 
years to confer benefices exclusively on Graduates, and 
the time was extended still further in a later Synod. 

The LancaHtrian family was in all its branches emi- 
nently favourable to the Universities. Beaufort and 
Gloucester, if they agreed on no other point, vied with 
each other on this. Cardinal Beaufort is as clearly 
associated with oar Divinity School as Gloucester with 
the Bodleian Library. Then- work has been super- 
seded, hut what WG possess owes its origin to them. 
Gloucester," says Ayliffe, " was never wanting to sup- 
Q 2 
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port us in cases of the greatest difficulty." Heniy T. 
stated to have been Beaufort's pupil at Oxford, and pi 
bably owed some of hia great conceptions both to tut 
and University. Both he and hia father left marks 
their reign at that place. In consequence of the plot li 
by Rirhard's friends at Oxford, Henry IV. forbade the 
attendance of any great number of servants except 
certain occasions, including the meeting of Convoca- 
tion; and in Henry V.'s reign, in order to put 
to the constant plague of the Irish Chamberdekyns, ar.' 
University statute was passed, based on an Act of Par».i 
liaraeut, by which "whoever had their diet in anjr-i 
college or hall, they should stay there all night "- 
"whence the halls of these" (Chamberdekyns), 
which there were many, sensibly decayed apace." " Thus 
the way was left completely open for the new Colleges 
springing up on every side. Henry VI., himself edu- 
cated (it is said) at Oxford, and brought up at the feet 
of Beaufort and Chichele, ill-qualified as he was for the 
weight of a Crown at such a period, seemed bom for tiia 
task of promoting the cause of education and religioo« 
His magnificent works at Cambridge and Eton at tlio 
present moment attest his devotion, but his patronagBi 
of Oxford was also both consistent and wise, Fini 
Oxford statesmen able and willing to give of their sill 
stance for their own University, he applied himself 
that which required liis aid most, but he also beatowi 
benefactions on All Souls, Magdalen, and New C< 
the three fashionable Oxford Colleges of that century. 

The Wars of the Rosea stopped these great works, 
and played their part in diminishing the number of 

* Anonymona ' History of the University of Oxford,' p, 135, and 
Wood, sub anno 1422. ' 
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students. Edward IV. and Henry VII., the children 
of the strife, had no taste for this sort of expenditure ; 
though they, as well as Hichard III., each in turn, 
viaited Oxford in great state, and recognised its import- 
ance, and though Henry VII. sent his son Arthur to 
study at Magdalen, which had become by that time the 
leading College. In the state apartments of Magdalen 
(beautifully restored of late years) each of these kings 
on their visits lodged. Margaret, Countess of liiehmond, 
however, true to her Lancastrian blood, supplied the 
place of kings, and besides her foundation at Cambridge, 
her famous Professorships ushered in a new period of 
life at both Universities. 

Still more clearly may National characteristics be 
traced in the constant struggle which raged upon the 
question of Univeraity jurisdiction. As in so many 
other cases, the Papal and the National claims over 
Oxford and Cambridge had never been very clearly 
defined. The Crown, the Pope, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had each some grounds for maintaining their 
exclusive rights. Resistance to the Papal claims had 
been successful so long as a Lollard House of Com- 
mons was able to lead the nation, and while the Councils 
of the West were asserting their supremacy over Popes, 
But the Councils passed away, and the Popes remained. 
Again the Roman bulls asserted their authority. Even 
Chichele, who had once shown much national spirit, was 
obliged to bend before the storm. If the National Church 
could not hold out, an effective resistance could scarcely 
be expected from the Universities. Till the Reforma- 
tion thundered over the land, Rome kept her own re- 
covered sway in these seats of learning, and the old 
National rights were lost. 
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No doubt ttie TJniversitics had fallen low in the i 
half of this century, but there is some reason to thi^ 
thiit their depression has been exaggerated by tha 
authors from whom most of the history of Oxford i 
derived. At any rate, it is certain thiit the College^ 
long before the end of the century, had somehow a 
other sufficient vigour to receive, first of all Europe* 
nations except Italy, the Greek literature wliich T 
fall of Constantinople had set free, and to educate tl(| 
men who were to pass it on to the nest generatio 
does not look like a dead body when it produces at i 
birth such men as Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, Tunetal 
Colet, Lily, and Sir Tliomaa More. We have 1 
lately recalled to a grateful memory of some of t 
' Oxford Keformers of 1498.'* 

If these great men, with the foreign acce 
ErasmuB, give the irapulgive stroke which sets the Uni 
versitiea in motion, WoUey stands alone in the ma^;nifi* 
cence of his schemes for their benefit, and the sncceBs 
of his efforts to place them at the head of the National 
progress. We need not here dwell on the grandeur of 
his conception, nor atop to endorse the complaint which 
rises in the minds of most who hear in the Christchurch 
Bidding Prayer the name of the tyrant copyist sub- 
stituted for that of the gifted originator.f It is enongli 
for our purpose that we trace once more in the Fellow _ 
of Magdalen the influence of Oxford on the Natioaj 



• By Mr. Secbobm. 

t The ' Bidding Prayer,' used by the preacher before a UnivCTsiM 
sermon, is buBed uj)on tbc form given in the 56th Canon, but yi 
slightly according to the use of different Colleges, and even the w 
of the preacher himself. Henry VIII. ia of course the legal fouudti 
of Christchurah. 
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and, in the efforts of himself and liis master, the reflex 
influence of the Nation on the Uuiveraities. From this 
period the Universities date, and have preserved in nn- 
broken succession, tlie connection of University Pro- 
fessorsliips and College foundations, the system o? general 
eduoation along with particular supervision under which 
they now flourish. The Collegiate and Tutorial system 
lias indeed been at times, perhaps, till this century, 
pretty generally, a hard stepmother to the ProfesHoriate, 
but they have somehow or other worked together. At 
any rate, from this time, though tJie Colleges had no 
far absorbed the students ns to have become practically 
the University, the connection between the Colleges, 
the uniting link, was to be found at least as much in 
the Professors as in the Chancellors and the University 
officers. 

That the Universities enrvived the fall of this magni- 
ficent patron, that when the monasteries were swept 
away they were themselves allowed to stand, has often 
been a matter of, perhaps somewhat ignorant, surprise. 
We shall account for it presently. But that the tem- 
porary prosperity they had enjoyed under Fox and 
Wolsey should now be exchanged for a period of decided 
adveraity was to have been expected. The pestilences 
again played their part. No less than twelve are re- 
corded in the reign of Henry VIH. And the ejection 
from the Universities of so many of those stiffer spirits 
which would not bend to every opposite blast, as it 
blew from the Courts of Henry, Edward VI., and Mary, 
could not but deteriorate them for a time. Still they 
suffered with the Nation, supplying the leading combat- 
ants on either side — a Cranmer and a Ridley, a Latimer 
and a Pole. They were still the home and refuge of 
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learning. It was reserved for Elizabeth to build ap 
the old Universities as she built up the Church and the! 
State. 

Few things are more interesting than the accounts 
which have reached ua of Queen Elizabeth's stately! 
visits to Oxford, the meeting of perhaps the best ednT^T 
cated, and certainly not the least capable, mind of thai 
age, with those to whom she looked for the renovatioal 
of her harassed dominions. Within twelve years of her 1 
Accession the marks of past disorders had been oblite- 1 
rated, and the independent privileges of the Universities J 
secured by Act of Parliament. K Leicester made in I 
some respects an indifferent Chancellor, his mistress I 
took good care to govern through him, as she after-J 
wards did through Hatton and Buckhurst. Under the! 
abler management of Burleigh, Parker, and Whitgift,,,! 
Cambriilge, however, for & time took the lead. Byl 
means of these Chancellors most of the old abuses were'] 
removed at both Universities. The principle of con- 
formity to the now firmly-established Eeformed Chui 
of the realm was strictly laid down, and thus an endl 
was put to the fatal interruptions of the work of the^ 
place occasioned by religious dissensions. All students! 
were now to sign the Statutes, and he entered on thai 
Matriculation hooks ; and no Degree was to be conferret 
unless the proper exercises had been performed. 

Such as Elizabeth left them have the Universities I 
in all substantial points remained. Connected, chiefiyl 
in her reign, with the fast multiplying schools of the i 
country, they no longer professed to be what they had 
onee been, almost the sole educators of the nation, bat 
contented themselves with supplying the highest culture 
the times could afi'ord to the clergy, the gentry, and a 
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sprinkling of the middle and lower classes. Protected 
by the Crown through the revolution that had taken 
place, they transferred their aUegianee, without losing 
their ancient privileges, from the Pope to the Sovereign. 
They did indeed hut return, like the Nation, to a former 
position, though to one now no longer disputed. Since 
that time they have been the strongest bulwarks of 
Church and Crown, 

It has been the fashion to decry the work done by 
the Universities in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries ; but it was in reality little, if at all, less glorious 
than any in their history. The number of learned 
Divines they produced will scarcely be believed, except 
by those who have been at the pains to examine the 
list for themselvea ; and the gentry they educated were 
certainly not inferior to any in Earope. The professions 
of Law and Medieino Lad, as ws have eeen, been all 
but lost before the Eeformation. The abstraction of 
Church preferment at the commencement of that move- 
ment did indeed for a moment set University students 
once more upon the pursuit of the medical profession; but 
BO great was the number of quacks thus thrown upon the 
public, tliat in hasty self-defence the London College 
of Physicians was established. The Universities, though 
they have never relinquished the attempt, have never 
since been able to rival that Institution for one of their 
ancient Faculties, or the Inns of Court for the other. 
The practical mind of Englishmen preferred men bred 
at the place where practice could be got. The increased 
demand for schoolmasters, and the growth of literature as 
a profession, though slight indeed compared to what they 
have since become, redressed in some degree the balanca 
llie country acquiesced in what it could not help. 
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Lect. V^^l 

with tlM^I 
of Cam-^B 



How the first Stuarts identified themselves with t 
Uniyersitiea, Low Lord Bacon was the glory of Cam-' 
bridge, how Laud acted over again the part played before 
him by Wolsey and by Queen Elizabeth, surrounding 
custom, as we have said, by the framework of law, and 
giving a still more ecdesiastioal tone — perhaps 
strictly bo — to the University he loved so well ; hoi 
the Universities repaid the debt when the storm, whicl 
their jiatrons had, it must be admitted, too much a 
in producing, came; how they shared in the genera 
strugf^le, and rose with the Nation when the storm hai 
passed ; how the Bestoration naturally became the periol 
of reward for faithful services— the period of priucel; 
benefactions (though not at the hands of tlie restore 
kings), of beautifying and perfecting the visible strae 
tures which now meet the eye— for a very great part o 
what is not quite modern is the work of Stuart tim^— 
is an oft-told tale, and we shall not repeat it. As tli^ 
last of the great National Assemblies held at OxfoM 
for purposes either of Church or State was held at thj 
period, 1680, we may, however, sum them up in thii 
place. The list affords some indication of the politicf^ 
importance which the convenient central position ( 
Osford, and its ancient traditions, combined to creab 
In Saxon times the Witenagemote met there on, at least 
three occasions of sufficient importance to deserve t 
notice of chroniclers. In Plautagenet and Stuart timeE^ 
without reckoning the doubtful assembly of Charles X.'i 
reign, twelve Parliaments have met at Oxford, besides 
several Conferences and other political gatheringaj 
Fifteen Ecclesiastical Councils have also met there at 
different periods of our history. 

After tliia time it is enougb to refer to their conduct 
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under James II. to be reminded that the heart oi' the 
Nation, when the hmbs were paralyzed by the surprise 
of an unparalleled audacity, still beat high at the Uni- 
versities, and to point to the way in which Oxford clung 
to the old dynasty, while Cambridge readily accepted 
the new, in order to illustrate the conflict of National 
feeling which they faithfully represented. It is still 
more to our purpose to remark how the new studies 
which came in with the later Stuarts found their head- 
quarters at Oxford and Cambridge; how the University 
which had been far before its age in the persons of 
Grosseteste and Bacon, was the leader of its generation 
in the persona of Robert Boyle and the founders of the 
Royal Souiety, and tiius how Physical Science went 
forth from its walls winged for its modern conquests ; 
how the study of Mathematics leaped to its full height 
at Cambridge in the persons of Newton and hia peers ; 
how Bentley, at the same University, became the 
parent of Classical Criticism ; how Locke from Oxford 
set free the Philosophic thought which Germany has 
so often claimed as her own. 

If we follow on the history still later, we observe the 
same synchronism between the sluggishness of the 
Nation in the eighteenth century and that of the Uni- 
versities, the period of moral corruption in Church and 
State, only broken by the wild war-cry of the French 
Revolution. But no sooner is the spell broken than 
with the Nation the Universities also start to life, and 
from the commencement of this century run their 
career side by side, urging each other with 

"advanciag trend, 
Till, like twin stare, with even pace, 
Each lucid course " 
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runs abreast of the progress of the age, stimulated by 
"searching exnminatioiiB and hard-fought honours," 
developing the best Tutorial staff in the world, and, by 
degrees, a working Professoriate, adding to the nuoiber 
of students, embracing larger and larger areas of 
eocietj',* and firmly fixed in the respect of the nation.t 
The formation of new Universities leaves them un- 
changed. It does not affect them. They are stillj . 
though capable of further improvement. National. 
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• The numlier of matriculations at Oxford and Cambridge fa 
nearly equal, and steadily increasing, Reckoniiig the average time 
taken to obtain an Oxford degree at three years and a balf, and that 
tiken to oblAia a Cambridge d^ree at a little less, tkey n ~ 

educating about 1800 undergraduatea when this lecture was giva 
The mimbers are higher now. The extenaion of University infloe 
through the " Local Examinations " is matter of notoriety. 

t The eighteenth century, says Lord Slanhope, is to the UniveT*" 
aitiea as " a valley between hills, in each of which " (the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries) "one must own their intellectual eleva- 
tion." " At either of these periods a traveller from London might, 
as ho left the uplandit and crossed the Cherwell Bridge, have wan- 
dered through the proud array before liim of pinnacles and battle- 
ments — from where spread the cloisters of Magdalen and the grores 
that bear Addison's name — to the books and the galleries of tba 
Bodleian, to that unequalled chai^l of New Collie, or to that aoUe 
bequest of Wolaey, the wide quadrangle of Chriatchurch, and all 
the way have met nothing that misbecame the genius of the pitkoe 
— nothing to clash with the lofty and reverent thoughts which it 
suggested." After describing what the traveller would have seen 
in the seventeenth century, he aajs— " If he had visited Oxford 
under the fourth George or the fourth William, he would then, 
amidst some indefensible abuses, have found tnuch, very much, ta _ 
admire and commend. He would have found most indefatif^U 
tutors, most searching esaminations, most hard-fought honours. ~ 
would have found on all sides a true and growing zeal for the ie| 
tation and wellbeing of the place." — ' History of England,' voL vEfa 
p. 317. 
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In using the word " National," it is necessary to 
gnard against misconstruction. The brief outline of 
history given above will afford no countenance to the 
view that tlie UniversitieB are the creatures of the State. 
The existence of a power, lodged somewhere external 
to the Universities, which could step in upon occasion 
and redress abuses, has been, indeed, an obvious tact. 
This power, in matters of civil right, has, of course, 
been exerted by the State, though even here it is im- 
portant to observe that the Universities have always 
had their own special and independent Courts of Law, 
recognized by the law of the land. But tlie power to 
interfere with the proceedings of the Universities has 
been claimed, as we have seen, by various parties ; and 
in the conflict of claims the Universities found, before 
the Reformation, a constant argument for maintaining 
more or less of freedom. At the Reformation itself the 
direct interference of the Crown was, of course, ranch 
more exercised ; but the Act of 13 Elizabeth recognized 
their independence to the fullest extent ever previously 
known, and since then there have been numerous occa- 
sions when that independence has been successfully 
asserted. It may throw light on the question if we recall 
some of the more salient instances of such assertion. 

The position taken up by the Universities in early 
times was marked out for them by the feudal institu- 
tions of which tliey formed a part. The right of resist- 
ance to the smallest encroachment on the privileges of 
a privileged person or corporation was, as we know, not 
only recognized, but a solemn duty. It was the basis 
of the whole system. Each institution dwelt apartj so 
to speak, protecting itselt^ and looking to no one but 
its feudal superior ibr aid in so doing. The inbred 
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Anglo-Saxon devotion to law strengtheneii the feudalfl 
principle of mutual obligations. The Univeraitiee, with 
their dim antiquity and righta gained by custoni lonj 
before tkey were theirs by grant, exhibited thia in'3 
domitable independence more vigorously tban any oth« 
body. We have referred to their ever-refidy methot' 
of Secession. Nor were they satisfied with so troublei 
some a mode of defence alone. They called to their a 
the superstition of the times. The cunning of the ecclei 
BJastics had invented what they called the "Curse ( ' 
St. Frideawide," which would light on the head of any B 
monarch who should dare to sleep at Oxford. Henry HI. 
was the first to brave this curse. Edward I. braved 
a similar curse at Cambridge.* The spell was tbua 
broken, but the spirit which did not fear to brave t 
Pope and Legate, which did not hesitate to hold Oxford 
and then Northampton, against the forcM of a T 
waa never wanting in expedients ; and the exceediiM 
jealousy with which these literary repnblics unceasing™ 
struggled for their real or supposed rights forms j 
haps the main feature in a great portion of their his 
tory. Nor do we find the spirit crushed even nndea 
the heavy hand of Henry VIII. The resistance of tha' 
younger Masters of Arts when their seniors quailed 
before him is an episode never to be forgotten; while, 
later on, the sturdy resistance of the whole University 
to the dominant Puritans, when each College had to h 
taken possession of, one after another, by military fore 
and this long after the rest of the nation had submitt 
tells the same tale. The resistance to James II., whiol 
saved the nation from a French government aa well a 
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from Papa! domination, was scarcely stronger, though 
more famous, at one University than at the other. If 
Oxford clung to the fallen family, after having done 
its best to resist its tyranny, wilh a tenacity wliich was 
open to the charge of being sonietimes bigoted or over- 
scrupulous, there was at least something more respect- 
able at bottom than empty bravado. There was a noble 
affection for a house with whose better deeds the Uni- 
versity had been identified ; there was a dread of the 
return of Puritan ascendancy ; there was a determina- 
tion to support the rights of the Church against the 
chilling hand of Hanoverian statesmaneliip. Even the 
aulitary charge of subserviency made bo maliciousiy 
against Oxford by Pope, in the ' Ihinciad,' on account of 
the expulsion of Locke, and repeated by those who 
ought to have known better, has been amply disproved 
by Lord Grenville* — Dr. Fell alone being responsible 
for abetting the tyrannical act of Cliarles U. as Visitor 
of Christchurch. So well understood, indeed, was this 
independent position, that some hold that our kings 
have never used the language of command in reference 
to the acts of the University. This can hardly be 
proved ; but even Charles I., who, if any one, might 
have urged his requests after the manner of a sovereign, 
was contented, when he wished the honour of a degree 
to be conferred on an Oxford Bachelor of Arts for a 
distinguished service, to " write on his behalf." 

If, then, we may interpret the relations existing for 
BO many ages between the State and the Universities, 
they may be summed up thus. Their right to indepen- 
dent self-government was always recognised and re- 

• ' Oxford and Locke.' 
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spected; but when disorders of peculiar virnlence 
occurred, with the causes of which they were unable or 
unwilling to deal, or when a change of dynasty or 
a National Reform of religion rendered direct inter- 
ference absolutely necessary, on such occasions the 
Crown interfered. If any such interference was plainly 
contrary to law, the resistance of the Universities was 
considered by the country to be a duty; and it was 
generally successful. While, then, the Universities 
have been National in the sense of being Eepresentative, 
Privileged, Cared-for, and Used by the Nation, tbey 
have also been Independent and Self-goverued. As their 
property was not derived from the State,* but has been 
the gift of munificent individuals, so the State has not 
assumed any further control over it than was positively 
necesBary from time to time in order to put a stop 
to gross abuses. Nothing approaching to the "paternal" 
treatment of the Continental Universities has been 
so much as attempted by the State, except on such rare 
and special occ^ons as have been mentioned. It was ■ 
then but temporary, and withdrawn when no loogi 
needed; the wise English mind perceiving clearlj^l 
enough that the free independent action of great litem 
corporations was a thing to be preserved by all n 
that such a jewel was not to be bought for money, ) 
that they had at least as much right to the 
enjoyment of their privileges as other corporations. 

These historical relations between the two partJefl 
explain a part of the phenomena which have avJ 
traeted the admiration of the German Professor, but| 
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only R [jart. Tlie connection between the Univciei- 
tiea and the Church of England fills up the blank. 
Oxford and Cambridge have passed through three 
phaaeH. They have existed as single and simple cor- 
porations; as single corporations, with smaller corpor- 
ations (the colleges) growing up within them ; and, if 
we may use the expression, as compound corporations 
— i.e., the smaller corporations having become co-ex- 
tensive and eommensurate in the aggregate with the 
larger ones.* In all phases, alike they have been in the 
eye of the Canon Law, Ecclesiastical — in the eye of the 
Common Law, Lay Corporations. In all phases alike 
they have until our own day consisted of Churchmen, 
and of Churchmen only. This circumstance was pro- 
vided for, before the Reformation, by the Ecclesiastical 
Headship of the Pope, the Archbishop, or the Bishop of 
the diocese, by the condition of the age which placed all 
education, all learning, and all professions, as a matter 
of course, in the hands of ecclesiastics ; and by the dis- 
cipline of the united Western Church, which admitted 
of no dissent. Since the Reformation, it has been pro- 
vided for by tho act of the Universities themselves, 
under the indirect guidance and sanction of the Crown, 
Thus the Nation and the Universities have grown up 
together, acciistomed, through whatever changes, to this 
ecclesiastical aspect of the latter bodies. During the 

• Tet to apofti of the Collegca, under the modern phase, as being 
co-extensive with tlie University is not strictly accurate. The 
Oxford HaMs still represent & non-CoUegiate dement. It is true 
they have become very like Colleges, but they are the old Halls 
still, They have no separate corporate existence. They are frag- 
menta of the TJnivereity. Siuoe this Lecture was delivered both 
Universities liave resolved to try the experiment of "nuattaohed 
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6rat pha^t of University exBtence.the monks anil friaia, 
whose establishments were rich and numeroos both aS_ 
Oxford and Cambridge, bad powerfaJIy aided in * 
ing npon them this et'olesiA^cal cbanujter. 
UmTersitiea were ftlwaya represented in the i 
of the Charrb. Laymen were absorbed ami loirt i 
toe great ecclesiastical body. During the secooi 
phaae, as we have seen, the two Faculties of 
and Meiiieiiie gradually melted away irom their o£d 
homes, anil re-formeti themselves in Loudon. Thn^ 
at the very time when the Ecelegiastical body wis 
itself growing weaker, the disappearance of its rivals 
gave it seenre possession. We have Been also that 
the foandation of the Colleges was syni-'hrobous with 
the National struggle against the monks, and espe- 
cially against the friars, the Pope's body-guard ; as 
also with the great social disorders of the fonrteenth 
century. Their founders had in view not only the dia- 
cipliue and regular edaoadon of students, ill provided 
for under the older system, but also the provision for 
Divine Worship thionghoat the land, the sapply of 
secniar clergy, and the stibstitution of snch National 
clergy, trained in accordance with then- statutes, for the 
monks and friars who swarmed over the country and 
were more or less anti-nationah The kings and statos- 
men who founded Colleges were the men of all others 
to see the need of this substitution. The statutes of 
many Colleges bear witness to this feeling, and it 
is probably implied in other cases wbero it is not ex- 
pressed. A few instances will suffice. 

The objects of the great founder of the Collegiate 
System, Walter de Merton, have been thus happily 
summed up by Bishop Hobhouse, in his Sketch of the 
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Lift' of that great man* " Hie conception was that of an 
incorporated body of secular stodents, endowed with all 
tile attributes of the great corporations of Regulars — self- 
support, Belf-governnient, self-replenishment, — settled 
locally in connection with a great seat of study, acquir- 
ing a share of that influence in the University which 
the establishment of powerful monasteries within its 
bounds had almcffit monopolised in the hands of the 
Eegulars, and wielding that influence for the benefit of 
the Church in the advancement of the Secular clergy, 
who, for lack of support and encouragement in the 
Universities, were sadly decayed in learning." " He 
forbade his scbolai-a even to take vows." " They were 
to keep themselves free from every other institution." 
(Hia words are, that they should forfeit their scholar- 
ships " si quia eorum religionem intraverit," " si reli- 
gionis habitmn assumant." t) " He looked forward to 
their going forth to labour in sceculo, and acquiring pre- 
ferment and property. Study being the function of the 
inmates of his house, their time waa not to be taken up 
by ritual or ceremonial duties, for which special chap- 
lains were appointed ; neither was it to be bestowed on 
any handicrafts, as in some monastic orders. Voluntary 
povei'ty was not enjoined, though poor circumstances 
were a qualification tor a fellowship. No austerity was 
required, though contentment with simple fare was 
enforced as a duty." "The proofs of the founder's 

' ' Sketch of the Life of Walter de Merton,' &0. By Edmund, 
Bishop of Nelsou, Kuw Ziialund, late Fellow of Merton College, 
D.D. (Parkere.) 

t ' Statutes of tliB Colleges of Oxford.' Printed by desire of H. M. 
ComnusaioDera for inquiring into the state of the Univeraity of Oxford, 
(Parker and LongmajiB, 1863.) Merton Coll, pp. 6, 11, 27. 
B 2 
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design to benefit the Churcli througli a better-educated 
secular priesthood are to be found, uot in the Jetter 
of the Statutes, but in the tenor of their provisions, 
especially as to studies, in the direct averments of some 
of the subsidiary documents, in the fact of his providing 
Church patronage as part of his system, and iu tlie 
leadiness of prelates and chapters to graut liim impro- 
priations of the rectorial endowments of the Chureli." 
"The Statutes, like many a document set forth by 
a man thoroughly possessed with a lefiding idea, never 
expressly set forth that idea." " ' In houorem Divini 
nomiuis, in profectionem ecclesiBe, pro utilitate eccle- 
siastici regiminis,' are the wide phrases conveying his 
general purpose, which is much more closely described 
by their patrons in their grants and confirmations." 
" Clearly his main end was the benefiting tlie Church bv 
erecting a uursery for her parochial priesthood in the 
bosom of the University, a band (not of ' religiosi stu- 
diose viventes,' but) of 'studiosi, religiose viventes.*"* 
Merton, it is well known, was the model for all. In 
Oviel we find the same idea, " the increase of Divine 
Worship." Its scholars must study Theology, and 
of these three might study Canon Law. Tlie Statutes 
of Queen's use the same words, "increase of Divine 
Woi-ship." 

The great head of the next series of founders, William 
of Wykeham, remarks that he had convinced himself, 
lifter a most careful study of the rules of the old reli- 
gions institutions, that they had been grievously ill-kept. 
atid if wise and provident statutes could secure the pei-- 
manency of his own, he certainly deserved to succeed. 

" See also 'Arms of the Oxfonl Colleges,' with Notes a 
tmtions by the Hev. J. W. Biirgon. 
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He assigns in lijs Charter of 1379, says Ayliffe," "the 
paucity of tiie secnlar clergy here in Euglund to be the 
chief cause of this charity of Lis, forbidding his fellows 
to enter into religions houses." Lincoln is especiallT 
founded for a theological purpose, the defence of the 
faith against heretics. The Patent Roll of Henry VI. 
grants Archbishop Chichele's prayer for a charter to All 
Souls on the ground of the desire to "increase the 
clergy of our kingdom;" and we find a reference to 
" the impoverished condition of the clergy of our king- 
dom, which is daily becoming more conspicuous." The 
expressions about Magdalen are of the same character. 
It is founded for the " extirpation of heresies and errors, 
the increase of the clergy, and the honour of Holy 
Mother Church ;" " the support and exaltation of the 
Church, and the increase of Divine Worship ; " and, 
again, "for the honour of God and ths increafle of tbo 
clergy and of Divine Worship." The Lettera Patent 
of Braaenose indulge in a flight of poetry, and remark 
that " as flowers and fruits are nourished from roots of 
trees, ho each and all who desire to study Sacred Theo- 
logy derive their excellence from the faculties of the 
sciences, sophistry, logic, and philosophy;" and Sir 
Richard Sutton declares the foundation to bo for " the 
support and exaltation of the Christian faith, the profit 
of Holy Church, and the increase of Divine Worship." 
Bishop Pox ia less direct. He compares Corpus to 
a beehive, where his students "shall day and night 
make wax and sweet honey for the honour of God and 
the ease of all Ciiristiana." Wolsey declares his one 
reason for founding Cardinal College was his perceiving 
the necessity of training youth "aa well in moral cha- 
■ 1. 113. 
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racter as in literature, tbat they might commi 
and confirm the faith of Christ their Saviour in sini]^ 
minds not less by the example of their life, than by the 
true and sincere preaching of tlie goapeL" The entirely 
ecclesiastical character of liis magnificent foundatioa 
was acknowledged without reservation in the completii 
of the work by Henry VIII. St. John's is founded 
"the increase of the Chriatian faith;" Jesus, for "i 
amplification and establishment of the Christian faii 
and sincere religion, for the extirpation of errors 
false opinions, and for the increased and continued 
tivation of piety, ... for the common usefulness 
felicity of Christ's Church and Kingdom, and our sul 
jects." In Pembroke all fellows and scholars wi 
bound by the statutes to study theology, and to ti 
priest's orders." 

In short, in all alike, while the assistance of " pi 
peres et indigentes scholares" is especially recognii 
while the notion of study, the studies being specified 
cording to the mode of the time, is carefully put foi 
whilearuleof life is a part of each scheme, the religioi 
element is more or less definitely opposed to the 
called "religious life" of the day, that of the mom 
teries and religious houses. To them they are in fo 
rived inMiiutions, peculiarly Ikgliah and National, 
op^sed to what was Foreign and Papal. They are 
signed to produce the sort of character drawn once at 
for ever by the founder of English poetry, " The Clerl 
of Oxenfoorde," and the " Poure Persone of a Toi 
They did produce it. The 
foundations as they all were, opened the door for a 

■ See ' Statutes of tlio Colleges of Oxford ' pamm for these quota 
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tain number of youths of the lower classes to come to 
the Universities, and be carefully trained for the good of 
the Church and Nation ; and as the need of systematic 
provision for the clergy of the land became more and 
unore pressing, the duty of teaching as well as studying, 
a duty little recognized in the earliest foundations, be- 
came more and more recognized. 

Lastly, we have the most complete proof of the dis- 
tinction between the ecclesiastical function which the 
Colleges were meant to discharge, and that of the 
Monastic institutions, in their difl'erent iate at the Re- 
formation. While every one of the latter bodies at the 
Universities was swept away, such as at Oxford, Durham, 
and St, Bernard's Colleges, Canterbury and Gloucestar 
Halls, those which retained even the strongest medieval 
character, such as All Souls, where the services for the 
faitlil'ui departed formed a leading element, but which 
had no bond of connection with the " Eeligiona Houses," 
were suffered to remain. In short, the connection 
between the Colleges and the secular clergy, the fixed 
clergy of towns and villages, is as marked in the later 
middle ages as it has been since. 

These facts are all-important in the history of the 
Keformation. At that epoch the Colleges, which were 
already almost identical with the Universities, favoured, 
or but sJightly opposed, the overthrow of that which 
they were long before founded in order to siipersede, the 
Monastic system ; and that carried with it the Papal 
system. The keen-sighted Tudors saw the need of 
retaining and using them for establishing the Heforma- 
tion. These monarchs resisted the strongest efforts 
made for their suppression ; hence they passed by a 
natural process, with wonderfully little change, into the 
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Universities of the Reformed Church of England. The 
Church of the Nation had reformed itself. It waa still 
the Churcli of England, the Churcli of the Nation. 
Universities marched along with the Church. TheJ 
were still the Universities of the Church, tlie Univi 
sities of the Nation. " In moat instances," s 
Goldwin Smith, "there is nothing to show that ■ 
founders of Eonian Catholic Colleges would not havi 
changed with the main body of the Church of ^Englcu 
at the Reformation. Too much stress has probably t 
laid on this connection." " 

We need not trace with any minuteness the Pos 
Reformation connection between the Universities : 
the Church of England. That is well known in its lengl 
and breadth. The history of the Church is in 
country the history of the State in most respects, anj 
the Universities shared the fortunes of both. Niu-ses Q 
the heroes who fonght the battle of Church and f 
against Romanism and Puritanism, they supplied, ^ 
scarcely an exception, every man amongst that galaxy q 
Stuart Divines with which we are all familiar. When, ]' 
Hanoverian times, the Church staggered under t 
onslaught of her enemies, it was the University m 
who fought for her to the last. Through these chaj 
pions Convocation gave its last utterances in the d&yt 
of the first George. Even in the evil times which sua) 
ceeded the suppression of the Church's voice, a Bishffl 
Butler was raised up to illuminate the gloom of The^ 
logy, a Wesley to relight the lamp of Christian z 
Dr. Johnson to lead the way in the reformation i 
letters, a Elackstoue to lay anew, in a noble, religio) 
spirit, the foundations of law. The knowledge of Theoj 
" Statement appended to University CommiasioDera' Heport. 
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logy, ClaBsieal literature, the exact acieoceB, and mental 
philosopliy, was at least kept alive in the English bi- 
valved heart during the gcDeral chill of the English 
dark age. 

When the UniTersities onee more awoke with the 
Nation, their vitality instantly reacted on the Church. 
From them issue the awakening notes which are echoed 
from every town and village in the realm. The Nation 
recognises their value as religions and moral agents, 
Men attempt to found similar institutions, but find it as 
hard as to create from political chaos spick-and-span 
English Constitutions, and for the same reason, — these 
things have not been made. They have grown. They 
have become what they are through a course of ages, a 
piece of mechanism of far too delicate a nature to be 
rudely handled. 

We have thus marked off the four great historical 
aspects of the English Universities, We have traced 
their Nationality politically and socially, their Col- 
legiate CHAEACTER, their Independence, and their 

IDENTIFICATION WITH THE ChUECH OF ENGLAND. 

We recur to Dr. Dollinger's statement, and we put 
the two together. That our system should, as he 
says, "make instruction take root in the mind, and 
become a part of it, and that the influence of our 
training should extend beyond the mere communica- 
tion of knowledge to the ennobling elevation of the 
hfe and character," ia the simple result of the above- 
mentioned facta. The people have had confidence in 
a system which was protected by the State, while 
allowed to retain its independence ; which protected 
the character of students at the most impressible age ; 
and which was identified with the Church. The Uni- 
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yereities, in other words, have established a cha: 
of their own in the course of agea, and the Profea 
baa drawn it for us. 

Does the sketch of UnlTeraity history here girel 
strike any one as of little use in accounting for tlU 
phenomena of our existing institutions, and their j 
tion with regard to the nation F Let him, if be is ji 
University man, reflect on the extraordinary influence" 
the past bad on the bearings of the commonest cir- 
cumstances which encompassed his University life. 
Let him remember how impossible it is to get to 1 
bottom of any question, still more such a complsa 
one as this, without giving full attention to its historj 
In the old English Universities a man is reminded"" 
of the past at every turn of his life. To say nothing 
of the hallowed memorials of predecessors and bene- 
factors all around, the quaint forms which have 
reality so much meaning, and the antique custom 
which still excite so much interest, we can onlji 
understand such plienomena as, for example, 
obstinately recurring town-and-gown rows, unmet 
as they now seem, when we remember the traditioiri 
of real, constant, and sanguinary conflict of whicj 
University annals are full. We cease to wooder i 
the extraordinary persistence of Bacchanalian Com 
memorations when we reflect on the ancient institution 
of the privileged jesters, the Terrie Pilii,* wbo, yee 
after year, for so long a series, were allowed, on thea 
occasions, amidst the shouts of their compeers, to 1 
poon tlie gravest dignitaries of the University. We a 



• Of these TeiTEB Filii a very interesting a< 
' Macmillan's Magazine ' for Jaumiry, 1868, 
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less astonished at the remarkable tendency which our 
educational system shows, whatever changes may have 
been introduced into it, to recur to ancient types, when 
we reckon up the main facts of its marvellous history. 

Perhaps we may conclude this Lecture by a word 
or two in reference to the German Professor's general 
criticism of the old UniversiticB, contained in his 
iuteresting pamphlet. If the process of improvement 
be still going on too slowly to satisfy the ardour of 
our critics — if it is alleged (with much exaggeration) 
that they are still only big boys' schools, have no 
"learned class," and do hut little in return for their 
noble revenues, — candid observers will allow tliat the 
improvements, even of the last very few years, have 
been neither few nor unimportant, — that these im- 
provements have not yet had sufficient time to develop 
themselves, — that the men trained under the new 
system have not yet found their full employment, 
— that bodies which have coufesaedly preserved a 
valuable system, lost or never possessed by other 
nations, may be pardoned if they have still something 
to learn from those which have made a wholly dif- 
ferent system their all in all, — that the effort to combine 
both systems (the Collegiate and Tutorial, with the 
Professorial) has already made some progress, and is in 
a fair way of making more, — that if so many gi'eat books 
are not written at our English Universities as in Ger- 
many, the men who write our best books have at least 
received their training at these institutions, — that our 
boast of making men rather than books is not an nn* 
worthy theory of education, — and that, the German 
States having hitherto been small and despotically 
governed, the terms of comparison do not in reality 
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apply, HJnce the oiieninga for educated men in public 
life have not been, and cannot be, what they are in a 
self-governed country like England, while the activity 
of the fii'st of commercial and colonising States supplies 
employment for youth which is not found in Germany. 
It must also be admitted, further, that English ideas 
revolt at the notion of State-governed and State-nursed 
Universities— that laws (vhicL insist on public servants, 
or members of the liberal professionB, being educated in 
one particular way, as in Germany,* and that alone, 
would never find favour in our freer soil — that the 
number of educated men amongst our clergy and gentry 
is, after all, very far greater than in Germany — that the 
extension of the Universities to all classes of our com- 
munity has already commenced with vigour; and, 
finally, that the deeply ingrained principle with Eng- 
liahmen, that religion should form part of all eduqatioD, 
at all its stages, has made them insist on placing th^ 
sons where clergymen take at least the leading part, a 
where that ecclesiastical character which, as we hafl 
seen, has attracted men to the Universities from th^ 
earliest foundation down to our own times, 
retained. 

The revolutions of ages may have rendered it imp 
aible to keep to the minutest points of the wills i 
founders, and to some even of the leading purposes t" 
had in view. The mere education of young m 
short period may have become far more the business 4 
the Colleges than was contemplated in the earlier f 
datioES ; but the reconstruction of Collegiate huildioj 

■ See Dr. Perry's Eviiloaco in the ' Si>ccial Heport, S 
Committee of the House of CommoDs on Mr. Ewart'a Univeri 
Extension Bill. 
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on their present scale, wliich has been going on for 
several centuries, proves to demonstration that this 
change has long been accepted and approved. At any 
rate, the comnjon sense of Englishmen has tatiyiit them 
the pedantry of destroying or injuring vast agencies for 
good, because they are doing that good in a way which 
was not exactly intended or foreseen, but which the 
course of ages has developed, and the desirableness of 
rather devoting themselves to the recovery, in a manner 
suited to the age, of any of the old uses which have been 
suffered to pass away, and which may yet be worthy of 
resuscitation. Englishmen are not willing to break 
with the past, when the history of that past is such as 
we have described it. Like the mutual compensation 
afforded by the different temperatures of the sea and 
land, the English Universities and the Nation have 
exchanged with each other the hot and cold breezes 
which were necessary in order to keep up the eqtiili- 
brium of a healthy atmosphere. If one was behind the 
age, the other may have temporarily fallen with it, but 
had a reserve force within which gave the impulse to 
fresher gales ; if one was too far in advance of the 
medium, the calmer and cooler influence of the other 
before long restored the balance. Men hesitate to part 
with what has thus become a sort of second nature. 

At any rate, if some of our neighbours despise the 
old Universities a little too much, some of our own 
keen-sighted progeny take a very different view. There 
is no English institution which the Americans so much 
admire, Mr, Everett has lately told us what an 
American thinks about Cambridge.* To be sure, Oxford 

Ies differently at his hands; but as he confesses his 
• ' On the Cam.' 
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entire ignorance of it, that need not disturb the peace 
of Oxford men. Not long since, however, the lectnrer 
had the honour of meeting an American judge, sent 
over to England on a diplomatic mission by the Presi- 
dent of the United States — a man of ripe experience, 
wisdom, and high cultivation. He said something of 
this sort : " Don't you believe, sir, what the American 
newspapers say about England. They do not represent 
our people. Americans have the deepest reverence for 
your institutions, and especially for Oxford. They look 
upon it as the property of the race. They would 
deplore the touch which injured it. Keep your Oxford, 
sir — the Oxford which we know. Eemove all abuses, if 
there are any, but beware how you allow it to be 
revolutionized to suit the theories of modem experi- 
ment-makers." 
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LECTUKE Vir. 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE KEtlGIOUS AND THE 
POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

NoVKMEKtt 7, 1868. 

In some former Lectures we attempted to trace the re- 
lations of Church and State through successive periods 
of English history" with reference to the question, how 
far the essential Freedom of the Church liad been re- 
tained in the midst of political changes. We return to 
the subject under another aspect. Let us inquire what 
position the Church of Eugland has held in direct re- 
lation to British politics ; noticing also, as far as their 
religious influence has affected politics, the opponents 
of the Church. The English have sometimes been 
represented as an irreligious people. It would be diffi- 
cult to repel the accusation on many points which could 
be alleged. But hostile critics are apt to regard too 
much the external aspect of a people who take a delight 
in making the worst of themselyea, and thus are led to 
disregard the real condition of the heart of the nation. 
In no country has the connection of Religion with Poli- 

* It haa been impoBsiblQ to avoid a certain amonnt of rapetition 
in running over tha same ground, though with a different object ; 
but it is hoped that this will be found to have bean reiiuced to the 
nairowest Uniita. 
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ties been stronger or more continuous ; * and wldle 
have an instinctive repugnance to many of the circi 
stances which degrade tliis connection, the unres 
factiousness, intrigue and tui'bulence which confront i 
at every step, it can hardly be denied that for a wl 
people, from generation to generation, to make religit 
questions the centre round which their National 
gles are grouped, betokens an earnestness of beli 
which should at least protect them from this repi 
It is the steady undercurrent which marks the chi 
ter. The troubled waves are accidental and superficili 
Other countries have had more religious wars. Engli 
saved from war at the Keformation by the vigoi 
government of the Tudors, has had but one, " the Gri 
Hehellion," Our stniggle has taken the form of 
Party warfare. In that Party warfare the question tf ' 
Religion has almost always been paramount, though not 
always equally observable. 

As this fundatnental connection has not been fully 
developed by the standard authors to whom we should 
naturally look,t it may not bo useless to pursue the 
traces of it aa a clue through our national history, con- 
fining our attention to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with only a word or two of remark upon the 
previous period. 

* " With 118 religion lias loen a power, and has often generalfld 
that Bjiirit of aelf-sacrifice wkioh muat take the lead more or less in 
all great changes." — Vaushau'a ' EevolutiooB of History,' iii. 597. 

t To mention only a few, we cannot expect a proper treutment of 
this subject from Hallam, who does not attempt to conceal that he 
is a Whig partisan ; from Macaulay, whose sympathies are in the 
same directi'm, thougli he is more fair than Hallam ; or from Guizot 
as a French Proteatatit. For tho hler portion, on the other hand. 
Lord Stanhojje's 'History' givoji us the most vahiable ai ' " 



THBEE PEEI0D3 : THE FIfiST. 

The Eeformation must always be considered the 
grand central event wliieli separates the history of 
England after the Conquest into two parts. But the 
political and Constitutional history of England rather 
requires a triple division ; from the Conquest to 
Riciiard II. ; from Richard II. to Charles I. ; and from 
thence down to our own day : or we may divide it (a 
little more rouglily) under different dynasties. The 
Normans and hereditary Plantagenets cover the first; 
the Lancastrian, Yorkist, and Tudor princes the second ; 
the Stuarts and Hanoverians the third. Wicliff divides 
the second from the first ; Laud, or the two first Stuarts, 
the third from the second. 

In that First Period we must look for the connection 
between Heligion and Politics, not so much in the 
government of the State by great ecclesiastics, as in 
the struggle of kings and nobles, supported by the 
Anglo-Saxon traditions of the class below, against the 
eeelesiaatical system introduced with the Conquest and 
centred at Kome. '■ CUricis laicos infestos," as the bull 
of Pope Bouifuee VIIL had it, was true enough, but it 
was a general, a National hostility to the political sys- 
tem of Home and the growing corruptions of her venal 
Courts. The civil and foreign wars, the popular and 
parliamentary struggles of the period may be largely 
traced to this cause. The doctrines of the Church 
«'ere little questioned, and certainly, till the time of 
Wicliff, did not affect politics. But the latter part of the 
fourteenth century witnessed a great religious change. 
The translation of the Bible and the rapid growth of 
the Pre-Reformation marshalled nearly half the people 
in opposition to Roman doctrine. Hence a change in 
the direction of jiolitics, a change which received an 
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e&ormous impulse when the fifteenth century ushereJ 
m the hori'ible spectacle of so-called heretics tortured 
at the stake for their religions opinions. Hitherto the 
nation aa a whole had exhibited its merely jtfjiitical 
antagonism to Kome, Now, joined with the doctrinal 
rebellion, i^omes the rude organization of poltticitl 
parties within the State, bunded together upoa dis- 
tinct religious principles. 

In our Second Period we fiud, then, a sturdy spirU 
of resistance to the arbitrary power both of Crown and 
clergy very frequently exhibited in the House of Com- 
mons. We trace it all through the troubled reigns of 
Kicbaril 11. and the three Lancastrian monarchs. The 
religious element in this resistance is intimately con- 
nected with the political progress of the age, the French 
war and the strungles of statesmen. Merged for a 
moment in the War of the Roses, tliou;;li we may trace 
even in that obscure period something of a iroliticul bond 
formed by religious opinion, heai-d but in faint mutter- 
ings wliile the iron hand of the first Tudor reorganized 
tlie civil policy of the realm, the outburst of the Conti- 
nental Reformation, itself the child of the English move- 
ment, found the Religious character of English Politics 
Jargely developed. The religious mind of the counti 
was now fully prepared and eagerly anxious to join ifi 
the mighty struggle. It had become an affair of Statu 
But the century and more which had elapsed sinoe 
WiclifTs death had given men time to think out tiM 
subject. It was no hasty, crazy change in England. Tw 
parties had gradually developed amongst the Reformei 
at flret united ; and here lay the germs of all that 1 
characterized English history in modem times. Til 
main streams of unequal size parted o£f at last &om t 



THE TWO SPSaiSS OF REFORMERS. 

Roman obedience. By far the largest and most im- 
portant clierislied the ancient English feeling of devotion 
tij the National Church, but to that Church as indepen- 
dent of Rome, accepting the reform of her doctrinal and 
practical errors without relinquishing the slightest hold 
of, rather vigorously reasserting, Primitive Truth and 
Order. Led by the Sovereign, the peerage, the gentry 
and the more enlightened of the clergy, this party may 
almost be called the Nation; for, as the Reformed 
Church became settled and established under Elizabeth, 
these men gathered strength from every quarter, and 
for a time formtd the one visible representation of the 
Reformation, Nor only so. The Reformation, aa we 
have received it, the Prayer-book which contains it, is 
theirs ; theirs were the Convocation and the Parlia- 
ment which prepared and ratified our authoritative 
documents. 

But side by side with this party, often apparently 
absorbed in it, ran, during the sixteenth century, the 
much thinner stream of the descendants of the 
Lollards, the more violent Reformers, whose zeal 
took the impress of fanaticism, and whose notion of 
riglit in matters of religion may not unfairly be 
described as an attemiit to reach the point farthest 
removed from Rome. Sullenly bending to the strength 
of the greater body, this party lay by and waited 
its opportunity. As the strong arm of Henry VIII. 
grew weak it took courage from the more pronounced 
reformers of the Continent, flamed in the furious van 
of iconoclasm with Protector Somerset, lent a large 
proportion to the roll of martyrs under JIary, and 
claimed to be represented as a paity in the House 
of Commons belore Elizabeth vacated her throne. 
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The Puritans of the Beventeenth century were only a 
more powerful and outspoken body than their prede- 
cessors of the sixteenth; they were the same people. 
They had hitherto worked in comparative obscurity, 
more felt than perceived by the governing classes, and 
giving a tone to the movement more marked than their 
numbers or importance justified. For in fact they 
knew what they meant, and their energy often pre- 
vailed where more moderate counsels were at fault. 
Could James I,, had he been as wise as be wa« tbe con- 
trary, have absorbed this growing party ? Probably not 
Doubtless his measures accelerated its rise to power, 
but they were very far from causing its existence. 

Our Third Period opens with the emergence of this 
party into a leading position. The country gentlemen 
threw their weight into its scale. From hpueeforth we 
trace the political division of the Nation into two dis- 
tinct bodies, Tiie modern names were as yet unknown, 
but they were subsequeutly im[>osed on what had 
existed from the commencement of the Stuait em. 
The mischievous policy of the first Stuarts, in i-aising 
the Church to a political position it had no right to 
occupy, alienated all its best friends. The clergy 
brought certain ruin on their order by Eiccepting the 
position which Laud had made for them. The most 
moderate men began to perceive that the demand for 
civil and religious liberty was now sacred and legitimate, 
For a time the nation was led by its natural leaders in 
the path of resistance to the Church and Crown, And 
so, owing to tlie foihes of their opponents, the Puritans 
gradually worked their way to a temporary supremacy. 
The times demanded great changes, and, above all, 
a man of genius to make them. But tlie statesmen. 
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aa it happened, and, finally, the man of geniuB, ap- 
jieared on the Puritan side ; the ahsolute government 
of their fellow-countryrnen fell into their hands. Then, 
splitting into sections, — forced, by tlie disgust of the 
great mass of the people at their proceedings, from a 
position which was in reality but accidental, — they sank 
back again more speedily than they rose. No longer 
pretending to influence the Church from within, the 
beaten faction formed a separate camp. The Non- 
conformists were to subside into the humbler position 
of a single element of one of the two great parties which 
have governed England by the process of mutual an- 
tagonism from the time of Charles II. to our own day. 
The Great Eehellion, the Restoration, the intervening 
period between that and the Hevolution, the Revolution 
itself, and the Party struggles which have succeeded it, 
— all alike bear witness to the religious character of 
the influences which have determined English politics, 
and all alike display the presence of that divided stream 
in which the waters of the Reformation flowed. 

The great Civil War, or "Great Rebellion," we are 
all now learning to regard in its religious aspect. The 
time has passed when political writers could treat it as 
a mere revolt against the illegal proceedings of the 
Sovereign. We are returning to the truer view, which 
indeed we can hardly help gathering from the contem- 
porary writers, the view which discovers the causes of 
that movement in the deep springs of traditional 
religious tboitght, and accounts for its phenomena 
quite as much by the love or hatred of the Church 
of England as by the mistakes of Charles and the 
genius of Cromwell, It ia unnecessary to dwell further 
on this point. 
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The Kestoration saw the triumph of the Church of 

England at full tide, and its opponents sunk so low as 
to be utterly useless for several years in balancing the 
party which now represented pretty nearly the whole 
Nation. Of the leading principle of the lloyalists 
Hallam speaks thus, and his admission is important: 
"The Church of England, distinctly and exclusively, 
was their rallying point ; the Crown itself stood only 
second in their affections."* There can be no doubt on 
this point. If we required any proof that the bitter 
struggle of the previous twenty years had been rather 
religious than political we should find it here. It waa 
round the old National Church, as the Eefomiation had 
left it in Elizabeth's reign, that the whole political 
machinery of England revolved ; and thus, when parties 
and party-government began to take definite shape, 
when the folliee of Churchmen bad again sufflciently 
compacted a new opposition out of the wrecks of the 
old, it was thus that the meaning of the cries on one 
side was — " The Church shall be kept National ;" on 
the other, under different euphemisms — "Down witli 
the Nationality of the Church," 

The names of Whig and Tory are not heard till the 
latter part of Charles II, 'b reign. They are the oppro- 
brious nicknames, borrowed from the moat contemptible 
Bources, which the bitterness of the conflict ujion the 
ExcluBion BiU put into men's mouths. But wliat was 
the occasion which thus left its mark u^Kin English 
history ? It was a great Religious question, the turning- 
point of the Politics of Englishmen. Should the country 
be handed over once more, through the blind zeal of a 
too loyal party, to the Papal faction? Had the powerful 
• ' Conatitutioaal History of England,' cLftp. xi. 
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Church party used its opportunities witli the sagacity 
and straightforwardness which seldom flourish in times 
of prosperity, it would not have given aucli an opening 
to its assailants. It had forgotten that on one point 
the nation was quite resolved. If it insisted on having 
back its old Church, it was stiil more determined that it 
woidd uot have a return to Romanism, If the two 
things were to be confused, it had no difBculty in making 
up its mind. It would accept the Nonconformists rather 
than the Pope. What had blinded and for a moment 
ruined the Church party? We have said, in one 
word — prosperity. Let us pursue the analysis a little 
further. 

The clergy of the Church having been restored, with 
too little consideration for the ejected intruders, its 
Prayer-book and Rubri^'a resettled, with, perhaps, too 
little attempt to conciliate in non-essentials ; the Cor- 
poration Act ensuring a political power for the 
Church, necessary, perhaps, for the times, but which 
assuredly carried as much danger as protection; the 
Conventicle and Five Mile Acts forced upon a prostrate 
party almost like a badge of slavery, the better sense of 
Churchmen had become obscured. The Test Act put 
the seal, as tliey fondly believed, on their perfect secu- 
rity. As the Corporation Act had protected the Church 
from the Dissenters, so did the Test Act from the 
Papists.* Churchmen learned to accept, without much 
inquiry, the doctrines only two generations old, the doc- 
trines unknown to the better days of English history, 
the slavish doctrines of Passive Obedience and the Divine 
Right of Kings. Brought into existence, at least in a 

* The Disseatera siippurtcii the latter. ' Coaat. HiaL' cliap. xi. 
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definite form, by James I. and his courtly dtvinefl 
cover the defect of I'nrliamentary title under wbick 1 

conceived himself to labour," tbese doctrineB had 
beconio sentimentally dear to the Royalists, and espe- 
cially to the clergy, who connected them with the 
sufferings of their martyr-King. They ^vere now 
accepteti, by a sort of unsifted claim of natural right, 
as a creed. Was not this, they said, the true justificar 
tion of all the acts of the Eestoration ? The niler by 
Divine right, and the sacred body which was the guardian 
of that right, had been eclipsed together, and they must 
rise together and rule. Thus the ill-disguised Eomanist 
tendencies of the one royal brother and the avowed 
Bomanism of the other were tolerated ; thus the dis- 
grace of their monarch's becoming a pensioner of the 
French Kingwaa winked at; thus no efficient resistance 
was made to the multitude of arbitrary acts by which 
Charles and his Cabinet shamefully and ungenerously 
tried the patience of a too confiding people. 

The series of Plots which disgraced this reign were bo 
many indications of the extent to which the period of 
the Commonwealth had left its mark on the nation. 
A people nervously timid from the memories of the past, 
and without the least confidence in its rulers, rushed 
from one extreme of violence to another with headlong 
rapidity. Parties had not yet suflSciently formed to 
control the executive with effect. The path between 
insurrection and servile obedience had not yet been 
marked out. But from the midst of this melancholy 
struggle, this sad series of judicial murders, peijuriea and 
intrigues, started forth that beneficent system of Party- 
' Burnet's History of his Own Tim.0.' 
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government for ivLich England had bo long been pre- 
paring. It was to take the place of alternate tyranny 
and revolt, of civil war and cruel proscription. Each 
side began to shape out a distinct policy. The attempt 
to govern without Parliaments, to subsist upon foreign 
bribes and to trade upon the affection of the nation, 
had called up once more the remnants of that powerful 
faction which had long since appropriated, though when 
in power they could not put in practice, the watchwords 
of Civil and Kfligious Freedom. The Church party 
had brought it on themselves. They were again to sink 
for a time from the dimensions of almost the whole 
nation to that of a party ; powerful indeed, bat only a 
party. Among their opponents were, it is true, included 
a large proportion of Churchmen, but they, were Church- 
men who rejected most of wliat bad hitberto been 
considered the characteristica of the Church, and who 
scrupled not to make common cause with the Noi 
formists. Thus were taken up into the political party 
to which they have ever since belonged, the men who 
composed that smaller stream of the Keformatiou which 
we have already watched iu progress, 

The enormous vantage-ground yielded by their oppo- 
nents, gave this party for the moment the ear of the 
nation. The doctrine of Passive Obedience completely 
broke down under the strain. Never was the country 
nearer to a civil war without actually fighting. " The 
Exclusion Bill," says Hallam," " was the rock on which 
English hberty was nearly shipwrecked." Burnet 
believes in the imminence of an armed conflict. The 
Parliament of a week at Oxford was almost as near a 
"mad Parliament" in arms as its predecessor of four 
■ 'Coust, Hiat.' chap. sii. 
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centuriee before. " The war." says Bolingbroke, " would 
have been of uncertain event ; the beat cause would 
have been tlie worst supported; the King, united with 
his brother, wouh! have prevailed. The religion and 
liberty of Great Britain would have been destroyed."* 

To Lord Shaftesbury waa due, — and whatever his 
motives and his faults, we must give him the credit of 
being a benefactor to his country for it, — this formation 
of the great Wliig party, the party of resistance to the 
headlong course of the restored Stnarts. To Lord 
Danby was due, at this crisiB, the policy of " rallying 
the Cavaliers and the clergy roimd the Throne, by iden- 
tifying the cause of the Church with that of the Court." t 
He thus formed into a compact party the scattered 
elements of what had not long before been Bupreme, 
but which had been necessarily braken up by the 
circumstances which we have noticed. These, however 
little they are generally recognized as such, are the tme 
fathers of party-government in England. Their names 
should never be forgotten. The instruments were not 
of the finest temper. Probably neither of them under- 
stood the jnijiortance of what they were doing. They 
caunot claim the laurels reserved for the less blame- 
able of our Constitutional beneiactorB, but they at least 
out the Gordian knot; they commenced the system 
under which alone a free and educated people can 
exist in happiness and security; they commenced it, 
not for England alone, but for the civilized world. 
Where shall we place a limit to the work which tbev 
began? 
But the success of the "Whigs had been too sudden and 
• ' DiBSerlation on Parties,' Works, ii. 84, 
t Lingard, vol. is. c. 1. Burnet, folio, p. 318. 
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rapid for permanence in the then state of the country. 
The various Plots tor which the timea were infamonB 
exploded at last in that which sent Russell and Sidney 
to the aeaffold, and banished Shaftesbury for ever. The 
danger to which the King had been subjected awofee 
the whole slumbering loyalty of the nation. The 
danger of a return to the old dreaded despotism of 
anti-Churchmen terrified the people. The no-Popery 
cry of the Whigs, righteous as it was at bottom, had been 
wholly discredited by the exposure of the Plots. Clergy 
and lawyers, town and countrj', peer and peasant, joined 
alike in one great burst of Tory feeling. " The Whigs," 
says Hallam, " so late in the heyday of their pride, lay, 
like the fallen angels, prostrate upon the fiery lake." * 
The shocking state of our Law Courts presented only too 
great facilities for revenge; and the last years of 
Charles 11, 's reign displayed a very general acceptance 
of the same absolute principles which ushered it in. 

The cessation of Convocation must be regarded as 
one, and perhaps a very potent reason for this failure of 
Churchmen to act with wisdom and moderation. A 
vent for these alarms and suspicions was required. 
Discussion might have done much to reclaim men from 
headlong courses ; the denunciations in which the 
country clergy indulged would have stirred up less 
intemperate zeal ; the extreme danger into which that 
zeal was leading the Church might have been exposed. 
But no effort was made in this reign to place the clergy 
in the position they were entitled to occupy in the 
restored polity, and all parties acquiesced in the neglect. 
The King was delighted to be saved trouble. The 
clergy were satisfied with protection, and thankful to be 
• 'Conat. Hiat.,' chap. xiL 
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relieved of tlie inconTenient privilege of self-taxation— 
a necessary change, but fatal to the existing relations of 
Church and State* without Botne readjustment, which 
was never made. But how can we wonder at the neglect 
of the Clerical Parliament, when the Civil Parliament, 
as well aa the King, were pensiooed by France, and 
when the policy of the Court was a mere trick of playing 
apon the loyalty of Churchmen, while, under pretenee 
of a zeal for Toleration, the King was advancing steadily 
towards hia goal, the free establishment of Komanism? 

But the age, though superficially corrupt and irre- 
ligious, was less so at bottom than is sometimes thought. 
Perhaps it might really he called a religious age with 
an irreligious varnish. The middle and lower classes 
were not so much infected as the upper. Religion made 
itself felt at' the crises of politics in a way wliieh often 
entirely disconcerted the schemes of those who Imagioed 
they were pulling the strings. Shall we bo told that 
this was a mere political religion ? No doubt it was so 
to a certain extent. But this was nothing new. Truly 
regarded, that age had succeeded to one of political 
religion, though disguised under high-flown sentiment 
and Scriptural phrases. In other words, Eeligion and 
Politics were united. The country cared more about its 
religion than anything else ; and, what is to our present 
purpose, it was under tliis aspect that the latest develop- 
ment of our Constitution, the existing phase of it, took 
place. 

The trial that was to f«st the strength of the Kational 

allegiance to the Church was now at liand. James II., 

at his accession, found the Church party completely 

in the ascendant, its doctrines scarcely disputed, ita 

* See the former Lecture, p. 146. 
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recently -gainefl popularity still freeh. It would stand 
by the King, Papist as lie was, as it had stood by his 
brother, if he only gave his word that he would not 
disturb the settlement of the Church. Happily for 
England, but in an evil hour for himself, misunder- 
atanding this loyalty, he broke his word and almost at 
once showed his true colours. Even the success of his 
arms against rebellion could only beckon back the old 
feeling for a moment. The Chui-ch, as soon as it was 
sure it was betrayed, definitely pronounced against him ; 
while the Dissenters, despairing of any legitimate vic- 
tory, grasped at the shadow treacherously ofi'ered them 
in order to cover the introduction of Popery, meanly 
forgot their late cry, and abetted the crooked policy of 
the infatuated monarch. But the heart of the Nation 
was with tlie Church. Eising in its might, it recognized 
tlie Bishops and the Universities as its natural expo- 
nents. Under their leadership it conquered. Whig 
nobles were hut its tools. Never was a great political 
issue more definitely and unmistakably mixed up with 
a religions question. But no other forms of religion 
were heard of in the stniggle besides the Church of 
England on one side and Eomanism on the other. 
When the issue was seriously joined, the Dissenters had 
too much patriotism and too much Protestantism to 
hold hack. They knew well enough what was England's 
barrier against Rome. From this time, however, mU8t 
be dated that alliance between Romanism and Dissent, 
that alliance of extremes against the mean, which the 
"Whig party baa so constantly fostered. 

Both political parties were alike eoncerned in the 
Revolution, though the motives which swayed them 
were dissimilar. The Tories chiefly regarded the safety 
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of the nation in its Cliurcli aspect, and threw to tJie 
winds the unfortunate doctrines which had given Buch 
a handle to their Kings. The Whigs chiefly regarded 
the civil liberties of the people, and discarded that mis- 
placed zeal for Toleration which they saw could be so 
easily turned into an engine of oppression. " Though 
the King," says a great writer, " was not the better for 
his experience, Parties were. Both saw their errore. 
The Tories slopped short in pursuit of a bad principle. 
The Whigs reformed the abuse of a good one. Both 
had sacrihced their country to their party. Both sacri- 
ficed on this occasion their party to their country. The 
Bevolutiou was a fire which purged off the dross of 
both parties ; and, the dross being purged off, they ap- 
peared to be of the same metal and answered the same 
standard." In short, the difficulties attending the 
change from the mediseval to the modem form of the 
Constitution had at last found a solution. It had taken 
a century to produce it. Tyranny, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, had been followed by revolt. A worse tyrannv, 
civil and ecclesiastical, had succeeded the oli The 
sick nation turning, like Florence, as described by the 
poet, from side to side, and finding the disease had 
laid too great a hold to be expelled, learnt to be 
content with balancing one set of evils against the 
other. The first grating friction of the new machinery 
having worn off by use, and the violent jerk of the 
Bevolutiou having been safely surmounted, it was found 
that the permanent remedy lay in the perfecting of the 
temporary expedient, and the good sense of the country 
gradually developed the system under which we live. 
But it is plain that this great landmark of Constitu- 
tional progress, the Revolution, is far more the token of 



& religious than a political liigh tide. ]lallam indeed 
warns ns against too oarrowly regardiug that event " aa 
grouuded upon the danger of the Anglican Church fi'om 
the bigotry of a hostile religion,"" and he lays much 
stress ou the fact tliat the leaders of the Revolution in 
its " final result " were mostly Whigs.t But what could 
the Whigs have done had not the Nation been at their 
back? We have seen pretty clearly what was the 
temper of the nation. But we need not hesitate to 
follow him when he says, that the Eevolution was more 
entitled to honour for liaving secured our religious than 
our civil liberty .J Yea, no doubt. Very little did the 
I>eople at lai^e understand about the Constitutional 
questions with which the Wliigs were identified. What 
they did understand, as proved by the whole previous 
and subsequent couree of events, and what carried 
the Eevolution, was the deliverance of England from 
" Popery and wooden shoes," from Roman and French 
dictation. This was the fundamental English instinct. 
All else was accidental and puperficial. 

The Religious character of this great Political change 
is, as we have said, easily traceable io the acts which. 
accompanied and followed the Revolution. The Bill of 
Rights laid down the all-important principle that our 
Sovereign can never himself he, nor can he marry, a 
Papist. Tiie new form of the Coronation Oath stereo- 
typed the Sovereign's connection with the Churcii of 
England. The Toleration Act solved the long-vexed 

• ' Const. Hist.,' chap. it. 

t Ibid., chap. x'w. For the really ]x>pu!ar charaotar of the 
llevolution, aa diatinj^uiBhed tram the work of (he ai ' 
sec ' Vaughan's KevolGtioiui of History,' iii. t 
X 'CoDst. Hist.,' cliap. sv. 
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religious problem inherited from the Rafomiation, re- 
taining the political safeguards of the National Church, 
and yet ceasing to proscribe its rivals. The summon- 
ing of Convocation, after so many years of practicd 
Buppreasion, showed that William thoroughly understood 
the importance of the clergy in the Constitution of his 
new realm ; while the withdrawal of the scheme of 
Comprehension, on which he had set his heart, rather 
than incur the risk of forcing the mass of the clergy 
into the Non-juring Schism, showed that he distincUy 
perceived what was the political influence of the Church. 
Happily, the clergy, like the nation in general, were on 
the whole convinced that the Revolution was tlie only 
resource from impending ruin, while sufBcieotly resolved 
to hold their own to deter the monarch and the Wh%8 
from affronting them. "Thus the Church was saved 
from a national proscription and from a Latitudinarian 
manipulation."" The whole treatment of this part of 
the subject by Hallam, who forgets his usual decorum 
in his attack on the clergy, is notoriously partial.f 

* Perry's ' lliator; of tha Chnrcb. of EiigUad since tlia Itdgn <A 
EUzaliett,' iii- 137. 

■f Why is the Lower House of Convocation to be GtigmatisEcd u 
"ill-affected"? Ill-Bffected to what? Certainly not to the King* 
King, for it was a psirty to placing him on the throne; it wis "SU- 
aSected" to the Kiug as forcing on the Churcli the Latitudiouiui 
priiioiplea hold hy a very amall minority of its momhers. Will 
wliat shadow of fairoess caa it he said that the deliberatioins of tb 
Royal Comniisaion of Divines were " doubtless the more hoaest Utk 
rational " for the absence of the " High Church faction " whioh hai 
seceded from it ? This " High Cimrch faction," though it doulttlea 
included some of those who afterwards beciuoe Non-jurore, did ii 
reality tepresent the vast body of the National Church, and Willian 
knew it. They were the supporters of Churcli Nutionality. Bii 
" Low Church " faction represtuted the political equiility of a.'"""" 
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Against him we may quote Lord Macaulay* who 
perceives plainly enough that the Church could not 
have accepted the ComprehenBion without destroying 
her own position, and thus depriving the Nation of that 
guarantee for civil and religions liberty which it pos- 
sesses in the Establishment. 

The suspension of Convocation which ensued on the 
failure of tliia attempt to dilute and change the cha- 
racter of the Church, though perhaps necessary fur the 
success of the Revolution, had the same effect as in 
the previous reigns. The clergy did not work with 
the Government. They were more dangerous as they 
were driven in upon themselves, and brooded over the 
Jacobite principles whicli were still so powerfully repre- 
sented in the country. The loss of the Non-jurors was 
all but irreparable. The Church staggered beneath the 
stroke. The state of society deteriorated as the prin- 
ciples which had kept it together were loosened. These 
were now more vigorously attacked and lees forcibly 
defended. A decided moral retrogression had set in. 
If religion without morality is hvpocrisy, a pojmlar 
morality without religion is a simple impossibility. 
Happily this was well known to some good men who did 
not despair of their country. They knew that there was 
deep religious sentiment left in the country, if it were 
only evoked and organized. Just as things seemed at 
their worst, they succeeded in awakening this religious 
life. They taught the nation to see that everything 
gioEB. Nowadays the terma (invented in the days ol' whioli we are 
speaking) represent a very different ihing. 'I'hey indicate only 
doctrinal differences, often esaiigerated by party spirit and by tho 
tendency of ardent men on both aides to fly off into e: 
two meanings must not be cnnfused. 

• ' History of Euglacid,' vol. v. p. 122. 
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would be lost while tliey were disputing over the Oath 
of Allegiance. They formed themaelvea into Societies of 
varioiw kinds for the purpose of stemming the tide of 
general corruption. Voluntary societies sprang up for 
the reformation of manners, for the education of the 
people, for promoting Cliriatian Knowledge, for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel ; societies some of which, existing 
to this day, have united that age with our ovra by 
links of gold. William and Mary powerfully promoted 
these noble efforts. Finding his plans for widening the 
Church and absorbing the Dissenters to be imprac- 
ticable, the Kiug did his best to support what he saw, 
with his accustomed sagacity, to be the true safeguard 
of the common weal. 

But renewed activity within the Church, provin" 
itself successful in coping with the evil of the times, 
soon produced activity of the corporate body. As men 
felt tlie stirring of spiritual life, they evinced more zeal 
in defending what they felt to be right. Controversy 
set in. Fearing its efiVcts the King stepped in with pro- 
clamations to stop it, but this Byzantine or Papal way 
of dealing with the subject could scart'ely stand. The 
incongruity of sufh a mode of Church government could 
hardly fail to strike those whose ancient institutions, 
guaranteed to them by Crown and Parliament, were 
provided for the very purpose of self-government. The 
Tory party, which on the whole had been favoured 
by the King quite as much as the Whig, took up the 
cause of freedom. It represented the feeling of the 
Nation on this point; public opinion soon began to 
make itself felt, — one of the first and best products 
of a press recently unfettered ; and the King wisely 
listened to the advice of his 3Iinister3. Convocation 
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was revived, and the connection of Religion and Politics 
was once more signalized by the steady beating of the 
national pulse. The Jacobite sympathies which lent 
acrimony to the Clerical Parliament when it met might 
be objected against the policy of summoning it ; but it 
must be observed that the agitation wiis equally per- 
ceptible in Parhament itself. The clergy naturally 
relinquished more slowly than laymen their sympathy 
with the House that had favoured them, but the heaving 
of the sea after the gale was, after all, a slight inconveni- 
ence. The disquiet produced by a few ardent men was 
a small price to pay for the one only Revolution of such 
a magnitude in the history of the world accomplished 
without blood. In free countries there must be an 
outlet. If government is on the whole secure, there can 
be no greater mark of shortsightedness than to close the 
vent by which ill humours may escape. 

The reign of Anne brings out the connection of which 
wo have been speaking more plainly still. The last 
years of William III. had prepared the nation for its 
development, and the accession to the throne of a 
hearty English Churchwoman gave it au immense im- 
pulse. Never, even in the Reformation era itself, were 
the springs of Political movements more palpably trace- 
able to the influences of Religion, 

Few reigns have been so little elucidated by the pen 
of philosophical history as that of the " good " Queen 
Anne." An unjust depreciation of this Sovereign has 
surely too long been allowed to pass current. A sweep- 
ing accusation of feebleness and bigotry is easily caaght 
by one writer from another in an age when bigotry, not 

• This reproach ia about to be wipeil away. Lord Sianliope has 
announced a Hiatorf of the reign. 
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unaccompanied by feebleness, is too generally found in 
the literature which professes to be most free from it 
Her " feebleness " seems chiefly to resolve itself into 
a habit of taking counsel with female favourites. This, 
no doubt, was not the sign of a strong mind ; but, 
though more constant, it was not worse in itself, or 
so bad for the nation, as the able William being 
Bwayed by Datfbmen, or George I. and II. by their 
mistresaea. If Elizabeth stands ont in vivid contrast 
with Anne, the Nation might after all prefer the clever, 
imperious Duchess of Marlborough, or the intriguing 
Masham, to the corrupt and wicked Leicester. It 
certainly loved the domestic purity of the feminine wife 
better than the indecent flirtations of the masculine 
virgin. Never were the English people more prosperous, 
more satiated with glory. But then, though she did 
not by any meatia commit herself to one party alone, 
she was, no doubt, a Tory at heart, and she was bigot 
enough to have, as the Duchess of Marlliorougli says, 
" a passion for what she called the Church " • — quite 
sufficient crimes ! There was at least this difference 
between her favouritism and that of other monarcba. 
The Queen did not seek these companions lor the mere 
promotion of her whime-and pleasures. Candour will 
admit that she was exceedinglj^^Uentive to public busi- 
ness ; that she effectually goveruedlte country at a most 
difficult period, and that too in the S^ sense of govern- 
ing, by her own personal exercise of pfi"*^^ > ^^^ above 
all, that she possessed that clear peicepfcp °f what her 
Ujieople wanted, that instinct or intnitionlP'''''^^ more 
Teveloped in women than men, which niadl^"^^" ^*^'y 
Obstacles in order to attain the end wlijdi t*^ knew 
' Conduct of the Dachess of Murlboroi 



would some day be regarded as wise and good, 
waa, in short, more guided by her conscience than 
any of our Sovereigns, except one or two. It was no 
idle boast that she ma<:ie wiien she addressed her Parliar 
Bient for the first time, " My heart is entirely English," ' 
That people had borne with William for the sake of 
a great object. They had no liking for the Dutch, and 
a very particular dislike to a break in the Succession ; 
but they submitted to necessity, and received his grow- 
ing Anglicanism with gratitude as something they had 
no right to expect. Now, however, they had a Sove- 
reign of the old English Stuart blood, yet honest and 
hearty iu their own religion, horn and bred amongst 
them, yet free from the vices which had so painfully 
tried their loyalty.t 

The first Parliament of Anne, not unaptly nick- 
named tlie Highflyer, represented to the utmost 
degree the affection for Church and Queen, Tlie 
reign opened like that of Charles II. The Church 
party was once more supreme. But the Queen's attach- 
ment to Jlarlborough and his celebrated wife gradually 

• ' Bumet'a Hist, of His Own Time,' vol, v. p. 3, Oxford Edition. 
Scotland was uotyet utiitcai to England, and no Bute was at hand to 
clianno " English " into " British." When the Union took place. Swift 

wrote : " Tlie Qusen has latelj lost a. part 

Of lier ' OQtiraij Eogliali ' Leart." 
t It has been well said of Anne tliat "her tonduct as a wife and 
mother was exemplary ; her court at once elegant, refined, and 
virtuous i her charities munificent. Her reign has this happy diatinc- 
tiun from all preculing ones, that in it no arm was r^sed against the 
Sovereign, and no subject's hlood was shed for treaaon." — ' Annals of 
England,' iii. 174-. Swift who, but for Queen Anne, would certainly 
have been a Bishop, speaks of her in his Will, datad 1737, as "the 
real nursing-mother of her kingdoms," — ' Scott's Swift's Works,' vol. 
L p. csxsiv,, Appendix. 
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led ber into the anns of the Whigs, not in oonseqaenoe 
of any alienation from the Church, but in connection 
with the war-[iolicy which had been inherited from 
\ViUiara and bt-come the property of that party. The 
disappointment natural to men who had lost power so 
rapidly and, as it seemed, uii deservedly, shewed itself in 
a political violence %\'hich again reminds ns of the period 
Bucceedin^! the Eestoration ; while the final triumph of 
the party towards the close of the reign similarly proved 
how ividely and deeply the Nation was imbued with 
their sentiments. It was now that the famous cry was 
first lieai'd, " The Church in danger," No doubt this 
was in some respects a mere " cry." No doubt all such 
general sentiments, when taken up by a multitude of 
people relij,'iou3 and irreligious, are chargeable with 
hypocrisy and open to ridicule. But it is possible Ut be 
too wise ill these matters. Some of the letuling actora 
on the sei^ne may be stripped bare and detected, but 
when a " cry " arouses a nation there is always some- 
thing behind, something, linked on to the past and 
pointing to the future, which deserves respect and 
demands inqiury. Not that, as we have already seen, 
the doctrines of Divine Uight and Passive Obedience, 
which now again found audacious expression, could 
be justified, but the true meaning of the recurrunce to 
these doctrines was not at this time what the words ex- 
pressed. It meant that the Nation believed the Queeu 
to be overborne by her counsellors, and, knowing what 
Constitutional power was still left in the Crown, resolved 
to engage that power in the support of tlie cause which 
it believed to be eudangereJ. 

This complicated struggle will become clearer if we 
recount the steps by wbicii parties had arrived at the^ 
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])resent condition. The ReTolution had endowed the 

Whigs with an enormous power. Tlie Tories, at the 
critical moment, had actively, but soon only passively 
and sullenly, supported the movement, leaving the 
Whigs to usurp all the creflit which they might fairly 
have claimed to share. As William's reign proceeded, the 
Whig party gained consistency and experience. Poli- 
tical opposition to the Tories or High Church party had 
tlirown them entirely into the Low Ciiurch, Dissenting 
and Latitudinarian interest. But this was rather a 
busy, inlellet-tuid, and active interest, than one whicli 
extended very deeply or widely. So that when the 
mass of the people were once aroused, the effect of their 
old indignation at the long suppression of so-called 
" High Church " princi[ile8 during the greater part of 
William's reign, and their proportionate delight at the 
Tory re8unii)tion of power, laid them open to a severe 
shock when, in the reign of the Queen from whom they 
expected so much, disappointment came, a shock which 
operated over a very lai*ge area, and consequently exhi- 
bited itself in a very tumultuous manner. Hence the 
bitterness of feeling now shown at the dismissal of the 
Tory Ministry, at the repressiim of the High Churcli 
Clergy of Convocation, and against the tyrannical hand 
stretched over the Church by the Wliig Bishops who 
had been so liberally imposed upon it hy King William, 
To bring the nation into an acutely inflammatory slate 
it only required the further alarm produced by tiie 
Union with Scotland, which it ivas foreseen would vastly 
strengthen tlie Presbyterian interest, and the unpopu- 
larity of war-taxes which no intoxication of glory could 
make the people forget. Hence the fury which burst 
forth when the spark was applied ; for the trial of 
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Sacheverell waa hut a trifle in itself, and wholly inade- 
quate to account for the af;itiition displayed. Hence the 
" ill-temjier " which so distressed the Queen, who had 
never given any ishI ciiuse for suspicion of her attach- 
ment to the Church, and who sympathized most heartily 
with her Parliament when it voted by large majorities 
in both Houses that " the Church is not in danger." 

The Whigs, however, were not to be outdone ic 
violence. They made it penal to say that the Church 
was in danger. This violence, and their folly in setting 
fire to such combustible material by the trial of a man 
who has been ever since equally condemned by both 
sides, cost them their short-lived power and changed 
the face of Europe. If we are to assign any single 
cause, — which is, surely, io take a superficial view of 
the subject, — to the blunder of the Whigs must the 
mighty issue be credited, rather than, as pronounced by 
Hallam and Alacanlay, to Mrs. Itlasham. 

The Queen herself gradually discovered the meaning 
of the " cry." It struck a chord which, during the 
thunders of the French war, had been little heeded. 
She recognized in this "cry" the same overpowering 
voice of the Nation wliich, in her father's reign, had 
backed up the Bishops and the Universities, the voice 
which, when once raised, had always been powerful 
enough to malie the Church's opponents shrink into in- 
eignifirauce. She took her line. Soon, with consum- 
mate management, under Havley's advice, the Whig 
Ministers were one by one dismissed. Soon follows the 
great and victorious General himself; (of course, no one 
can praise the agents or admire the circumstances of 
the hero's disgrace) ; a Tory Ministry finds itself once 
more at the head of affairs ; and the Peace of Utri ' 
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the last European settlement bfifore that of our own 
day ill which England took an important part, was 
brought about under the direction of the Queen herself 
supported by her new Ministers, and backed up by the 
great bulk of the Nation, 

So intimately waa the Peace of Utrecht mixed up 
with the question we are considering, that a few words 
upon the causes which produced it will be rather an 
apparent than a real digression. No Treaty this country 
has ever made has excited anything like the same 
amount of controversy. At the time every literary 
device was brought to bear upon it, and the greatest 
authorities were drawn up on opposite sides. It has 
been much the same ever since. Amongst the best 
knoiin modems we find Hallam and Lord Stanhope on 
one side, Lord Maoaulay on the other. 

The Peac^e of Utrecht, was in tiie first place, a National 
movement, — not a mere shuffle of cards by politicians, 
the superficial aspect under which it ia too generally 
regarded. Next, it was the termination, not so much 
of a particular French war, aa of a series. Many cob- 
webs will be swept away by bearing in mind these two 
considerations. 

The National indignation at the disgraceful, un- 
English policy of Charles II. and James II. (itself the. 
result of the foreign education of tliose princes conse- 
quent on the Civil War) had found a representative in 
William III. Had that prince been more successful in 
his heroic efforts to stem the tide of French aggran- 
dizement, the numerous grounds of his unpopularity in 
England would perhaps have been forgotten. As it 
was, the Tory feeling of the notion on ecclesiastical and 
political matters chimed in very naturally with disgust 
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at his ill success and the expense of his wars. By con- 
cessions to the Toryism of the nation he had once more 
combined all pnrtii's on a war policy. At that very 
moment he died. The briUiant success of Marlborough 
and the popularity of the Queen kept the nation for 
some years steady in the same track. But it was, as 
we have said, a Whig war after all. Williain and his 
Whig Ministers had fostered it; Marlborough conld 
only obtain his snpphes by the help of a Whig Ministry. 
The seeds of a speedy change were thus self-contained 
in the war. They were fast ripening under the uneasy 
feeliug produced, not only by war-taxes, but by the 
unreadiness to believe in the honesty of the new system, 
imported from Holland, of making posterity pay for 
present deficiencies. A National Debt was a new and 
a suspicious thing to Englishmen. We have noticed 
the eeclesiastical diacontent? of the people, and tlie burst 
of Toryism produced by the trial of Sacheverell. This was 
immediately followed by the great change in European 
affairs effected by the death of the Emperor, yet accom- 
panied by no change of policy in the measures of the 
war-party. Thus it is easy to account for the sudden 
and violent tm-n of tlie whole tide of national feeling 
towards peace. The people had been drunk with the 
glory of Blenheim and Bamillies, Oudenarde and Malpla- 
quet Sober thought had now convinced tlie thonghtful, 
passion the thoughtless, that the time bad come to put 
an end to the war. Their eyes Iiad been opened to the 
way in which they had been (to use the phrase of the 
day) "bubbled" by their allies. They learned, under 
the influence of the ablest political writers this country 
has ever seen, to suspect their heroes, and, with the in- 
gratitude of mobs, to turn their indignation upon those 



who had only yesterday beeii lauded to the aides, Henoe 
the Peare of Utrecht, It was a National movement. 
The extreme difficulty of giving effect to it ia the only 
excuse for the tortuous and unsatisfactory means em- 
ployed. Surely it ifl a mistake to ascribe these changes 
to particular men or women. They are the result of a 
complication of causes acting upon the masses, and back- 
ing up the agents who are supposed, — and that not by 
the vulgar alone — to be pulling the strings. These 
Harleys and St. Johns and Mrs. Mashams are but the 
exponents and i-epresentatives of the National Will. 

The reaction which followed this National movement 
is even more impoi-tant in its effect on the destinies of 
England than the movement itself; for we owe to it 
the peaceable establishment of the House of Hanover, and 
the preservation of the Whigs from the pohtical extinc- 
tion which appeared imminent. Let us again attempt 
to sum up the causes of a remarkable phenomenon. 

We have seen how and why the Nation had desired 
war, why it quarrelled with those who gave it its wish, 
and unprecedented glory to boot, and why it desired 
peace. The glory had come from the wrong quarter, 
and with very disagreeable accompaniments. Tlie Peace 
was gained, but how? It had come from the right 
hands, but in the wrong way. The disclosures which 
followed that network of intrigue shocked and imtated 
the people. The old war-fever had not quite died out. 
The hated French who had been so beaten seemed to 
have come off too well. The national character had 
suffereil on the Continent, especially by our desertion 
of the gallant Catalans, Shame seized tiie nation for 
its treatment of Marlborough. "A plague o' both your 
houses," men muttered between their teeth. And now a 
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new elemt^nt of confusion intervened. The Queen was 
about to die. The Tory party was divided. The grea1 
mass acted in the aarae way aa at the RevolutfoD, anc 
showed that it valued the Protestantism of Church and 
State even higlier than a coiitinuanue of the dynaat] 
with which it sympathized. A smaller seistion intriguet 
with the Pretender, though even that, at least tbi 
greater part of it, if we may take BoUngbroke at thi 
period as its exponent, only on the condition that hi 
should change his religion. 

In exact proportion to the paralysing effect of the« 
conflicting sentiments on the part of tlie Tories was th' 
strength and consistency gained by the Whigs. N' 
such entanglements hamj>ered them. Their policy wa 
clear. They saw they had only to act with pronipti 
tude ; there couM be no united resistance ; the victor 
was theirs, it might be for ever. The clever movemtnt 
Shrewsbury, Somerset and Argyle, was successful Bimpl 
liecause the Nation saw it had no choice. Hence it 
sullen acquiescence in the Hanoverian Saccessioo 
Hence its indifference to the fate of the Tory leaden 
T!ie good sense of the people perceived that if the ver 
existence of the Established Church was to be preserved 
the political degradation of the High Churchmen mua 
be permitted. Their sympathies were with them ii 
their affection for the Stuarts, and especially for tin 
good Queen, but they dared not back them up. The; 
saw that the Church could not be safe under the Pre 
tender. They had borne with William and his Dutch 
men, and they would bear with Greorge and bis Germans 
ratber than once more be the victims of Jesuits o 
plunged into Civil War. They would swallow the in 
bred Liitheranisra of one who only conformed to thi 
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Church of England on becoming king ; they would 
snffer that party to be trinmphant which had nmformly 
patronized Dissenters and adopted the policy of keeping 
religious questions wholly subordinate in matters of 
State, rather than endanger what waa estfential to the 
good of tlie nation. " Protestantism, and freedom from 
French dictation before all things," was still the convic- 
tion, the common sense at bottom of the English mind. 

But the struggle it bad cost to acquiesce in this 
Settlement of the Crown was plainly visible when the 
Rebellion of 1715 took place, in the supine, passive 
position taken up by the people of England, — not in one 
place or another, but thronghout the land. It was 
visible when crowds attended Atterbury to tlie shore 
upon bis banishment. It found frequent expression 
during the next half century. It suggested sufficient 
danger to Whig ministers to make them seize tlie 
earliest pretest for drowning the voice of the clergy by 
closing their Convocation. It caused the formation of 
a settled policy which succeeded for many years in 
damming up the current of National feeling. 

We shall notj therefore, be able to trace during the 
tirst two Hanoverian reigns with anything like the same 
distinctness the connection between the Religious aad 
Political history of England, We have seen the Whig 
party formed under Charles II., learning its policy under 
William lU,, and occasioually practising it under Anne, 
It now reigns supreme under the next two Kings, dis- 
tastefully to the Nation, no doubt, but that Nation was 
exhausted with half a century of struggle, and required 
half a century of repose. It was content to grow rich 
and cultivate the arts of peace witliout any more Con- 
tinental embroilments than the family of its sullen 



indirect agency of John Wesley. But the reconstnic- 
( tion of Parties, and thereby the renewed connection 
(, between Religion and Politics, was due to one to whom 
religion certainly owed but little during his life, and 
who little understood what he was about to do for it 
after his death. 

The posthumous works of Lord Eoliiigbroke came 
out in 1753 and the next year. Johnson has immor- 
talized the act of the man who left half*a-crown to a 
beggarly Scotchman to fire off the blunderbuss he was 
afraid to fire himself. His mischievous philosophy has 
justly prejudiced posterity against him, but the import- 
ance of his political works has scarcely been sufficiently 
recognized either by politicians or Church writers.* 
Daring the last years of the reign of George IT. his 
writings were in every hand, and made an indelible 
mark. His hatred of the Whigs, and especially of 
Walpole, — wiio, from a well-founded dread of Boling- 
broke's abilities, had assiduously blocked up every 
avenue by which he could return to power, — turned 
the fretful leisure of this most gifted man into an 
opportunity for reconsidering the whole question of 
Party-government, and reconstructing a basis on which 
it might afterwards be worked. It was hia to place 
before his countrymen, with all the recommendations 
of style and personal experience of politics, the true 
political history of the better ages of England, to apply 
the lessons of the past to the present, to point out the 
place of the Church in the Constitution, to recover for 
the Tories their proper share in the great Revolution 

• To Mr. Disracii, beyond any other writer, belongs tlie merit of 
drawing attention (in his novels and political works) to Boling- 
brokc'a position in Englisli political bielOTy. 
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Settlement, to prove that Jacobitism was a merefl 
creacence of their system, and that they were as i 
obliged to suppiirt the Hanoverian Hoase as the ^ 
to show that they had really represented the Nffl 
when most taunted with being partisans, and thai 
them had been especially due some of the grew 
political benefits the country had received. In 1 
mind of many a leading stateBinan, as the reigj 
George III. advanced, we may see the leaven of I 
political teaching at work, but nowhere more ■ 
that of the youthful monarch himself, whose boyld 
had ripened into manhood under the influences of ■ 
author of ' The Patriot King.' 

It would be out of place here to enter into any deta 
criticism of the political teaching of that work, 
of it is mere chimera. For a Kii-g to govern in a free 
country without Party is a simple contradiction of terms. 
But the great truths contained in ' The Patriot Kio^' i 
that there was much really in common between H' 
two great parties, that their common basis of agreemfll 
had been for many yearo obscured under the corrupt, a 
challenged dominion of one party alone, and that it « 
the province of the Crown to see liiq,t its Constitutioi 
place was not destroyed by a Whig oligarchy, were'' 
pregnant with future life. The crude notions wit]i 
which the earnest young King started forth jn qnest 
of this ideal led him and the country tlirougU many 
bitter passages, but the end was substantially attained,"^ 
By the long-unwonted exertion of royal power the 
oligarchy was broken up. The long-cmahed Tory party, 
its old stain of Jacobitism now worn out, was reani- 
mated. The long-tlormant, wholesome action of party- 
warfure was developed. The Church again showed 
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signs of life ; and when the Whigs once more, rallying 
the Eomaniats and Dissenters round their standard, 
attacked her political position, she found her interests 
adopted as of old by the Tories. 

Thus we find the Nation, by the time the King has 
reigned some fifteen years, completely in the old track. 
While Heligion was half-dead, the connection between it 
and Politics was untraceable. It had taken some years 
to break through the barriers so carefully reared against 
the ancient alliance; but we now observe the con- 
nection as strongly developed as ever. The old feeling 
of national loyalty to Church and King might now be 
indulged by men without any dread of being entrapped 
into unpatriotic courses ; and the greatest statesmen 
England has ever seen were ranked together in defence 
of the old institutions. The cry of " Cliurch in dauger" 
was more than once raised during this long reign, and, 
as of old, never failed to rally the Nation to the defence. 
Pitt, Burke, and Wilbei-force, the ablest, the wisest, 
and the best men of their day, joined in resisting the 
Abolition of the Test Acta. Theoretically, the Church 
should have been independent of such enactments, which 
were questionable enough when made, but, practically, 
the times \¥ere by no means propitious for the change.* 

• In the great debate which, took place on Fos's motion, Pitt 
said, " A repeal of tte Test lawa could not talte place coiiaiatently 
with safety to the Church," Burke declared that " a variety of cir- 
cumstances made it appear imprudent to meddle with if." Wilber- 
force that "it. was his firmconviction that the establiahmect of religion 
would he endangered by gmnling the Dissenlera' request." — ' Parlia- 
mentary History,' vol. xxviii. Pittftlso said; "So far was ho from 
freeing with the Right Honourable gentleman (Mr. Fos), that no 
danger whatsoever was to he apprehended, that he could easily con- 
ceive a man with all the ahilitieB of the Right Honourable gentle- 



21)0 SO POPERT RIOTS: FKKHCH REVOLtmOH. L«jr. f 

The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts waa 1 
thrown back for a whole generation by the No-Popery I 
Riots and the French Revolution. The former of these 1 
are more suggestive upon the subject of whidi we are I 
treating than might be supposed. They are generally I 
regarded as unmitigated examples of the folly of ; 
crack-brained nobleman and the brutality of mobs. But 1 
Iiord Stanhope pronounces that, while we deplore the I 
excesses into which they ran, " we may be willing to ac^ 1 
knowledge that they proceeded from a juat attachment J 
to the Reformed Faith and Established Churches of the J 
country."" There is no doubt that, however shocki 
the effect of the demonstration, these Riota did in fac 
represent in their wild way the same instinctive dreat 
of Roinanism, and distrust in the statesmanship whi(^ 
was once more bringing it back to political power, t 
WHS witnessed in the reign of Charles II. In a countrj 
which can never forget the reigns of Mary and James IL^I 
such instinctive dread is at least natural. They didV 
not, however, represent the mere dread of Popery, not 
the old Lollard and Puritan feeling which we have seen 
running in its own special stream of Nonconformity and 
Dissent, not the jealousy and dislike of tlie National' i 
Church, but the dread of seeing Eomaiiism set up i 
a position of political equality with the Establishmentt 
of England and Scotland, the conviction that civil e 



man, but without the integrity of his priacipln, who, influenced W 
niubitious and corrapt views, might sxercise his pawerfu) tainnts ^ 
rousing the disaffected to &a attack upon the Church." — Ila" 
p. 414. Fox, in hia opcubg speech, committed himself to a n 
prophecy :— " If the Teat Laws were once repealed, the veiy D 
of Dissenter would be no more," — Ibid. p. 402. 
• ' History of En%\ifld," toI. ?i., p. 240, 



religious liberty coald only be secured by its exclusiou. 
Hence these Eiots illustrate another characteristic of 
Englisli party history. They furnish one more in ad- 
dition to the other numerous instances of the disturbing 
-force by which the Whig party has, ever since its for- 
raatiou, been so cruelly torn. In order to balance the 
party of Church and State, Church and King, or what- 
ever the formnla by which the English Nation has for 
the time been rallied round the Tory party, they have 
called in the aid of Scotland and Ireland, of Noncon- 
formists and Romanists. But no sooner havo their 
forces been marshalled than its different squadrons have 
begun to attack one another. The opposition to the 
relief of Romanists came in this instance first from 
Scotch Presbyterians, and soon gathered up those lower 
sections of the Whig party whose ProteataDtiein was 
stronger than party ties. United with the party of the 
Church the movement becomes irresistible, and all 
progress towards political enfranchisement is suspended 
till some fresh opportunity occurs. 

The French Revolution only clinched the feeling of 
the Nation. It had begun to discern more and more 
plainly that in the Church it had the barrier so much 
needed at the most critical period England had yet 
experienced, against the two ancient enemies, Roman 
and French influences. In the revival of the old 
instinct of Loyalty and Religion, ifc found itself strong 
enough not only to suppress Anarchy at home, but to 
strike down the Scourge of Europe abroad. 

No investigation could be more in keeping with the 

subject of this Lecture than that of the process by which 

the Church became fitted for the great work thus 

designed for it in the latter part of the last century. 

u 1 
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We might trace in detail the growth of that better 
spirit by which it gradually emerged out of the position 
of a body supported by authority, protected by enact- 
ments, holding ita own rather by custom and tradition 
than affection, and accepted rather as a refuge from 
something hateful than from any higher feeling, into a 
living power of wliich the nation felt secure and proud, 
and under whose banners the more respectable poli- 
ticians of both parties were after a time content to fight ; 
hut we must sum it up in a quotation from Loi-d 
ytanhope. "The reflecting few," says he, "could per- 
ceive (in the earlier Hanoverian period) tliat the Church 
of England, though pure as ever in doctrine, was im- 
])aired in energy, and must have either help or oppo- 
sition to stir it. That impulse was in a great measai 
given by the Metliodista, The clergy caught thei 
spirit, bnt refined it from the alloy of enthusiasm. TI 
discipline of the Church was gradually revived, and if 
deficiencies supplied. Every year the Eatablishmj 
rose higher and higher iu efficiency and useftJneas ; 
it has checked and arrested the progress of the 
thodists, not so much by their faults as ita own meri1 
At no period had it lost ita hold upon the gi-eat body 
the people ; but it now struck still deeper root into thedl 
hearts — roots of which the unconquerable strength 
be found if ever an attempt be made to pluck it out." 
And here we leave the subject. It will be best m 
to follow the connection of Eeligion and Politics inl 
the present century. Let us conclude by pointing out 
that before eveiy recurring phase of the renewed Con- 
nection which we have traced, there has been a period 
of disaster and depression, a torpid vitality amongst the 
• 'ffisl. ot En^.,'ii. 248. 
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clergy, an abnndant crop of abuses in Church matters, 
accompanied by a decay of morals in tbe nation, and 
generally by a sense of degradation in the relative posi- 
tion of England towards other nations. The renewed 
political life, the life of a wholesome party conflict, — 
for it has ever been useful to the Church that a strong 
political party should be allied ivith its enemies, — has 
been ushered in by a renewed Church life, by the going 
forth of the Church into the dark places of the land and 
making sacrifices for the good of the people. The great 
Societies which remain as landmarks of these move- 
ments, long after the movements have themselves been 
forgotten, the landmarks of the reigns of William III., 
of Anne, and of George III., the churches and parson- 
ages which have been built and restored, the vast educa- 
tioaal efibrts of Churchmen, the steadily inci-eaBiug 
spirit of missionary enterprise, and the social improve- 
ments in all classes, have sprung from the growth of 
earnest religion in the case of individuals who have not, 
in the darkest times, despaired of their Church and 
country, and who have devoted themselvea to the pro- 
pagation of their own warmth with a truly public spirit. 
The sense of renewed life in the Church thus awakened, 
the zeal of the people has been stirred up in its defence. 
Political combinations have been the natural, the legiti- 
mate, nay, in a free country, the only means of oi^;a- 
nising that defence. The Church and the Nation have 
each found ita account in the connection. Each has 
suffered when the connection has been weakened. Each 
would have gained far more than it has, had the proper 
terms of that connection been s " " " 



' See Lectures III. and IV, 
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lect. va! 



Wheuever tlie connection between the Church anc 
the Nation hag been misunderstood or overstrained ; 
as, for example, when the Constitution, in the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., was serionsly endangered ; 
when the arrogance of political power, as in the reign 
of Charles II., has sapped the National respect for the 
Church ; when Churchmen have lost sight of the welfare 
of the Nation in a sentimental affection, however honour- 
able, for a particular family, as in the case of Jacobitism ; 
when controversy, often necessarily prominent in the 
defence of truth, and aa such a sign of healthy life, 
has become the one marked and leading feature of 
the Church, as in the earlier Hanoverian reigns, the 
time for tlie enemies of the Church has arrived, Tliey 
do not find it difficult to collect the old weapons. It 
may have cost ages of labour to haild up a religions 
&bric ; there are plenty of avenues by which it can be 
attacked, and, perhaps, in any particular nation, de- 
stroyed. Whatever appeals to Faith, to the Unseen, can 
always be appealed against by the votaries of Sense and 
the alaves of Materialism. The progress of knowledge 
will always supply means of oflence, especially during 
the earlier stages of such progress, when its heralds ax$i 
led into mistaites from immature inductions; and t 
power exerted by such influences forms the ever-reads. 
basis of opposition for the hostile ranks openly coaq 
fronting the Church." That Church must always, by i1 

* A late writer previously quoted, tliough hy tin mains regardiOL 
the Church as the one commissioned teacher of the nation, expreSMt 
himself very clearly on tliu prospects of creedless intelligence. "I" 
is there anything in modem intelligence, if what is Christian ii 
were t^kcn out of it, that could ensure us against the lapse of B 
into its old Paganiam, or into forms of heathenism which would % 
very neat aitm to iV," — ^"Vwi^Jwa'a Ravolutious of History,' iji, ( 
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very charter, be in it)* spiritual capacity a. Church 
Militant. Iq our country it has been, from its continued 
Nationality through so many ages, a political power also, 
and in that sense too a Church Jlilitant. It is easy for 
friends to depict its part in this struggle too favourably, 
for enemies too unfavourably. Party spirit sees such 
things tlirough it? own coloured spectacles. We have 
here only to do with facts. We have been regarding 
a chequered history, but its good and evil are only a 
faithful transcript and outcome of human nature itself. 
At any rate it is the history of England, the history of 
that English people who have eertaiidy not effected the 
least of any people for politics, religion, war, science, 
art, literature. If reHgious influences and passions, if, 
distinguished above all aueh influences, the Church of 
the Nation has played a conspicuous part in that history ; 
if the connettion of that Church with our Political and 
Constitutional Progress lias been constant and powerful, 
it certainly cannot be a thing to be sneered down by 
" philosophers," wJiether historians or others. 
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